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INTRODUCTION 


The French poet Clément Marot (1496-1544) was a privileged witness 
to the events that shaped France in the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In the aftermath of the Affaire des Placards (1534/35) he almost 
became a ‘privileged witness’ in the patristic sense, i.e., a H&ptuc, a 
martyr. In religious circles he is mainly remembered for his verse trans- 
lations of the biblical Psalms, partly made in Geneva, which became 
the core of the Huguenot Psalter; in literary circles he is first and fore- 
most known as a skilful court poet, a key figure in early Renaissance 
French poetry. Because of this double allegiance confessional histori- 
ography remained ambiguous concerning Marot: it deemed his life as 
a court poet and serious religious commitment to be incompatible;' 
in literary history his Psalm paraphrases were generally neglected or 
subject to denigration.’ 

In this study we will try to clarify some aspects of Marot’s life and 
work which are related to religious issues. This objective is modest 
and the ambition restrained because it is very hard to assess anything 
with certainty about someone who lived almost 500 years ago; and 
it becomes almost impossible when religious issues are concerned, a 
highly sensitive matter in sixteenth-century France: when the stakes 
are burning, one heeds one’s tongue. Marot will have had his opin- 
ions, probably quite strong convictions (his notoriety as a ‘Lutheran’ 
haunted him ever since the Affaire des Placards); he will very probably 
have discussed his views among friends, but it is highly unlikely that 
in the texts he published (his official texts) he really aired his feel- 
ings, and this exponentially after his narrow escape in 1534/35. Even 


! This judgment can be observed in Théodore de Bèze, Les vrais pourtraits des hom- 
mes illustres en pieté et doctrine...({Geneva], Jean I de Laon, 1581); GLN-2853. Marot 
is granted a place in the gallery, but not without being reproached for his lifestyle: 
“il fit un notable service aux Eglises, & dont il sera memoire à jamais, traduisant 
en vers françois un tiers de Pseaumes de David. Mais au reste, ayant passé presque 
toute sa vie à la suite de Cour (où la pieté et l’honnesteté n’ont gueres d’audiance), il 
ne se soucia pas beaucoup de reformer sa vie peu chrestienne, ains se gouvernoit à sa 
manière acoustumee, mesmes en sa vieillesse...” (p. 162). 

? For a brief survey of the reception history of Marot’s poetry in general, see 
‘Clément Marot and literary history, in C.A. Mayer, Clément Marot et autres études 
sur la littérature française de la Renaissance (Paris, 1993), pp. 85-96; the Psalms, p. 88. 
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with regard to his unofficial (un-published or not officially published) 
texts one also has to take into account that thoughts expressed there 
are not necessarily Marot’s own. Being in the service of Marguerite 
de Navarre (from 1519 to 1526) and afterwards of her brother, King 
François I“, Marot very likely inflected his voice to reflect the opin- 
ions of his employers and protectors, on whom he was dependent in 
many ways. This inflection is present in all his texts, published and 
unpublished, official and private: with his writing he not only earned 
a living, but he was also forced to use it to survive. How much he 
inflected his voice has to be assessed for each poem separately, if at 
all possible, because it depends on the situation. An exegete of his 
texts should always be aware of this aspect.* This mercurial quality of 
Marot’s writing makes the distillation of reliable personal information 
from it a hazardous enterprise. One can only look for indicators of 
religious interest, traces of theological preferences or dislikes, signs of 
commitment, but the findings will never transcend the level of merely 
suggesting what might have been on Marot’s mind or going on in his 
heart.‘ Expecting more would be self-delusion and scholarly unwise: 
unduly pressing research material is soliciting for false results. 
Another reason for restraint is that more ambitious plans have often 
led to sweeping statements about Marot’s religious feelings, which 
thereupon have become an obstacle for the next researcher who wanted 
to approach Marot from this perspective. This is the case not only with 
assessments from the pre-critical period, in which this attitude was nor- 
mal and the corpus of Marot’s texts was still contaminated with many 
unauthentic poems,” but also after historical and literary criticism in 


3 For an assessment of the importance of this phenomenon, see Robert Griffin, 
Clément Marot and the inflections of poetic voice (Berkeley, 1974). Griffin not only 
treats the use of literary forms and conventions, but also of substantive inflections, 
especially in chapter V: ‘Living Faith, pp. 117-58. 

+ Cf. Thierry Wanegffelen, Ni Rome ni Genève. Des fidèles entre deux chaires en 
France au XVI° siècle (Paris, 1997), who opted for the term ‘sensibilité religieuse,” 
because what is at stake is not so much a set of doctrines or convictions of a believer, 
but “...la maniére dont le dernier, 4 titre personnel et largement intuitif, se ressent 
lish this is best translated by ‘sensitivity’ rather than ‘sensibility, even though the two 
terms are not completely synonymous. 

5 Concerning Marot’s religious stance, the magnum opus of Orentin Douen, Clément 
Marot et le psautier huguenot. Etude historique, littéraire, musicale et bibliographique, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1878-79) not only revived the interest in Marot’s Psalm paraphrases but 
also reopened the debates on the seriousness of his Christian commitment. Unfor- 
tunately, by developing a portrait of Marot by contrasting him in an archetypal way 
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the 1920s had begun to gradually purge the corpus of Marot’s works 
of unauthentic poems.° Even the main seizièmistes could not resist the 
temptation to present the outcome of their research as historical truth, 
often concluding too much too soon, based on too little. The protago- 
nist here was C.A. Mayer, who—when preparing a critical edition of 
the works of Marot—published a controversial book on Marot’s reli- 
gion in 1960, stating that the only religion Marot really adhered to, 
while fiercely criticising the established Church and its practices, was 
a profound faith in man, combined with strong feeling of justice. The 
antagonist was M.A. Screech, who in 1967 claimed that Marot was a 
committed Evangelical with strong Lutheran traits.” These two visions 


with Jean Calvin, Douen also mortgaged decades of research. The same can be said 
concerning his musicological contribution and literary assessment of Marot’s works. 
Pertinent is the short assessment by Pierre Villey, Les grands écrivains du XVF siècle, 
vol. 1, Marot et Rabelais (Paris, 1923), p. 419: “...ouvrage rempli d’indications utiles 
en dépit de la conception très fausse qu’il présente de l’œuvre de Marot.” 

€ The reference is to the historico-bibliographical research of P. Villey, resulting in 
a Tableau chronologique of Marot’s publications and a Chronologie des ceuvres, pub- 
lished serially, respectively in Revue du seiziéme siécle (1920-21) and in Bulletin du 
Bibliophile et du Bibliothécaire (1920-23); first printed separately they were reprinted 
together (Geneva, 1973), unfortunately without the errata and additions published by 
Villey in Revue du seiziéme siécle 1922, 1924, 1928. Villey’s findings were largely cor- 
roborated by similar research of Ph.A. Becker, Clément Marot, sein Leben und seine 
Dichtung (Munich, 1926). Their work is not flawless and they do not agree on every 
detail, but it marks the beginning of scholarly Marot research. A purged version of the 
corpus of Marot’s works became available in the meticulous critical edition by C.A. 
Mayer (five volumes 1958-67, the sixth in 1980), preceded by a two-volume bibliogra- 
phy (1954) and concluded with a detailed biography (1972). Many overtly Protestant 
and lascivious poems were discarded as unauthentic or marked as ‘of dubious origin.’ 
Mayer’s bibliography of the sixteenth-century editions and Villey’s surveys remain 
indispensable working tools awaiting a more up-to-date alternative. Villey’s chronol- 
ogy has become obsolete and misleading, since new editions were discovered, affecting 
the dating of certain editions in the crucial years 1533-34. For this, see p. 30 below, 
in particular notes 59 and 60. The bibliographical issues concerning the Psalm para- 
phrases will be addressed in chapter 2. 

7 C.A. Mayer, La religion de Marot (Paris, 1960; repr. 1973): “La véritable foi de 
Marot fut une foi humanitaire...La meilleure expression de sa pensée humaniste, c’est 
sans doute sa pitié pour les victimes de l’iniquité judiciaire, religieuse ou sociale... La 
seule foi qu’il exprime constamment tout au long de sa vie, c’est la foi dans l’homme.” 
(pp. 137-8). In 1986 he summarised his own book: “Ce que j’ai dit et prouvé à la base 
de nombreux documents et témoignages, c’est que Marot fut considéré comme luthérien 
par les autorités tant civiles que religieuses, qu’il fut condamné à mort par contumace 
pour fait de luthéranisme, qu’il se défend mal de cette accusation, et que ses poèmes 
tous mis à l’Index sont pleins de satires de la religion catholique, satires que ne pou- 
vaient alors signifier qu’une opposition fondamentale à l’église romaine.” (C.A Mayer, 
‘Evangélisme et Protestantisme, Studi Francesi 88 (1986), 4). M.A. Screech, Marot 
Evangélique (Geneva, 1967). This already telling title became a complete summary of 
the main thesis of the book in the 1994 translation (with additions): Clément Marot. 
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have dominated the field until today, the position of Screech having 
been adopted and adapted by G. Defaux, also an editor of a critical 
edition of Marot’s works (1990/92). Since these leading scholars were 
referring to the same texts, but in matters of religion reached contra- 
dictory conclusions, something must have gone wrong on the road, i.e., 
in the way they interpreted the material. Since both gathered a follow- 
ing and much energy was spent in looking for corroboration of one’s 
own position and undermining the opposition, this différend started 
to block the progress of the status quaestionis concerning Marot’s 
attitude towards religious matters.’ Lack of restraint might well be 
one of the main causes for this deadlock; it is simply too ambitious 
to strive for categorical statements on delicate subjects like this. Even 
when many indications have been gathered and many circumstances 
point in the same direction, conclusions have to remain hypothetical 
and should never be presented as matters of fact.? We will treat their 
assessments as what they are: more or less substantiated conjectures 
open to adjustment and critique. Discussion of the respective views 
will take place at their appropriate place, while pursuing our own less 
ambitious research at the end of which we hope to have clarified some 
aspects of Marot’s life and work, which are related to religious issues. 

To achieve our aim we will ‘listen’ attentively to what Marot has 
written, has done, what has happened around him, and how others 


A Renaissance poet discovers the gospel: Lutheranism, Fabrism and Calvinism in the 
Royal courts of France and of Navarre and in the ducal court of Ferrara (Leiden, 1994). 
For a detailed assessment, see ch. 3.2. 

$ In 1992 this conflict culminated in a harsh polemics, when G. Defaux and 
F. Lestringant accused Mayer of an unscholarly bias in his treatment of the subject 
of Marot and his religious feelings: ‘Marot et le problème de l’évangélisme: a pro- 
pos de trois articles récents de C.A. Mayer,’ BHR 54 (1992), 125-30. They refer to 
C.A. Mayer, ‘Evangélisme et Protestantisme, Studi Francesi 88 (1986), 1-14; ‘Clément 
Marot et Marguerite d Angoulême, Revue de l'Histoire Littéraire de la France 5 (1986), 
819-30; ‘L’avocat du roi d’Espagne, Jean Bouchard, le Parlement de Paris, Guillaume 
Briçonnet et Clément Marot, BSHPF 137 (1991), 7-24. The three articles denounced 
by Defaux and Lestringant were subsequently—and the fact is significant—included in 
a collection of his articles: C.A. Mayer, Clément Marot et autres études sur la littérature 
francaise de la Renaissance (Paris, 1993). Cf. Trevor Peach in his in memoriam of C.A. 
Mayer in the bulletin of the Société Française d’Etude du Seiziéme Siècle (n° 46, July 
1998), who refers to him as “...cet humaniste moderne, dont les dernières années 
avaient un peu été assombries par des polémiques qu’il n’avait pas cherchées.” 

°? One could write a history of the research concerning Marot’s religion along the 
same lines as Albert Schweitzer did concerning the Leben-Jesu-Forschung, showing 
that many scholars used their reconstruction of ‘who Jesus really was’ to enunciate 
their own set of beliefs, projecting it on to the ‘historical Jesus.’ See A. Schweitzer, Von 
Reimarus zu Wrede. Eine Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung (Tübingen, 1906). 
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viewed him. Being modest does not mean that one is not demanding, 
on the contrary: We not only want to hear what Marot explicitly said, 
but also what he tried to keep silent. That is what listening is about. To 
be able to achieve this, it is crucial to catch all signals, even the weak- 
est, and then do our utmost to decode them, using all skills available— 
literary, historical, philosophical, and theological. Moreover, when it 
comes to drawing conclusions, we have felt inclined to suspend them 
rather than to leap into them; and whatever conclusions we reach will 
remain tentative. 

In this study we concentrate on Marot’s Psalm paraphrases, which 
for all kinds of reasons are often excluded (or if included, only treated 
superficially) in assessments of Marot’s religious stance.’ Neverthe- 
less, they are without a shadow of doubt Marot’s most substantial 
contribution to religion-related literature and occupied him—with 
intervals—for over ten years.'' They were addressed to the French 
court, became the nucleus of the Geneva Psalter, were censored by 
the Paris Faculty of Theology (1543 onwards), and stayed highly popu- 
lar for several decades.” Fully aware of the multi-layered character of 
these texts, we are convinced that they should not be excluded while 
assessing Marot’s religious sensitivity. 

Since texts can only be properly understood in their context, both 
literary and historical, a preliminary chapter is devoted to outlining 
this context by analysing some of Marot’s texts against their histori- 
cal and biographical background. We confine ourselves to (parts of) 


10 Both Mayer and Screech abstained from an analysis of the Psalm paraphrases 
when assessing Marot’s religious commitment; Defaux made the fact that Marot made 
these translations one of his main arguments, but without a systematic analysis of the 
paraphrases themselves from this angle. See ch. 3.3. 

1 The first Psalm paraphrase was published before 1532 (Psalm 6), the final collec- 
tion in 1543 (49 Psalms). 

” For this, see F. Higman, Piety and the people: religious printing in French, 1511- 
1551 (Aldershot, 1996), p. 7, who, while writing about the most widespread pious texts 
in French, concludes: “the most popular text of all, though still ambiguous, does have 
a clearly Reformed connection: the versified Psalms of Clément Marot.” 

5 For a historical biography, see C.A. Mayer, Clément Marot (Paris, 1972) and 
G. Defaux in the introduction to his edition of Marot’s Oeuvres Poétiques, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1990-92), vol. 1, pp. xvii-clxix. References to Marot’s texts are taken from this edition. 
The volumes will be referred to as ‘Defaux P and ‘Defaux II.’ A critical assessment of 
this edition can be found in Marie Madeleine Fontaine, ‘Notes sur quelques poèmes 
de l’ Adolescence clémentine de Marot et les avatars de ses éditions de 1538, BHR 69 
(2007), 157-192. In the transcription of the old texts I abstained from interfering 
with the contemporary spelling of the the French texts, only disambiguating i/j and 
u/v for the sake of readability. Neither did I try to ‘correct’ printing or writing errors, 
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texts whose usual assessment we think has been defective, i.e., either 
misleading or missing opportunities to uncover valuable aspects of the 
way Marot related to the religious issues of his days. These soundings 
are placed in a loose chronological frame, providing an opportunity 
for the reader to get acquainted with Clément Marot and his texts 
(Chapter 1). A bibliographical essay will introduce the piéce de résis- 
tance of our research: over 3,000 lines of French poetry commonly 
referred to as Marot’s verse translation of biblical Psalms (Chapter 
2). Having thus described the field of the Psalm paraphrases we will 
tailor our general research question to fit this highly specific mate- 
rial by describing the status quaestionis (Chapter 3). The next chap- 
ters (4-12) contain fundamental research, viz. a systematic analysis of 
Marot’s versifications from different angles to uncover philosophical, 
theological, and religious presuppositions implicitly present in them," 
to conclude with a general assessment of Marot’s Psalm translation 
project. After completion of this part of our research, we return to 
the religious aspects of Marot’s Psalm translations comparing his view 
on the use of the Psalms with Jean Calvin’s, as worded in the latter’s 
preface to the Geneva Church book of 1543 (Chapter 13). A look at 
Marot’s post-Geneva poetry against the background of the events in 
Geneva will enable us to get a better picture of the way Marot in the 
end related to the religious issues of his days (Chapter 14), opening the 
way for a concluding survey to gather the harvest, trying to reassess 
the relation between Marot and religion (Chapter 15). 


because I lack the necessary expertise. So, theoretically, orthographical oddities and 
errors are not mine, but the original author’s; which of course does not exclude the 
possibility that in transcribing I added errors to the original, for which I apologise 
both to the original author and to the reader. In the Latin texts I have tried to resolve 
the abbreviations. Unless otherwise indicated the translations of passages from French 
authors are mine. 

14 For a detailed outline of this section of our research, see ch. 3.4. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MEETING CLEMENT MAROT 


The best way to get acquainted with a poet is by reading his poetry. 
Leafing through L’Adolescence clementine (Marot’s first official collec- 
tion of poems, published in 1532, containing his ‘juvenile’ poems!) 
makes clear that Marot was not specifically a religious poet: only nine 
out of the 139 poems are religious, and of these nine, two are transla- 
tions. Thus, the focus on religion should not become a bias in reading 
Marot, whose poetry covers all elements of human existence. The next 
thing one notices is that his worldly poems are really worldly. Only 
when the subject demands it does religion pop up: in epitaphs,’ or if a 
character in agony calls out for divine help.’ A lexicological sounding 
concerning the word ‘Dieu’ reveals that the term is used quite often, 
but most conspicuously in allegorical poems referring to Olympic or 
Parnassians gods. What is more: with the exception of the specific reli- 
gious poems the reference to the Christian God is almost always formal 
or formulary.‘ There are only two texts in which God is doing a little 
bit more than just being mentioned: both times it concerns an Epistre 
addressed to Marguerite d'Alençon, the King’s sister, renowned for 
her religious concern and at the time Marot’s employer.’ Of the seven 
religious poems of his own making, two are dedicated to the holy Vir- 
gin (one for a contest, a ‘Puy’), two are related to Christmas, and three 
commemorate Christ’s passion. The two translations from Latin are 


! It was printed by G. Tory for P. Roffet (Mayer n° 9). In the sixteenth century 
‘Adolescentia’ referred to the first stage of life, ending at thirty. An extensive list 
of errata to Defaux’s edition of L’Adolescence clementine was drawn up by Marie 
Madeleine Fontaine and published in an appendix to her article, ‘Notes sur quelques 
poèmes de l’Adolescence clémentine de Marot et les avatars de ses éditions de 1538, 
BHR 69 (2007), 177-81. 

? E.g., the epitaph: De frere Jehan Levesque (Defaux I, p. 103). 

> E.g., Epistre de Maguelonne, v. 163 (Defaux I, p. 69). 

* ‘Diew (76x): a pagan god (32x), the Christian God (44x, of which: ‘Pleust a Dieu’ 
11x). 

° Epistre du despourvu (Defaux I, p. 77) and Epistre en prose à la dicte Dame touch- 
ant l’armée du Roy en Haynault (Defaux I, pp. 82-4), an ardent prayer for peace as 
the ‘tressacrée fille de Jesuchrist.’ 
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pious meditations of the Cross, the one more medieval in tone, the 
other more humanist.° The only thing one can say about these poems 
is that they show that Marot was well informed with respect to reli- 
gious issues, was able to express religious feelings and content, and 
both intrinsically and formally tended to conciseness.’ 


1.1 Until the Affaire des Placards (1534) 


A crucial event in Marot’s life was his imprisonment early 1526, con- 
nected with an accusation of heresy: Lutheranism, a label that could 
be applied to anyone who was unruly in matters of religion.’ His usual 
protector, Marguerite d'Alençon, was in Spain, occupied in trying to 
obtain the release of her brother, François I‘. The experiment by the 
Bishop of Meaux (Guillaume Briconnet) to reform the Church in his 
diocese with the help of a number of biblically skilled preachers under 
the patronage of the éminence grise of the French Renaissance, Lefevre 
dEtaples, had been obstructed by conservative forces in Paris, prof- 
iting from the King’s absence. A joint cooperation of the Parlement 
and the Faculty of Theology had resulted in the issuing of a sum- 
mons against a number of Briçonnet’s collaborators, forcing some of 


€ Les tristes vers de Philippe Beroalde...(Defaux I, pp. 55-9) and Oraison con- 
templative devant le crucifix (Defaux I, pp. 60-4) a translation of a poem by Nicolas 
Barthélémy de Loches. 

7 In the translation of the last part of Beroaldo’s Carmen lugubre de die dominicae 
Passionis Marot condensed 45 hexameters of Beroaldo to 27 decasyllables (v. 143-69, 
Defaux I, p. 59), not only a considerable shortening but also a concentration of con- 
tent, the latter also being a distinctive feature of his own poems. Marot’s juvenile 
religious poems are discussed by P. Leblanc, La poésie religieuse de Clément Marot 
(Paris, 1955), pp. 36-63. 

8 David Nicholls, ‘Heresy and Protestantism, 1520-1542: questions of perception 
and communication, French History 10 (1996), 182-205, notes that in the late 1520s 
“a lack of solid information about Luther and German affairs” left the field free to 
propaganda of all kinds (p. 192); and in the 1530s the term Lutheran was still used 
to refer to anyone “who took too much interest in religious matters, was too curious 
and too knowledgeable about them and therefore capable of taking on churchmen on 
their own ground”; a political aspect is the perception of Lutheranism as an “organ- 
ized conspiracy against the religious, and therefore the social and political order.” 
(p. 204). For a nuanced description of what was going on in the French Church before 
confessionalisation, see F.M. Higman, Censorship and the Sorbonne: a bibliographical 
study of books in French censured by the Faculty of Theology of the University of Paris, 
1520-1551 (Geneva, 1979), pp. 37-45. Here the obvious but often overlooked circum- 
stance is lucidly phrased: “...in many cases, the French évangéliques were saying the 
same things as Luther; but that does not make them Lutherans.” (p. 39). 
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the most prominent leaders, including Lefèvre d’Etaples and Gérard 
Roussel, to take refuge in Strasbourg (late 1525). Had not the King 
returned from Spain, slowly getting grip on the matter again in mid- 
1526, the disaster would probably have been complete. Now, after a 
while most of the exiles were able to return and function again under 
the protection of the King and notably the King’s sister, Marguerite.° 
Against this background an arrest on the accusation of Lutheranism 
was not a minor thing." 


1.1.1 L’Enfer, a sermon from hell 


The sheer horror of being imprisoned, not knowing whether justice 
will ever be done, is reflected in Marot’s poem L’Enfer, which he read 
to the King and which circulated—not only among friends—and was 
printed in clandestine editions in Antwerp (J. Steels, 1539) and in 
Lyon (E. Dolet, 1542).!' We focus on the moment that this complaint 
about judicial arbitrariness is linked with religion. This happens when 
Marot’s guide, a ‘ministre d’Enfer,’ reveals that the alma mater of this 
shameful race of corrupt judges and lawyers is Hydra and thus they 


°” The captivity of the King (February 1525-March 1526) had caused a serious cri- 
sis of the monarchy, exploited by the Parlement to extend its sphere of influence. 
After his return the King had to reclaim his authority over and against the Parlement, 
succeeding only in 1527 during a lit de justice. For this matter, see Robert J. Knecht, 
Un prince de la Renaissance: Francois I” et son royaume (s.l. 1998), pp. 263-6. Symp- 
tomatic: concerning the arrest of De Berquin the King’s explicit orders to release him 
were simply ignored (19/11/1526) and it was only by using force and thanks to the 
support of the Bishop of Paris (Jean Du Bellay) that the King could get him out of the 
Parlement’s prison, the Conciergerie (pp. 259-60). 

10 External material evidence for Marot’s arrest consists of two letters (dated 13 
March 1526) from the Bishop of Chartres (Louis Guillard). In one he informs his 
ecclesiastical court about the accusation of heresy and in the other he demands the 
Paris police to arrest Marot and subsequently transfer him to Chartres. The letters 
can be found in Gallia Christiana, vol. 8, pp. 408-9; they are reprinted in Guiffrey 
I, pp. 107-8 and Mayer, La religion de Marot, p. 11. Guillard employed one of the 
leading theologians of those days as his personal advisor in matters of religion, Josse 
Clichtove, who dedicated several works to him, among which the Propugnaculum 
Ecclesiae adversus Lutheranos (1526). His Antilutherus (1524) was dedicated to Charles 
Guillard, Louis’s father, president of the Paris Parlement (J.K. Farge, Biographical reg- 
ister of Paris Doctors of Theology, 1500-1536 (Toronto, 1980), pp. 102-3). 

1 Defaux I, pp. 19-33, notes, pp. 799-812. Mayer n° 79 and 102. For a general 
assessment see Jacques Berchtold, ‘L'ENFER: Les enjeux d’une transposition mythique,’ 
in CC, pp. 625-43. That Marot read it to the King and that it must have circulated can 
be inferred from a reference in an Epistle of Marot to the King, written from Ferrara 
(see ch. 1.2.1). 
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are like ‘serpents,’ turning legal proceedings into a profitable busi- 
ness, and that the pater familias is Cain (who slew his brother), thus 
revealing the deepest cause of the perversion of justice, i.e., lack of 
brotherly love: 


Ainsi est il de ces bestes noysifves: 
Ceste nature ilz tiennent de la race 
Du grand Hydra, qui au profond de Thrace, 
185 Où il n'y a, que guerres, & contens, 
Les engendra des leage, & des le temps 
Du faulx Cayn. Et si tu quiers raison, 
Pourquoy Proces sont si fort en saison: 
Scaiche, que c’est faulte de charité 
190 Entre Chrestiens. Et à la verité, 
Comment l’auront dedans leur cueur fichée, 
Quand par tout est si froydement preschée? 


A escouter vos Prescheurs, bien souvent, 
Charité n’est, que donner au Convent. 

195 Pas ne diront, combien Proces differe 
Au vray chrestien, qui de touts se dict frere. 
Pas ne diront, qu’impossible leur semble 
D'estre Chrestien, & playdeur tout ensemble.” 


These verses are the apotheosis of the first part of L'Enfer, the defective 
preaching of the Church is revealed to be the cause of the judicial cor- 
ruption, especially the failure to preach and practice ‘charité (charity, 
love).” In the usual sermons ‘charité’ is equated with giving money to 
charities (‘donner au Convent,’ v. 194), which obscures what ‘charité’ 
really means: brotherly love. The language Marot uses has a strong 
biblical intertext, since three keywords (‘charité (vv. 189, 194), ‘frère 
(v. 196) and ‘Cayn’ (v. 187)) can also be found together in 1 John 
3,10-12: 


2 Defaux IL pp. 24-5. Italics mine; the numbering refers to Defaux’s edition. 

13 What do words mean? Mayer notes (italics mine): “Pourtant, et ici encore la 
Renaissance se révèle avec éclat...” (Mayer, Clément Marot, p. 122). Lestringant typi- 
fies it as a “coloration nettement évangélique,...qui mêle à la satire de la justice la 
critique des gens d’Eglise.” (Lestringant, L’Adolescence, p. 378). Screech stresses that 
preaching was one of the major themes of Briconnet and notes the Scriptural reference 
in this passage to 1 Cor. 6,1-7 (Screech, Renaissance poet, pp. 80-1; also in Defaux 
II, pp. 806-7). The mixing of biblical and mythological language is characteristic of 
Marot, but not at all uncommon in the sixteenth century. 
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... whoever does not do right is not of God, nor he who does not love his 
brother. For this is the message which you have heard from the begin- 
ning, that we should love one another, and not be like Cain who was of 
the evil one and murdered his brother..." 


What is more, L’Enfer follows the basic line of reasoning of 1 John 3: 
moral behaviour is considered to be the consequence of being—or not 
being—in God. This accent, together with the stressing of the impor- 
tance of biblical preaching are markers of a critical religious sensitivity 
and sound quite defiant in a poem describing an arrest based on the 
charge of Lutheranism, especially since the accusation itself is passed 
over in a hilarious episode in which the accused, having descended to 
the deepest parts of Hell, is asked for his name and in identifying him- 
self refers to the Pope (Clement V), with whom he shares his Christian 
name: “Clement n’est poinct le nom de Lutheriste...” (v. 350). 


1.12 Deploration de Florimond Robertet: a sermon by Death 


A French minister of state with a long record of service, Florimond 
de Robertet, had died on 29 October 1527. The deceased not only 
was a lover of Renaissance Arts and a true Maecenas (which is com- 
mon knowledge), but must also have been a sympathiser of reforming 
experiments in matters of religion (which is not otherwise known, but 
has to be supposed based on Marot’s Complainte, written on the occa- 
sion of his death and published afterwards).’ In this allegorical poem, 
styled as a wandering poet’s report of the funeral procession, ‘La Mort’ 
is incited to a sermon-like speech by ‘Francoyse Republique,’ who at 
the end of her lament had admonished the sons of the deceased to 


1 Unless otherwise mentioned, Bible texts are quoted from the RSV. The first 
Epistle of John plays on the intricate and reciprocal connections between divine love 
and brotherly love, culminating in the famous equation of the two terms: God is love 
(‘quoniam Deus caritas est,’ 1 John 4,8). 

5 Defaux I, pp. 207-23; notes, pp. 609-25. The text appeared as a plaquette (s.1.n.d., 
probably 1527/28; Mayer n° 5), then in Les Opuscules (c. 1531—Mayer n° 6) and was 
incorporated in the appendix of L’Adolescence clementine (1532; Mayer n° 9). It also 
exists in a manuscript copy owned by a nephew of the deceased (BnF, Ms. 1717; survey 
of the literature in Defaux I, pp. 611-13). Historical information in Mayer, Clément 
Marot, pp. 146-63 and C.A. Mayer, ‘Florimond Robertet: Italianisme et Renaissance 
française, in C.A. Mayer, Clément Marot et autres études (Paris, 1993), pp. 339-53: “Il 
semble pourtant peu probable que Marot eût pu écrire un poème aussi protestant que 
l'est la Déploration...s il n’avait su que ce dernier avait adhéré aux idéees nouvelles.” 
(p. 352). 
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scorn Death, since the arrow of Death has become useless (‘Comme 
inutile est son Dard, v. 275). In 1 Cor. 15,54-56 the same is said of the 
‘sting of death,’ thus creating a textual link to this pericope.'® When ‘La 
Mort’ hears these words, she takes over, halts the cortège, turns around 
on her chariot, and starts a sermon addressing all of mankind:”” 


285 Peuple seduict, endormy en tenebres 
Tant de longs jours par la doctrine d'homme, 
Pourquoy me fais tant de pompes funebres, 
Puis que ta bouche inutile me nomme? 
Tu me mauldictz, quand tes Amys assomme, 
290 Mais quand ce vient, qu'aux obseques on chante, 
Le Prebstre adonc, qui d’Argent en a somme, 
Ne me dict pas mauldicte, ne meschante. 


Et par ainsi de ma pompe ordinaire 
Amande plus le vivant, que le mort. 
295 Car grand Tumbeau, grand Dueil, grand Luminaire, 
Ne peult laver Ame, que peché mord. 
Le Sang de Christ, quand la Loy te remord, 
Lave seul l'ame, ains que le corps desvie. [Par Foy te lave] 
Et toutesfois sans moy, qui suis la Mort, 
300 Aller ne peulx en l’eternelle vie. 


External rites only produce pecuniary profit to the clergy; it is only 
the blood of Christ that can save man (1 John 1,7). A little further on, 
the tone becomes even more critical, since by professing faith in God 
alone, the uselessness of praying to the saints is implied: 


325 Prie à Dieu seul que par grâce te donne 
La vive Foy, dont Sainct Paul tant escrit. 
Ta vie apres du tout luy abandonne, 
Qui en peché journellement aigrist. 
Mourir, pour estre avecques Jesuchrist, 


16 Marot only uses the biblical word ‘aiguillon’ (sting) once (v. 11). Arrow and 
scythe are the mythological equivalents: the arrow is dipped in the Styx and serves as 
‘sceptre’ of Death Triumphant: “La Mort en lieu de Sceptre venerable / Tenoit en main 
ce Dard espoventable / Qui en maintz lieux estoit tainct, & taché / Du sang de cil, 
qu’elle avoit submarché.” (v. 56-9). The term ‘dard’ occurs seven times in the sermon 
and functions as a lexical binding agent, being used in quite heterogeneous lines of 
thought: v. 296, 324, 357, 374, 438, 448, 451. 

17 Defaux I, pp. 215-7. Italics (phrasing with religious connotations) mine. The 
text quoted is the oldest version (Ms. 1717, plaquette and Opuscules); variant readings 
of the text, as published in L’Adolescence clementine, are placed in the margin (see 
above, n. 15). 
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330 Lors aymeras plus que vie mortelle. 
Ce beau soubhait fera le tien esprit: 
La chair ne peult desirer chose telle. 


The biblical reference to the apostle Paul in this pericope was not gra- 
tuitous but substantial. The two active texts are Eph. 2,8 and Phil. 1,21- 
24. Remarkably, the biblical topic of cupio dissolvi, which is developed 
here, is followed in the next stanza by a meditation on the body as 
the soul’s prison, a line of thought prepared for by the opposition of 
‘esprit’ and ‘chair’ in the final lines of this stanza. In this stanza death 
becomes the key that sets free the fiery soul to return to its origin: 
heaven. This quite mystical-philosophical line of thought (Ubi mors, 
ibi libertas) is in turn concluded by a biblical meditation on man being 
inheritor and child of God (Gal. 4,6-8): 


L'âme est le feu, le corps est le tyson. 
L'âme est d’enhault, et le corps inutile 
355 Nest aultre cas que une basse Prison, 
En qui languist: l’âme noble, et gentile. 
De tel prison j’ay la clef tressubtille: 
C’est le mien Dard a lame gracieux: 
Car il la tire hors de sa Prison vile 
340 Pour avec Foy la renvoyer aux Cieulx. [Pour d’icy bas]! 


Tien toy donc fort du seul Dieu triumphant, 
Croyant qu'il est ton vray, et propre Pere: 

Si ton Pere est, tu es donc son Enfant, 

Et Heritier de son Regne prospere. 


These excerpts may suffice to show that Marot was able to write a 
sermon-like speech, full of biblical and philosophical references, simul- 
taneously developing two lines of thought on Death. In the first line he 
unfolds an anthropological-mystical view (Death is a relief, a libera- 
tion from this world); the corresponding semantic field is filled with 
oppositions and reversals of meaning: body/soul, below/above, tem- 
poral/eternal, here/there, now/then.” In the second line of thought, 


18 This variant already in Les Opuscules (Defaux I, p. 610). 

1 The anthropological or mystical line of thought strongly resembles Marguerite’s 
view of death in the Dialogue en forme de vision nocturne, a poem in which Marguerite 
tries to console herself over the loss of her niece. It probably dates from 1524/25; simi- 
lar thoughts also in Le Miroir. For a theological assessment of Marguerite’s early writ- 
ings, see Gary Ferguson, Mirroring belief: Marguerite de Navarre’s devotional poetry 
(Edinburgh, 1992), pp. 26-41 and Robert D. Cottrell, The grammar of silence: a read- 
ing of Marguerite de Navarre’s poetry (Washington 1986), pp. 36-56. 
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Marot develops a biblical-theological view in which the fear of Death 
is overcome since Christ has washed all sins away; the semantic field 
is full of religious terms: sin/grace, punishment/mercy, lost/saved, law/ 
gospel. The very emphatic use of ‘Foy’ and the frequent use of the 
epithets ‘seul,’ ‘vive’ (always ‘vive Foy’) and ‘vray’ (always referring 
to God) shows the author’s allegiance to the reforming cycles around 
Marguerite, where these epithets serve as ‘épithètes de connivence’: 
signs of connivance.” 


In order to get a grip on Marot’s religious sensitivity, is it helpful to 
continue our assessment by discussing whether the thoughts devel- 
oped here are more ‘Protestant’ (in 1526 this word was still an anach- 
ronism) or ‘Evangelical,’ or more in line with Luther or Marguerite, 
or ultimately inspired by Bishop Briçonnet? I doubt it. Nevertheless, 
these issues are generally addressed in commentaries on this poem. 
C.A. Mayer informs us that Marot wrote this sermon because he must 
have been temporarily under the spell of an enthusiastic Dominican 
preacher at Blois: the future ‘Protestant’ minister Matthieu Malingre,” 
and this is the reason why this text of Marot’s sounds so Lutheran, 
Evangelical, or Protestant (we omit the scare quotes, because annoy- 
ing). Mayer uses these terms interchangeably, because he considers 
them to be synonymous, referring to ideas circulating in France at 


2 Isabelle Garnier-Mathez, L’épithéte et la connivence: écriture concertée dans un 
corpus de textes évangéliques français (1523-1534) (Geneva, 2006), describes the Evan- 
gelical network around Marguerite using lexicological research tools. She focuses on 
the use of specific adjectives as signs of allegiance to an ideological community. She 
screened a selection of texts in order to isolate this particular idiom for the Evangelical 
network around Marguerite. Most prominent were ‘seul Dieu,’ ‘vive foy, and ‘doctrine 
humaine.’ Though valuable, this kind of research has its limits since both the selection 
of search terms and texts searched determine the possible result and enhance the risk 
of circular reasoning. For instance, while reading Screech, Renaissance poet, pp. 57-8; 
102-4, I noticed prominence of the last two terms with Erasmus: does this imply that 
Erasmus belonged to Marguerite’s Evangelical network as well? Nevertheless, in the 
sermon of ‘La Mort’ the lexical material is suggestive: ‘foy’ (vv. 298, 388, 415, with 
‘vive’: vv. 326, 401; in the original text twice more: vv. 340, 377). ‘seul’ (vv. 325, 341, 
383 once more in the original text: v. 298); ‘vray’ (vv. 342, 442). 

*1 Matthieu (or Thomas) Malingre fled to Switzerland in 1529, was in Neuchâtel 
in 1533, and became a Protestant minister in 1535. He collaborated with Olivétan on 
the French Bible. His Chansons nouvelles demonstrantz plusieurs erreurs et faulsetez, 
([Neuchâtel, Pierre de Vingle, c. 1534]), contain contrafacts of Marot’s chansons, 
as does his satiric play, Moralité de la maladie de Chrestienté ([Neuchatel, Pierre de 
Vingle], 1533). See GLN-4821 and GLN-4499. 
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the time that were often similar to or triggered by ideas of Luther.” 
Others, however, inform us that Marot must have read Marguerite’s 
Dialogue en forme de vision nocturne, because every line of thought 
present here is present there as well; and a subgroup of this group even 
holds the view that this poem was indirectly shaped by the exhorta- 
tive letters of Guillaume Briçonnet to Marguerite, pointedly claiming 
that these Evangelical ideas should not be confused with the ideas of 
Luther or Malingre.” Though interesting, it is not entirely clear what 
exactly is brought to our attention here, both on the historical and the 
semantic level. 

That around that time Marot heard Malingre preach at Blois is a 
fact; we know it because Malingre refers to it in a poem written in 
1542, and his claim is not denied by Marot in his poetic reply of May 
1543.” However, constructing a theory based on a single fact of such 
accidental nature sounds almost as incorrect as arguing ex nihilo. The 
main risk is that something accidentally known is treated as crucial 
information, obscuring less known (or unknown) essential circum- 
stances. In 1527 Marot not only met Malingre, but was surrounded 
by people who held ideas associated with Luther. Marguerite’s court 
was populated with and frequented by them, and Marguerite herself 
was one of them. Some probably were as radical and persuasive as 


2 Mayer, La religion, pp. 66-9; 122-32; Id, Clément Marot, pp. 146-63. In La reli- 
gion the term ‘luthérien’ prevailed, whereas in the biography the term ‘protestant’ is 
most prominent, ‘évangélique’ being used sometimes as an equivalent. Not unaware of 
the distinctions between these terms, Mayer uses them on and off to refer to more or 
less radical reforming ideas circulating in France before 1540, ideas which were still as 
diffuse as these three terms are confusing. Concerning the sermon in Deploration the 
point Mayer wants to make is the temporary character of the influence of Malingre: 
“La vivacité, la conviction, la fougue de Malingre ont sans doute fait une forte impres- 
sion sur le poète, impression qui se trouve reflétée dans l’ouvrage. Mais linfluence 
de Malingre sur Marot n’a pas duré... Autrement dit, la Déploration de Florimond 
Robertet correspond a une inspiration momentanée.” (Mayer, La religion, pp. 128-29; 
Clément Marot, p. 163). 

3 Christine Martineau-Génieys, Le thème de la mort dans la poésie francaise de 1540 
a 1550 (Paris, 1978). Marot’s Deploration is discussed on pp. 439-85; the link with 
Marguerite/Briçonnet on pp. 460-83; Mayer’s thesis on pp. 458-9. About the influ- 
ence of Briçonnet’s letters to Marguerite on her Dialogue, see Christine Martineau and 
Christian Grouselle, ‘La Source premiére et directe du Dialogue en forme de vision 
nocturne: la lettre de Guillaume Briçonnet à Marguerite de Navarre, du 15 septembre 
1524. Publication et commentaire, BHR 32 (1970), 559-77. 

* Defaux IL pp. 337, 399-400. Malingre published his poem together with Marot’s 
poems in 1546. He refers to sermons he preached at Blois in which he had ‘publicly 
denounced the Mass,’ an element not reflected in Marot’s poem. For more details 
about these poems, see ch. 10, n. 4 (p. 288). 
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Malingre; many were certainly more learned.” Is it only because of 
an incidental survival of a scrap of paper that Malingre can be pro- 
claimed important for Marot’s religious development? In my opinion 
this is methodologically incorrect, and unfair. Perhaps Maitre Gérard 
Roussel and Marot were befriended, perhaps le Docteur Pierre Caroli 
and Marot discussed these matters, perhaps some unknown lay theo- 
logian who has left no trace in history at all informed Marot, and per- 
haps Marot himself read some of the French translations of Luther’s 
texts that were circulating, perhaps... These options, if mentioned at 
all, are often only mentioned en passant, since refuting Mayer’s the- 
sis is considered to be of higher importance. This is preferably done 
by suggesting someone else’s influence. Christine Martineau devotes 
many pages to refuting Mayer’s idea and proposing her alternative: it 
was Briconnet from the beginning to the end. Marot is Evangelical, not 
Protestant: “soyons absolument catégorique sur ce point.” The chain 
of action and reaction continues, when Mayer replies that the poem 
has ‘absolutely nothing’ to do with Briçonnet: “La Déploration est 
un poéme parfaitement protestant, soyons absolument catégorique 
sur ce point.”? 

These similar categorical statements suggest that the discussion 
about possible influences might very well be a semantic issue with 
ideological overtones. Evangelical, Protestant: what do these terms 
mean; to what do they refer; are they in any way well-defined? They 
seem to be for the protagonists but that is only because they are used 


23 In 1523 Pierre Caroli and Martial Masurier (two theological doctors present in 
the entourage of Marguerite) were condemned for—among other things—criticising 
prayers to the saints, railing at prayers and Mass foundations for the dead, naming the 
acceptance of stipends ‘simony.’ In 1524 Gérard Roussel was denounced for similar 
preaching. For this, see J.K. Farge, Orthodoxy and reform in early Reformation France: 
the Faculty of Theology of Paris, 1500-1543 (Leiden, 1985), pp. 172-3. 

% Martineau, Le thème de la Mort, p. 475. The task to prove this affirmation is 
set out confidently, “puisqu'il nous est aisé, la correspondance...entre nos mains, de 
prouver que le discours de la Mort dans la Déploration de Florimond Robertet con- 
tient toutes les idées de Briçonnet sur la mort...et ne contient qu’elles.” (p. 460). On 
the next 23 pages she shows that all themes of the Deploration are also treated by 
Briçonnet in his letters to Marguerite and along similar lines, which as such is interest- 
ing but does not prove dependence, let alone influence. See also below, n. 28. 

7 Mayer, ‘L'avocat du roi d’Espagne, Jean Bouchard, BSHPF 137 (1991), 21. This 
categorical statement is criticised by Defaux/Lestringant (‘à propos de trois articles,” 
p. 129; id.) as unscholarly. This might be correct, but it appears to be a ‘tit-for-tat quote 
of Martineau’s categorical statement, who is not read a lesson by Defaux/Lestringant 
but whose book is held up as a book “dont nous ne saurions, pour notre part, assez 
souligner les mérites.” What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
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as chiffres. According to Martineau, Evangelical refers to the ideas of 
Marguerite and Briconnet, and in her view this is something com- 
pletely different from Protestant, a term for which Malingre is the 
marker. Behind Malingre the image of Calvin looms up, doubling the 
anachronism, since in 1527 Jean Calvin was still in his teens. What 
Martineau wants to show is that around Briçonnet and Marguerite 
something special was nascent concerning the reformation of the 
Church, a kind of ‘third way’ that surpassed all other reformations. 
She labels this third way Evangelical, a standard term since Pierre 
Imbart de la Tour and Lucien Fèbvre, whose exact meaning and 
extent has been much discussed ever since.” Her démarche concerning 
the sermon of ‘La Mort’ implicitly also claims Marot for this group, 
and distances him from other reform-minded groups symbolised 
by Malingre (labelled Protestant). Mayer not only criticises the way 
Martineau claims Marot, but he is also of the opinion that the entire 
construction is faulty. He uses the three terms (Lutheran, Evangeli- 
cal, Protestant) off and on, and does so on purpose (as he explains in 
his 1986 article on Evangelism and Protestantism), to make clear that 
during Marot’s lifetime they could not properly be distinguished and 
that—therefore—the so-called third way is an optical illusion; it never 
did exist, at least not intentionally in the 1520s and 1530s. It only came 
into existence as the outcome of a historical process of fierce persecu- 
tion by the most intransigent officials of the Catholic Church. Mayer 
is aware that historico-lexicologically one should differentiate between 


8 As a specimen of Martineau’s theological view I would like to quote her remarks 
on the subject of the ‘certitude du salut’ which in La Deploration is enunciated without 
any reserve: “Mais nous criera-t-on aussitôt: erreur! La doctrine sur laquelle s’appuie 
ici la Mort est « protestante », « luthérienne » (mettons bien soigneusement ces mots à 
la fois en italique, leur contenu n’ayant point encore par nous été défini, et entre guil- 
lemets, car ce n’est point nous qui parlons ici [sc. Mayer]) et tout le monde sait bien 
que c’est là une vision pessismiste du salut: la porte du ciel n’étant ouverte qu’aux élus, 
on peut dire qu’elle n’a jamais été si chichement entrebaillée.” (Martineau, Le thème 
de la mort, p. 454.) In opposing Briçonnet to Calvin on the subject of predestination 
she suggests the birth of a distinct Evangelical theology: “Briçonnet marche comme un 
danseur de corde sur son fil raide tendu entre le gouffre de la prédestination et celui de 
la liberté humaine. Quand il risque de tomber à droite, vite il fait un mouvement qui 
le rétablit dans sa position première. Et autant s’il penche à gauche. Et comme, somme 
toute, il est impossible de déclarer que quelqu'un croit à la prédestination, à moins que 
catégoriquement il n’affirme, comme le font Luther et Calvin, que le tri entre les bons 
et les mauvais a été fait par Dieu dès l’origine du monde.” (p. 473). 

# For a survey of the history of this term and an assessment of its use, see Heather 
M. Vose, ‘More light on sixteenth-century Evangélisme: a study in cross and spirit,’ 
Journal of Religious History 14 (1987), 256-68. 
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these terms, he is even fully aware of the anachronistic aspects of the 
use of the term Protestant, but keeps stressing the correctness of using 
this term to make clear that Marguerite, Roussel, Marot, and perhaps 
even Briçonnet, might well have gone much further on the road of 
reformation than they actually went, or would have developed the 
reforming activities in a completely different direction, if the authori- 
ties would only have let them. In short: moderation was not their aim, 
it was forced upon them, the penalty being death; it is the outcome 
of an obstructed reforming effort of a part of the French Church in 
the 1520s and 1530s. If someone who is defeated by brutal force at 
the cost of many lives eventually moderates his claims and complies 
with the ruling forces, it is—this seems to be Mayer’s point—not fair 
to suggest that this outcome was also the initial goal, let alone that 
it is trumpeted forth as superior to all others. In making this point 
(which in itself in my opinion is valid), Mayer unfortunately operates 
with a static conception of ‘Catholicism,’ equating it with the posi- 
tion of the intransigent faction who gradually gained the upper hand 
in the 1540s, thus in a way making the same error he reproaches his 
opponent with: projecting accidental historical outcomes on to situa- 
tions in which they were still in the making, not crystallised yet but 
heavily debated. Both Beda and Briçonnet were Catholics in the 1520s. 
Words should be used carefully and accurately, not only because of 
the danger of anachronism, but in particular because of the danger of 
twisting reality.*! 


3 Some illuminative quotes from C.A Mayer, ‘Evangélisme et Protestantisme, 
Studi Francesi 88 (1986), 1-14: “Il faut connaître toute l’histoire de cette persécution 
ignoble, surtout le procès intenté par la Sorbonne à l’instigation de Beda, aux réfor- 
mateurs de Meaux, pour bien comprendre les motifs qui ont forcé Briçonnet, Gérard 
Roussel, et à un moindre degré Lefèvre lui-même à se ranger. Même Marguerite de 
Navarre...a dû cesser son encouragement et sa protection dans le cas de Clément 
Marot, réfugié auprès d’elle après l Affaire des Placards.... Si Marot finira par abjurer 
en 1536, si Briçonnet et Gérard Roussel finiront par devenir de bons catholiques, 
ce nest pas certes, que leur croyance était plus modérée que celle de Luther; c’est 
uniquement à cause de la persécution, face à laquelle ils se trouvaient sans protection 
à la différence de Luther et de ses adhérants.” (p. 9); “Le seul événement qui les a fait 
changer d’opinion et les a ramenés au bercail de l’église, c’est la persécution.” (p. 11); 
“Ce qui a empêché une grande partie de la population à épouser le protestantisme, 
c’est la peur; ce que a sauvé le catholicisme, c’est la persécution.” (p. 12). 

1 Higman, Censorship and the Sorbonne, pp. 37-45, draws the demarcation line in 
1543, when the intransigent theologians from the Faculty of Theology finally succeeded 
in getting a ratification of their 26 articles of faith by the King and the Parlement. 
Before that time the Gallican Church was an “organism with many diverse tendencies” 
(p. 45). As distinctive features of the circle around Briconnet (Lefévre) and Marguerite 
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Notwithstanding their fundamental opposition, Mayer and Martineau 
do agree on something else: the theological ideas Marot expressed in 
this poem are not his own. They must have been derived from someone 
else, even to such an extent that it almost becomes a matter of cause 
(preferably mono-causal) and effect: either Marot is under the spell of 
a preacher, or he is mesmerised by a poem of Marguerite’s (who in 
turn is mirroring pious exhortations of her personal religious coach, 
Bishop Briçonnet). We may wonder whether that is really how ideas 
are formed, what people do, what poetry is all about? Does Marot echo 
what he hears or reads? Or is he—while writing—integrating, mix- 
ing, and adjusting all kinds of thoughts (which he heard or read), and 
perhaps—while formulating his thoughts—contradicting himself, not 
knowing where everything will lead or will end; like human beings so 
often do, especially on the touchy field full of pitfalls that theology was 
in those days? 

The only thing we can safely conclude is that Malingre must have 
had pleasant memories of a previous encounter with the poet he 
admired. Concerning his influence on Marot, we should never for- 
get that Marot lived in an environment populated with people who 
had ideas similar to Malingre’s, and who were nearer to Marot for 
a much longer period. ‘No man is an island,’ everyone is influenced 
by what is going on around them. This poem makes clear that Marot 
was participating in that still very diffuse activity of reforming the 
Church, in which ideas of Martin Luther often were the triggers to 
start native experiments with the means and people available. One can 
discern similarities in the way ideas are worded, or adjusted, but one 
should not draw the lines of dependence too strictly, nor label content 
too exclusively.” Since one cannot refer to this heterogeneous group 


he mentions a passionate concentration on Christ and the use of Scripture to purify 
the Church from accretion (pp. 38-41), elements not strange to Luther. Because of 
Gallicanism and conciliarism, criticism of the Pope was a minor issue in France. Litur- 
gical experiments were possible as these belonged to the bishop’s authority (pp. 40-2). 
The point of no return, still according to Higman, was the Sacramentarian denial of 
the physical presence of Christ in the elements of the Eucharist emanating in the 
Affaire des Placards, and subsequently the breaking of the unity of the Church (pp. 
43-4). One may well ask whether these two criteria really refer to principal stances or 
are included in the definition, since questioning the Real Presence in the Eucharist was 
simply incompatible with staying alive in France. It was lése majesté. 

» Cf: “Si maintenant, lon s’étonne [sc. about the content of Marot’s Complainte], 
qu’on se rappelle seulement que Florimond Robertet était favorable aux évangéliques 
et que son intégrité était sans tache. Quoi de plus naturel, dés lors, pour Marot, que 
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without using a term, a pragmatic use of the term ‘Evangelism’ as a 
container concept seems to be defendable. Belonging to and partici- 
pating in this movement, Marot picked up his pen and wrote down 
the words of the Deploration. If scrutinised on its theological topics the 
Deploration is radical in its stress on the eminent role of faith, its use 
of straightforward biblical language, and its criticising of the merce- 
nary attitude of the Church, selling all kinds of pious goods, which are 
not only superfluous but spiritually empty (Masses for the dead, invo- 
cation of saints).® Nevertheless this was only 1527, and in the French 
Church these issues were still under debate: no choice had to be made 
yet between preaching salvation by faith, pleading for a purification 
of the message, concentration on Christ, propagation of the use and 
authority of Scripture on the one hand, and loyalty to the Catholic 
Church on the other. Limits were being defined; balances were sought. 
Admittedly, the option Marot took was not the one that guaranteed 
peace and quiet, but Marot was certainly not alone. To some it might 
have been offensive, by others it would have been applauded, and in 
Marot’s direct circle the latter was more likely than the former. What 
Marot did not do, however, was to attack the Church itself, although 
the depiction of the pompous ‘Fée nommée Rommaine’ strangely 
resembles the scarlet woman of anti-Papist propaganda.™ He also did 
not attack the holy Mass itself (either the ritual or the theology). What 
he criticised was the multiplication of Masses for pecuniary reasons. 
But twice this is also an argumentum ex nihilo, and thus not very 
conclusive, since no one can know whether he cautiously heeded his 
tongue concerning these issues.” One can be brave and prudent at 
the same time, exploring limits without being reckless. He had been 


dintroduire, dans la complainte qu’il lui consacre, un exposé des croyances dont il 
avait goûté Phonnéteté spirituelle.” (Leblanc, La poésie religieuse, p. 105). 

3 Next to the vv. 290ff, already quoted on p. 12, one can also think of these quotes: 
“Messes sans nombre, & force Anniversaires, / C’est belle chose, & la façon j'en 
prise: / Si sont les Chantz, Cloches, & Luminaires: / Mais le mal est en l’avare Preb- 
strise... Nordonne à toy telles solennitez, / Ne soubz quel marbre il fauldra qu’on 
tenterre, / Car ce ne sont vers Dieu que vanitez.” (v. 421-4, 429-31; Defaux I, p. 218). 

4 V, 55-82 (Defaux I, pp. 208-9). 

3 Masurier and Caroli had proclaimed that they considered the Canon of the Mass 
a human accretion to the original Lord’s Supper, a proposition condemned as her- 
etic in the Faculty’s determinatio of November 1523 (Farge, Orthodoxy and reform, 
p. 173). The Faculty and Parlement were willing to act, but the non-cooperation of the 
King prevented worse, at least for the leaders of the experiment. 
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imprisoned for heresy once; and when preparing the publication of 
the Deploration he decreased the density of “Lutheran idiom’ in the 
‘sermon of Death,’ though not ceding an inch in matters of content. 


1.13 A year of wonders (1533-34) 


In 1533, the King had left Paris, leaving his sister Marguerite and her 
second husband (Henry d’Albret, king of Navarre) to govern the city 
in his name. Gérard Roussel preached the Lenten sermons in the Lou- 
vre and the audience grew by the day. Old hopes revived; many things 
suddenly seemed possible after all. The Faculty of Theology, worrying 
about the spread of what it labelled heresy, advised by their syndic 
Noel Beda, ordered six of its graduates (bachelors) to preach against 
the ‘perverse doctrines of the Lutherans.’ In the meantime, the Faculty 
staff gathered information about Roussel’s sermons, in order to draw 
up a list of the articles of heresy extracted from his sermons to be sent 
to the King. Although he had repeated his firm determination to root 
out heresy, the King was above all displeased by the uproar the whole 
matter had caused in Paris, and acted both against the accused (Rous- 
sel) and the accusers (Beda and his six acolytes). Both were banned 
from preaching in public, but whereas Beda and his bachelors were 
banished from Paris accused of plots and monopolies Roussel was 
only put under house-arrest with Marguerite until the King would 
return and settle the affair himself.” When this news spread, followers 


3% The version in Les Opuscules (c. 1531) is almost identical with Ms. 1717 and the 
plaquette. Only once (v. 340) has ‘avec Foy’ been replaced by ‘d icy bas.’ Marot sig- 
nificantly lowered the level of typically Lutheran idiom significantly in the first edition 
of L’Adolescence clementine (1532) by suppressing the word ‘foy’ twice and the word 
‘seul’ once. For the details, see above, n. 20. 

*” For facts and persons: Farge, Orthodoxy and Reform, pp. 201-3; the text of Fran- 
cis’s ordinance of 18 May 1533: Herminjard, vol. 6, appendix: n° 416bis, pp. 445-8. 
For a detailed account of what happened in Paris in 1533-34, see V.-L. Bourrilly and 
N. Weiss, ‘Jean du Bellay, les protestants et la Sorbonne’ BSHPF 53 (1903), 193-231; 
BSHPF 54 (1904), 97-143. For this episode, see C. Schmidt, Gérard Roussel. Prédi- 
cateur de la reine de Navarre (Geneva, 1845), pp. 84-109. An assessment from the 
view of Le Picart (one of Beda’s most popular preaching bachelors, also banned from 
Paris) in L.J. Taylor, Heresy and orthodoxy in sixteenth-century Paris (Leiden, 1999), 
pp. 45-70. For the events around the text of Beda’s poster, see Herminjard, vol. 3, 
n° 418, pp. 54-60 (letter from Pierre Siderander to Jacques Bédrot of 28 Mai 1533). 
Siderander (at the time a student in Paris) claims that every day (‘quotidie’) broad- 
sheets ‘pro et contra’ were posted. 
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of Beda launched a poster campaign against the Lutheran heretics, the 
opponents striking back with counter broadsheets, for which Marot 
seemed to have supplied a text. At least a rondeau and a dizain against 
Beda were published in July 1533 by F. Juste in Lyon (added to his 
edition of L’Adolescence clementine) together with the original Beda 
broadsheet, which began with the call: “Au feu, au feu, ceste heresie / 
Qui jour et nuyct trop nous blesse.”** The heresy is referred to as 
‘lutheriens mesdictz.’ The broadsheet explicitly calls upon the citizens 
of Paris to do what God demanded that should be done and which the 
King thus had failed to do: punish the ‘chiens mauldictz’” by throwing 
them into the fire (“au feu!...Dieu l’a permys”). Then follows Marot’s 
counter-broadsheet, at least this is how the rondeau is introduced by 
Juste: Responce de Clement Marot à l'escripteau icy dessus: 


En l’eau, en l’eau, ces folz seditieux, 
Lesquelz, en lieu des divines parolles, 
Preschent au peuple ung tas de monopoles 
Pour esmouvoir debatz contentieux. 

Le Roy leur est ung peu trop gratieux: 
Que n’ha il mys à bas ces testes folles 

En l’eau. 


Beda cum suis are labelled ‘seditious fools,’ and accused of replacing 
the divine Word by human plots. The king had indeed been too lax, 
but the other way around: one should not burn the good preachers, 
but plunge Beda and his acolytes into the river Seine. It does not come 
as much of a surprise that Marot did not incorporate these provocative 
texts in the first official Paris edition of La Suite de l’Adolescence clem- 
entine, late 1533 or early 1534.“ More than official texts, however, this 
kind of ad hoc frantic poetry shows what kind of emotions the affairs 
in Paris had evoked and which side Marot was on. He is revealed 
as being not a mere spectator, cautious and prudent, but an active 


% Mayer n° 14bis (12 July 1533). Juste entitles the poster: “Ce que aulcuns The- 
ologiens plaquerent à Paris, quand Beda fut forbanny, voulans esmouvoir le peuple à 
sedition contre le Roy.” 

# ‘Chiens mauldictz (Herminjard vol. 3, p. 59). Juste has ‘hereticques mauldictz.’ 
The Juste edition also contains a dizain reflecting this broadsheet war, in which ‘folz 
predicateurs’ and ‘bons precepteurs’ are opposed: “Au feu, en l’eau, en Pair ou en la 
terre, / Soient pris et mis ces folz predicateurs.” 

© Defaux II, p. 292; notes, pp. 1091-4. In the remainder the Sorbonne classes are 
likened to ‘cabaretz’ and in order to cool off dipsomania immersion in water is advised. 

‘| Paris, veuve P. Roffet, [1533/34]; Mayer n° 15; Moreau IV, 767, i.e., listed under 
1533: “datation (fin 1533), confirmée par l’état des lettrines et caractères.” 
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contributor to the religious discussions in Paris: he was involved, he 
provided ammunition. This poem also shows how the Parisian affairs 
were viewed and discussed in the more independent and safer city 
Lyon, where this poem was printed. Although the Juste editions are 
unauthorised, this does not imply that Marot did not know about 
them, or that he did not consent to their publication. Francois Juste 
was Marot’s preferred Lyonnese printer and remained so, even after 
Marot’s return from exile; the clair-obscur of these unofficial publica- 
tions might have been an opportunity for Marot to publish more risky 
material, dissociation afterwards always remaining possible: these were 
publications with an ‘escape’ function, so to speak.” 

Early in 1534 an epistle addressed to a Docteur en Theologie appeared 
in print, explicitly addressing the accusation of Lutheranism. It was 
written by Marot and published in an addendum to his translation of 
the first book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses.” In this addendum five poems 
are put together announced on the title page as: Certaines œuvres, qu'il 
feit en la prison, non encore imprimeez. The poem De l'inconstance 
d’Ysabeau, which at first sight has nothing to do with imprisonment, is 
headed by a ‘legend’ of its own: ‘le rondeau qui fut cause de sa prinse,’ 
suggesting that the captivity had basically been a woman’s affair. And 


# Cf. Jeanne Veyrin-Forrer’s comments on the Lyonnese editions of L’Adolescence 
clementine 23/02/1533 and 12/07/1533 (Mayer n° 13 and n° 14bis): “Juste, s’était 
ainsi donné, plus ou moins licitement, le quasi monopole des éditions lyonnaises de 
Clément Marot, qui ne semble pas, de son côté, s’être jamais opposé aux initiatives de 
son imprimeur libraire.” (J. Veyrin-Forrer, ‘Les Oeuvres de Clément Marot: Questions 
bibliographiques,’ in HL, pp. 151-67, there pp. 153-4). Defaux also suggests that Marot 
must have provided Juste with manuscript versions of some of his poems in 1533- 
34 (Defaux II, pp. Ix-lxii and pp. 1091-4, notes to the dizain and rondeau against 
Beda). Villey had already noted this: “[Juste] a donc des manuscrits, et des manu- 
scrits qui, à coup sûr, nous apportent souvent du Marot authentique.” (Villey, Tab- 
leau chronologique, p. 39). Mayer remains sceptic and considers these editions pirated. 
A general survey of the non-conformist Lyonnese printing milieu: J.-F. Gilmont, 
‘Le “Protestantisme” des libraires et typographes lyonnais (1520-1560), Revue d'histoire 
ecclésiastique 101 (2006), 988-1013. About Juste, Gryphius, and Dolet: 992-6. For the 
first versified prayers of Marot, also printed by Juste, see below, n. 61. 

8 Le Premier Livre de la Metamorphose (Paris, E. Roffet, 1534); Mayer n° 21, 
Moreau IV n° 1100. There is some uncertainty about the date (the title mentions 
both 1533 and 1534), but generally 1534 is accepted, because the editio princeps cer- 
tainly dates from 1534 (Mayer n° 18, Moreau IV n° 1099)—because ‘additions’ are 
‘added,’ an edition with additions is posterior to one without; see Villey, Tableau 
chronologique, pp. 53-4. 

“ Rondeau De l’inconstance d’Ysabeau (Defaux I, pp. 176-7); intertext with this 
poem is created in the opening phrase of the ballad Contre Celle qui fut s'Amye: ‘Ung 
jour rescripviz à m’Amye / Son inconstance seulement’ (Defaux I, p. 126). 
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indeed, being denounced by an offended woman is the theme of a ballad 
whose refrain is introduced as if the offended lady had been talking to 


je ne scay quel Papelard 
Et luy a dict tout bellement, 
Prenez le, il a mangé le Lard. 


This last phrase (‘Get him, he has eaten the bacon’) has often been 
taken literally and linked to breaking the laws of abstinence during 
Lent. Nevertheless, it is highly likely that it was a proverbial expres- 
sion (‘Get him, he is the guilty one’), or even had the connotation 
of ‘to give a dog a bad name and hang him.”* In a rondeau parfaict 
Marot celebrates his liberation, and in a poetic epistle to his friend 
Lyon Jamet, likens himself to a rat that has been trapped and now 
invokes the help of a ‘Lyon’ to get out. By the way, the rat got caught 
“pour autant qu’il avoit / Mangé le lard, & la chair toute crue.”“° One 
gets the impression that Marot deliberately created a hermeneutic con- 
fusion by playing semantic games with the proverbial expression ‘il a 
mangé le lard.’ But whatever the case, it is undeniable that these poems 
seriously ‘Villon-ise’ the story of Marot’s imprisonment.” Only in the 
Epistle to Bouchart are things different. There we find a clear reference 
to the cause of his captivity: the accusation of Lutheranism. Usually 
only the first part of this poem is analysed, in which Marot refutes 
the accusation, but the rest of the epistle is also worthwhile, and since 
it plays a role in our interpretation we quote the entire text from the 


3 M.A. Screech, Renaissance poet, pp. 40-5, extensively deals with the meaning of 
the phrase ‘Il a mangé le lard,’ discussing the issue whether Marot really ‘has eaten the 
bacon,’ sc. during Lent, as is always tacitly added. He is amused since in Marot’s days 
this phrase was commonly used as a proverbial expression: “Marot did not invent it. 
It was as much at home in Mediaeval French as it was in the French of Marot’s day. 
It means, He is wrongly accused of some crime or other. It was applied to scapegoats.” 
(p. 40). He also states that the syntax forbids a literal reading (then it should have been 
‘il a mangé du lard’). The ‘bacon’ (not meat) is also peculiar, but in the proverb it is in 
its place, since it is the lure (p. 42). Screech concludes that no reference to breaking 
the Lenten fast is present. Cf. Cotgrave’s French-English dictionary (1611): ‘il a mangé 
le lard: He is most guiltie, or he only is guiltie, of that theft.’ 

4 Epistre a son amy Lyon (Defaux I, pp. 92-4; the quote is v. 19). The combination 
of eating ‘le lard’ and ‘la chaire toute crue’ is not a redoubling, but a playful fusion of 
the proverb and the narrative of the fable, using the verb they share: ‘manger.’ 

*” To quote only one authority: “Isabeau est sans doute un nom fictif, peut-être 
même une personne fictive, conçue par Marot à exemple de François Villon qui 
attribuait tous ses malheurs a l’inconstance de sa maîtresse.” (F. Lestringant, note on 
this poem in his edition of L’Adolescence clémentine, p. 373). Marot published Les 
Oeuvres de Françoys Villon (Paris, Galliot du Pré, September 1533), Mayer n° 238. 
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editio princeps (Paris, E. Roffet, 1534).% Epistre qu'il envoya a Bouchard, 
docteur en Theologie, is the ‘legend’ which heads this poem. 


Donne response a mon present affaire, 
Docte docteur. Qui t’a induict a faire 
Emprisonner depuis six jours en ¢a 
Ung tien amy, qui onc ne t'offensa? 

5 Et vouloir mettre en luy crainte, & terreur 
D’aigre justice, en disant que l’erreur 
Tiens de Luther? Point ne suis Lutheriste, 
Ne Zvinglien, encores moins Papiste, 

9 a Je ne fuz onq, ne suys, & ne seray, 
Sinon Chrestien, & mes jours passeray 

c Sil plaist a Dieu, soubz son filz Jesuchrist.“ 

10 Je suis celluy, qui ay faict maint escript, 
Dont ung seul vers on n’en scauroit extraire, 
Qui à la Loy divine soit contraire. 
Je suis celuy, qui prends plaisir, & peine 
A louer Christ, & sa Mere tant pleine 

15 De grâce infuse: et pour bien l’esprouver, 
On le pourra en mes escriptz trouver. 
Brief, celluy suis, qui croit, honnore, & prise 
La saincte, vraie, & catholique Eglise. 
Aultre doctrine en moy en veulx bouter: 

20 Ma Loy est bonne. Et si ne fault doubter, 
Qu’a mon pouvoir ne la prise, & exaulce, 
Veu qu’ung Payen prise la sienne faulse. 
Que quiers tu donc, 6 Docteur catholique? 
Que quiers tu donc? As tu aulcune picque 

25 Encontre moy? ou si tu prends saveur 
A me trister dessoubz aultruy faveur? 
Je croy que non: mais quelcque faulx entendre 
T’a faict sur moy telle rigueur estendre. 
Doncques refrains de ton couraige Pire. 


48 Mayer n° 21. Defaux I, pp. 91-2; notes, pp. 473-5. 

# In 1538 these four lines are contracted into two: “Ne Zvinglien, & moins Ana- 
batiste: / Si non de Dieu par son filz Jesuchrist.” In an erratum the last line is cor- 
rected: ‘Je suis de Dieu...” Since it is always the 1538 edition that is published, we 
maintained the usual numbering; hence the odd numbering of v. 9. The denial of 
being a ‘Papiste’ (1534) is defiant, but in line with the Gallican reflex of the French 
Church, although the “encores moins’ which precedes it remains risky. That Marot in 
1538 changed ‘Papiste’ to ‘Anabatiste’ might well be a sign of increased caution, but 
does not affect the main purport: a formal anti-partisan confession, complemented by 
a straightforward basic profession: ‘I am a Christian.’ To confess oneself a Christian 
must be sufficient, no adjective required. For an assessment in a broader context, see 
ch. 1.2.1, and in particular n. 79. 
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30 Que pleust à Dieu, qu’ores tu peusses lire 
Dedans mon corps de franchise interdit, 
Le cueur verrois aultre qu’on ne t'a dit. 

A tant me tais, cher Seigneur nostre Maistre, 

Te suppliant, à ce coup amy m'’estre. 

35 Et si pour moy à raison tu n'es mis, 
Fais quelcque chose au moins pour mes amys, 
En me rendant par une horsboutée 
La liberté, laquelle m’as ostée. 


The situation seems clear: someone has accused Marot of Lutheranism 
(Terreur. de Luther, vv. 7-8) and induced a member of the Faculty 
of Theology, named Docteur Bouchart, to demand his imprisonment. 
This theological doctor is now implored to drop the charge and set 
him free (‘Fais quelcque chose...en me rendant…la liberté, vv. 35-8), 
since the accusation is false (‘Point ne suis Luthériste,’ v. 8). Every- 
thing can be reduced to rumours and misunderstanding (‘faulx enten- 
dre, vv. 27-8). 

Contrary to the usual approach, which often focuses on establishing 
the exact historical reference, we will concentrate on the act and date 
of publication (1534). The main reason to do this is that the allusion to 
Marot’s 1526 imprisonment, which is generally accepted, is not at all 
certain, and not based on the epistle itself (which contains no specific 
information)” but inferred from the fact that in 1542 Etienne Dolet 
published the entire 1534 addendum as an appendix to L’Enfer, thus 
suggesting the same imprisonment as the historical reference in all 
poems.*! However, we are not obliged to follow Dolet or to conclude 


5 Some elements remain hard to account for when assigning this poem to 1526: 
1. A Doctor of Theology had no jurisdiction concerning heresy. 2. In 1526 a special 
commission was active prosecuting all cases of heresy. 3. The place of Marot’s impris- 
onment is odd, since the Châtelet is the civil authority’s prison (police). 4. Nicolas 
Bouchart can be linked to the Bishop or Chartres, but not to any prosecuting activ- 
ity. For a complete analysis, see Dick Wursten, “Dear Doctor Bouchart, I am no 
Lutheran.” A reassessment of Clément Marot’s epistle to Monsieur Bouchart, BHR 
70 (2008), 567-578. There is a consensus that the published epistle is probably not 
identical to the (supposed) original epistle, dispatched from prison. Mayer, La reli- 
gion, p. 14: “il n’est pas nécessaire...de croire que l’épitre à Bouchart ait vu le jour 
dans les ténèbres du Châtelet”; Screech, Renaissance poet, p. 27: “It may have been 
retouched...It may be doubted that this poem, as we have it, was a missive sent to 
a distinguished theologian, without modification whilst Marot was prisoner in the 
Châtelet.” 

5I Mayer n° 102; Longeon n° 148. This is announced on the title page: L'Enfer... Item 
aulcunes Ballades & Rondeaux appartenants à l'argument. Transformed into an 
appendix of L'Enfer the 1534 section is now headed: Sensuyt la prinse de Marot. This 
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from editorial juxtaposition to historical correspondence. In short, the 
1534 poems can refer to any imprisonment, and as far as we know 
Marot has been arrested three times;* therefore, we suggest shifting 
our focus and beginning the interpretation at the other end: the date 
of the epistle’s publication. 

A 1534 reader would have read this epistle in its context: the col- 
lection of poems referring to an arrest of Marot with the odour of a 
setup (‘il a mangé le lard’). It is only in this epistle that the charge is 
specified: Lutheranism. Reading is interpreting, not only half a mil- 
lennium post factum, but also for Marot’s contemporaries. They, like 
us, had to establish the references of a text while reading it. About the 
addressee ‘Bouchart, Docteur en Theologie, there will not have been 
much discussion in 1534, since a theological doctor named Nicolas 
Bouchart had only recently (1 July 1533) been appointed in a special 
commission of the Faculty of Theology, dealing with the charges of 
heresy concerning the sermons of Gérard Roussel, a case which was 
only resolved in March 1534.” Bouchart not only was a member of this 
commission, but had the special task to approach the King concern- 
ing this matter. This last circumstance makes this epistle oddly to the 
point and creates the impression that it is addressing the issue of the 
day, although not an arrest of Marot but of one of his friends, Gérard 
Roussel, Marguerite’s personal almoner.** What is more, some elements 


editorial manoeuvre is hailed by Defaux as facilitating a ‘better appreciation’: “C’est 
Etienne Dolet, qui...a eu l’insigne mérite de regrouper tous les poèmes relatifs à 
ce que lui-méme appelle ‘la prinse de Marot’.” (Defaux II, p. 803). He should have 
been more cautious; Dolet’s grouping might well have done the opposite. This simple 
editorial juxtaposition subsumed the other poems under L’Enfer (undeniably con- 
nected to 1526), creating the impression that all poems share the historical reference 
of the latter. 

52 Spring 1526 (L'Enfer), autumn 1526 (Marot was arrested trying to help someone 
who was arrested), and spring 1532 (implied in the Affaire Meigret, when he was 
accused of having broken the fast; see below, n. 55). 

5 This committee was established on 9 May 1533 to draw up a list of the articles 
of heresy preached by Roussel in his Lenten sermons in order to inform the King, 
who promised personally to pass judgment after his return. The King only returned 
to Paris in February 1534. In March 1534 Roussel was cleared of the charge of heresy: 
“Gerardus Ruffus prorsus liberatus est theologorum calumniis ac decreto Regis abso- 
lutus.” (Cop to Bucer d.d. 5 April 1534, Herminjard, vol. 3, n° 458). See also Schmidt, 
Gérard Roussel, pp. 105-7. 

54 Roussel was not the only one: files were compiled against other preachers as well. 
In contemporary letters the names of Couraud and Bertaut are mentioned. For this, 
see Herminjard, vol. 3, n° 451, n° 458. We can add that on 23 December 1533 Jean 
Morand, canon of Amiens, was denounced by his own chapter for heretical preaching. 
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that sound a little peculiar when taken to refer to Marot sound natural 
when they are connected with Roussel, viz. the remarkable reference 
to ‘the many writings’ on religious matters (‘maints escripts,’ v. 10), 
in which nothing unorthodox will be found. Marot had indeed writ- 
ten some Christian poems, but not ‘many writings.’ In the context of 
Roussel’s trial this phrase is entirely adequate, since screening his texts 
and reports about his sayings was exactly what the theological doctors 
were doing, preparing a final report for the King on which to base his 
judgment. 

With respect to the imprisonment mentioned in the title of the 
addendum and in this poem, it is safe to surmise that a 1534 reader 
would not immediately have thought of Marot’s 1526 imprisonment 
but of a much more recent and quite spectacular capture. During Lent 
1532 six prominent courtiers, among whom Marot, were arrested 
charged “d’avoir mangé de la chair durant le temps de Karesme & 
autres jours prohibez.”* This accusation is registered not only in the 
registers of the Paris Parlement, but also recorded in the Journal d’un 
bourgeois de Paris.” This arrest remained a topic of public disussion 
for a long time, because it became apparent that it was a scheme to 
frame Meigret, or to say it in French: ‘il a mangé le lard.” Marot’s 


He was arrested and his case was sent to the Parlement and to the Faculty of Theology, 
which passed judgment on 15 July 1534. Farge, Biographical register, pp. 337-9). 

5 Arch. Nat. Registres du Parlement de Paris, X, 1535, 150v° (quoted in Mayer, 
Clément Marot, p. 103). Note that unlike the proverb ‘Il a mangé le lard,’ the grammar 
is right and no ‘bacon’ is mentioned: ‘de la chair’; also present the necessary reference 
to make it an offence: ‘Lent and regular fastdays.’ 

°° Being accused of breaking the fast was synonymous to being accused of Luther- 
anism, as can be observed in the juxtaposition of the two in the Journal d’un bourgeois: 
“parce qu’il estoit lutherien et mengeoit de la chair en caresme et aux vendredys et 
samedys.” (p. 374, quoted in Mayer, Clément Marot, p. 106; La religion, p. 17). The 
author names all six, focusing on Laurent Meigret, a wealthy courtier (surnamed ‘Il 
Magnificque’), one of the King’s financers. In Mayer, La religion, appendix I (mainly 
pp. 139-49) one can find many official texts in which heresy, Lutheranism and break- 
ing of the fast appear together in enumerations. 

5 For a detailed assessment of this affair as a scheme to disgrace Laurent Meigret, 
see Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 103-8; also in La religion de Marot, but in this book 
one should correct the year in the title of the first chapter (‘Et la tentative d’arrestation 
en 1530,’ p. 11) and the erroneous erratum on p. 185 (‘pour 1530 lire 1534’), the only 
correct year being 1532 [all underscores are mine]; similar corrections on pp. 17-8, 
where the 1532 affair is discussed. In his attack on Marot in 1536 Sagon still referred 
to this affair, “Que tu mengeois en Karesme du lard. / Non pas caché, mais devant 
tout le monde, / qui t'a congneu de vie trop immunde / Et de ce lard tu faisois maintz 
Meigret / A l’homme ethique, hereticque en secret.” (Mayer, Clément Marot, p. 109; 
La religion, p. 19). 
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imprisonment was almost immediately lifted thanks to the interven- 
tion of Marguerite’s secretary, Estienne Clavier, who bailed him out. 
Mid-1534 Meigret was the only one still in prison and on 30 August 
1534 he was publicly disgraced and exiled. He settled in Geneva. 
Whether factual or fictional (or a combination of both), the fact 
that exactly this poem with exactly this content was published in 1534 
seems relevant to the interpretation. The poet (and his publisher?) 
must have anticipated the associations this poem would evoke with 
the 1534 readers, and must have intended a reading like this. Pub- 
lication is always also a redefinition of the referents of a text. Using 
his own prison experience as a mask, a persona, Marot, by publishing 
his epistle to Bouchart in 1534, pleads for anyone who is accused of 
Lutheranism, transforming his own past suffering into a plea for a fair 
trial of present prisoners. The ‘Docteur catholique,’ Nicolas Bouchart, 
(and in him, all his colleagues) is reminded not to judge based on spite 
(‘aulcune pique,’ v. 24), or to render someone else a favour (‘aultruy 
faveur, v. 26), let alone to condemn someone based on hearsay only, 
which is assailable and open to misinterpretations (‘quelcque faulx 
entendre, v. 27). Instead of listening to what people say, Bouchart is 
incited to read the heart of those who are so easily accused of heresy 
(‘Le cueur verrois aultre qu’on ne t’a dit,’ v. 32); he will then soon dis- 
cover a heart, pure and completely filled with Christian sentiments: no 
reason not to set the accused free. If he does not want to do this for the 
poet, let him then consider doing it for the poet’s friends, Marot adds 
suggestively and equivocally: “Fais quelcque chose au moins pour mes 
amys.” (v. 36). That is his ‘present affair’ (v. 1) for which he asks the 
Doctor’s benevolent attention, because he himself once was impris- 
oned for similar reasons. The main element of this apologia pro vita 
sua (or perhaps more adequately: pro vita suorum) is the anti-partisan 
confession, which is not articulated in points of faith, but remains for- 
mal, followed only by a straightforward basic profession. Formulated 
in the plural, the message of the epistle to Bouchart might well be: 
“We, who have been accused of Lutheranism, are not heretics, but 
Christians; our only allegiance is to God through his son Jesus Christ. 


°° Next to Gérard Roussel (accused on the basis of oral reports) and Laurent 
Meigret (framed and waiting for judgment) we can add a third friend of Marot’s, who 
was imprisoned in 1533 accused of Lutheranism: Nicholas Bourbon, who had writ- 
ten the liminary poems for L’Adolescence clementine. For this, see V.-L. Bourrilly and 
N. Weiss, ‘Jean du Bellay, les protestants et la Sorbonne’ BSHPF 53 (1903), 228. 
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To confess to being a Christian must be sufficient.” The word ‘Chris- 
tian’ requires no qualification; Whether or not one is a Lutheran is 
irrelevant. This certainly is a defiant element in Marot’s epistle, but 
this is what he wanted Bouchart, and all other investigators and the 
people of Paris to know, some time in 1534. Concluding, Marot was 
not afraid to tread the stage in these wonder years of French Evange- 
lism, openly addressing religious matters in his poetry, indirectly but 
substantively pleading for his friends. 

We even have to go a step further. In the same period Marot started 
to supply the Evangelical movement with some basic religious texts in 
the vernacular. The first specimen appeared in the Lyonnese edition 
of L’Adolescence clementine of 23 February 1533 (a verse translation of 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed), introduced as Le Pater noster, et le 
Credo en francoys faict et traduict par ledict. C.M. et offert na guyeres 
a la Royne de Navarre.” To these two fundamental prayers a Benedic- 
tion devant manger (“Nostre bon Pere tout puissant”) was added in the 
Juste edition of 12 July 1533, the ensemble now being introduced as La 
Foy d’un christian. About the same time the same prayers appeared 
in print as the last part of a curious amalgam of Evangelical epistles 
dealing with prayer (Epistre familiere de prier Dieu. Aultre epistre fam- 
iliere d'aymer Chrestiennement) and a tract dealing with the proper 
way to write French (Briefve doctrine pour deuement escripre selon la 
propriete du langaige Francoys); the title of the prayer section in this 
edition is L’Instruction et Foy d'ung Chrestien.‘! That same year the 


5 L’Adolescence clementine of 23 February 1533 (Mayer n° 13; Rothschild n° 597). 
NB: Picot interpreted 1533 as ancient style (= 1534 n.s.), taken over but afterwards 
corrected by P. Villey on the basis of new evidence, ‘A Propos d’une édition de Marot,’ 
Revue du seiziéme siécle 15 (1928), 156-60. See next note. 

© Mayer n° 14bis (12 July 1533), not known to Picot. The discovery of this edition 
lies at the origin of Villey’s rectification mentioned in the previous note. According 
to A. Hamel, who discovered the July edition in 1926, the additions are identical: 
“Die weiteren Zutaten sind, wie ein Vergleich ergibt, genau die gleichen, die dann 1% 
Jahre später in der Ausgabe vom 12. Dezember 1534 wiederum gedruckt wurden.” 
(A. Hamel, ‘Clément Marot und François Juste, Zeitschrift für französische Sprache 
und Literatur 50 (1927), 131). This implies that the description of the content of Juste’s 
edition of 12 December 1534 by Picot (n° 600) can be applied to Mayer n° 14bis as 
well. Helga Tichy, librarian of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (only extant copy), con- 
firmed the presence of these three prayers with their heading in the Juste edition of 12 
July 1533. An unfortunate circumstance is that in French Vernacular Books the editor 
seems to have been ignorant of this state of affairs and reintroduced Picot’s dating (FB 
36594); the same mistake in FB 36613. 

& Mayer n° 241, n° 241bis (addenda), Higman F42-F44 (three editions in 1533, 
the last ‘Mense Decembri, correct chronological order: F43, F44, F42). The first 
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same printer, Antoine Augereau, also reissued Marguerite’s Miroir de 
lame pecheresse three times, first anonymously, afterwards openly and 
in an expanded version with Marot’s verse translation of Psalm 6 at 
the end.” While these editions were published, an additional edition 
of the mixed treatise about prayer and orthography appeared in print, 
in which not only the orthographic tract was expanded, but also two 
new prayers were added to the Instruction: a French translation of the 
Ave Maria (“Esjouys toy Vierge Marie”) and Graces pour ung enfant, 
a postprandial prayer (“Nous te remercions nostre Pere celeste”). This 
edition of the Epistres-Doctrine-Instruction appeared in December 
1533. It was reprinted shortly afterwards. This substantial produc- 
tion and publication of devotional texts reveals that Marot in 1533 was 
actively involved in the Evangelical movement around Marguerite. 
When we look at the poems Marot published for the first time in 
La Suite de l’Adolescence clementine (late 1533 or early 1534) we find 
this impression corroborated. We notice not only that from the second 
edition onwards the Instruction et Foy d’ung Chrestien (to which Psalm 
6 is added) is included in it and even opens the collection, but also that 


edition (F43) contains the same prayers as the Juste edition of July. The Instruction et 
Foy dung Chrestien is not announced on the title page of this curious publication; it 
simply appears at the end. For the complex bibliographical matter, see Jeanne Veyrin- 
Forrer, ‘Antoine Augereau, graveur de lettres et imprimeur parisien (vers 1485?- 
1534), in La Lettre et le texte (Paris, 1987), pp. 3-50; an analysis of the Briefve doctrine 
on pp. 27-30, description of the editions on pp. 45-6 (nrs. 18-20). The content of 
L’instruction is summed up in Mayer Bibliographie, pp. 95-6. See also William Kemp, 
“Marguerite of Navarre, Clément Marot, and the Augereau Editions of the Miroir,’ 
Journal of the Early Book Society for the study of Manuscripts and Printing History 2 
(1999), 113-56, in particular 116-7. 

% For the Augereau editions, see Higman M36-M38. The second reprint is the first 
containing Marot’s verse translation of Psalm 6. It follows a theological tract and three 
prayers, and is introduced as Le VI. Pseaulme de David, translaté en Françoys selon 
PHebrieu, par Clement Marot Valet de chambre du Roy. Simon Du Bois printed the 
Miroir twice (1531 and 1533) in Alençon (Higman M34, M35). 

& Higman F44 and F42 (Veyrin-Forrer, 19 and 20). The latter is a corrected reprint 
of the former, the changes mainly concerning the Briefve Doctrine. In two copies the 
third edition of the Miroir is bound in with the final editions of Epistres familiéres/ 
Briefve Doctrine/Instruction (F42, F44). This is more than incidental, since the last edi- 
tion of the orthographic tract refers to examples in the Miroir, using very precise tex- 
tual references. See the study by Veyrin-Forrer (n. 61) and Ph. Renouard, Imprimeurs 
et libraires parisiens du XVE siècle, vol. 1 (Paris, 1964), pp. 213-8 (n° 557-63). The 
presence of Marot’s Psalm 6 in the Miroir should not be linked to the fact that the 
Faculty of Theology forwarded the Miroir for censorship to the Parlement (October 
1533), since it is highly likely that this concerned the first—anonymous—Augereau 
edition of the Miroir (M36), hence without Marot’s Psalm paraphrase. See W. Kemp, 
‘Marguerite of Navarre, Clément Marot, and the Augereau Editions of the Miroir,’ 
p. 126. 
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some literary poems of his own invention have an Evangelical tone as 
well. Most noteworthy are two poems in which Marot re-assigns secu- 
lar motives to religious content: in the Second chant d’Amour fugitif, 
Marot transposes the theme of the fugitive Cupid to the vow of chas- 
tity, declaring the latter full of conceit and counter-natural,“ and in 
his Chant Royal de la Conception nostre Dame Marot uses mythologi- 
cal themes (mainly the ‘Judgment of Paris’) to cleanse Mariolatry.® 
All in all we cannot but conclude that Marot was prominently pres- 
ent on the public scene in the Evangelical wonder years of 1533-34, 
supplying ammunition to the agitators (broadsheets), materially help- 
ing Marguerite to get the Evangelical message through by concentrat- 
ing on the essentials of faith (Psalm translation and prayers in the 
vernacular),% and supporting those of her circle who were in trouble.” 


4 The text of the poems, Defaux I, pp. 344-6; Marot’s conclusion in wv. 77-81. 
Often one surmises influence from Luther’s De votis monasticis (1522) on the first 
poem, because Marot and Luther use similar reasoning. However, when two people 
say the same that does not prove influence, and neither is Luther unique in his criti- 
cism of celibacy. One could also think of Erasmus, whose colloquies questioning the 
virginal monastic ideal for women (virgo uiooyduoc and virgo poenitens) were trans- 
lated by Marot, as was the dialogue Abbatis et Eruditae (defending the aptitude of 
women for learning). Elements of the dialogue Proci et Puella Marot inserted in his 
Chant nuptial for Renée and the Duke of Ferrara (1528). For this, see Jean Céard, 
‘Marot, traducteur d’Erasme,’ in CC, pp. 107-20 and Defaux II, pp. 1198-1201. 

& Defaux I, pp. 352-4. Both poems are fine examples of what Defaux called Marot’s 
‘technique de déplacement.’ In the Chant Royal de la Conception nostre Dame the 
‘Judgment of Paris’ is relocated from the Olympus to mount Zion, and Mary wins the 
price because she is full of grace. (Defaux I, p. 759). En passant the phenomenon of 
the ‘Puy de Marie’ itself seems to be re-allocated as well. The immaculata conceptio 
is demystified and reduced to its theological core: Mary is immaculate, because of 
the Word she brings forth (singing like a ‘Sereine”). Mythology and mariology are 
cleansed (‘christened’ so to speak) in one sweep, when human semantics are sub- 
sumed under the Word itself. Whether this poem is a juvenile poem (as Mayer claims, 
based on the old-fashioned poetic form) or made for the occasion is not as clear as 
suggested; its publication in 1533/34 is what matters. Commenting on the Chant Royal 
chrestien (Defaux I, pp. 357-8) Defaux conjectures an intense cooperation between 
Marot and Marguerite, suggesting that Marot perceived the Chant Royal as a ‘véhi- 
cule parfaitement adapté à la propagation de l’évangélisme et des “idées nouvelles”.’ 
(Defaux I, pp. 767-8). 

6° E.g., Mary is not scorned, nor is her devotion criticised directly, only—but this 
is crucial—redirected towards Christ. In the Miroir the Salve Regina is offered to the 
reader in a French translation along similar lines: the invocations are redirected to 
Christ (as Sebald Heyden had done in German). The same goes for Marot’s rendition 
of the Ave Maria. The salutation and benediction of Mary are translated, both are 
scriptural, but by not translating the second part (the invocation of Mary: ‘ora pro 
nobis’) this part of the devotion is tacitly rejected. 

4 To the list of supportive poems from this period I am inclined to add an epistle 
Marot sent to Marguerite in which the Amazon Queen Penthesileia promises her 
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Nevertheless, one should not jump to conclusions too soon. It is still not 
necessary to label Marot Protestant, Lutheran, Evangelical, Humanist 
or whatever, since all these factions, still not distinct, sympathised with 
what happened in Paris in that period and were often in agreement 
with the general ideas expressed by the various participants, among 
whom Marot seemed to have played no minor role.® 


Whether this is also true concerning what happened in the night of 
17-18 October 1534 is another matter. In posting the Articles veri- 
tables sur les horribles, grandz et importables abuz de la Messe papale: 
inventée directement contre la saincte Cene de Jesus Christ, the Swiss 
Sacramentarian discussion (about the sacrificial character of the rite 
of the Mass and the presentia realis) suddenly released all negative 
religious energy in the area around Paris.® The fact that Marot had to 
flee in the aftermath of this Broadsheet Affair (Affaire des Placards) is 
telling, not necessarily concerning his views on the issue, but certainly 
concerning his prominence on the scene: he simply was considered 
to be one of the main spokesmen of Lutheranism, which in terms of 


support against the attack from the ‘Sorbonne’: Epistre presentée a la Royne de Navarre 
par Madame Ysabeau et deux autres damoyselles habillées en Amazones en une mom- 
merie (Defaux II, pp. 75-6, notes: pp. 846-51). This poem was not published by Marot. 
Guiffrey, who published this poem for the first time, suggested that it was written for 
the wedding of Isabeau de Navarre (16 August 1534) and caused the first argument 
between Sagon and Marot. In this, he is followed by Mayer and (partly) Defaux; Pierre 
Villey criticises this superabundance of precision and suggested a more flexible dating: 
between October 1533 and August 1534. (Villey, Chronologie des ceuvres, pp. 93-4). 

8 Confessional boundaries were not being formed until much later, by first clearly 
circumscribing the matters of faith and then defining which were essential and which 
were not. For this, see Wanegffelen, Ni Rome ni Genève, in which the history of the 
men and women who refused to accept these boundaries is written against this back- 
ground. Wanegffelen places the line of fracture in the 1540s after the fiasco of the last 
interconfessional colloquies (Haguenau, Worms, Ratisbonne). The convocation of a 
Council in 1542, effectuated in 1545, might also be considered a benchmark, as are 
the tracts of Calvin against the Nicodemites from the same period. The ratification and 
publication of the ‘Articles of Faith’ (drawn up by the Faculty of Theology), together 
with the ‘Index’ of condemned writings put together by the Parlement (1543-45) is 
also a clear temporal marker; see above, n. 31. 

® The poster was printed by Pierre de Vingle in Neuchatel (GLN-1920). See 
G. Berthoud, Antoine Marcourt, réformateur et pamphletaire, du ‘Livre des Marchans’ 
aux placards de 1534 (Geneva, 1973), pp. 205-13. Both scale and impact are under 
discussion, recent scholarship tending to play down both; see Taylor, Heresy and 
orthodoxy, pp. 60-2; Nicholls, ‘Heresy and Protestantism,’ pp. 197-8. On the impor- 
tance of the printer, Pierre de Vingle, see William Kemp, ‘La redécouverte des éditions 
de Pierre de Vingle, imprimées à Genéve et à Neuchâtel (1533-1536), in Le livre 
évangélique avant Calvin, pp. 147-77 (a survey of his editions: pp. 165-77). 
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dogma history had by then become not only an imprecise term but 
simply erroneous, since the broadsheets denounced the holy Mass in 
a Zwinglian way that would have horrified Luther. The reaction of the 
Church, the King and the people of Paris make clear that this attack 
on the holy Sacrament was generally perceived as blasphemy. Reprisals 
followed, which cost the life of the printer of the Miroir and the ortho- 
graphical tract, Antoine Augereau. After a clandestine circulation of 
Antoine Marcourt’s Petit Traicté about the Mass (elaborating on the 
same subject) in Paris on 13 January 1535” the repressive measures 
were intensified, an expiatory procession took place during which six 
heretics were burnt, and a general prohibition on the printing of books 
was issued. On 24 January a list of wanted people was proclaimed in 
the city, headed by Pierre Caroli and with Clément Marot the first 
layman mentioned. By then he had found a hiding place in the South, 
with Marguerite. The horror of this episode is reflected in a passage 
of a Coq à lasne, in which he alludes to his flight after a reference to 
the burning stakes: 


Mais en fureur de telle affaire 
Il vault mieulx s'excuser d'absence 
Qu’estre bruslé en sa presence.” 


1.2 After the Affaire des Placards (1535-42) 


The initiative of a group with quite explicit opinions on the nature 
of the Mass, a subject which in France had not really been publicly 
debated until then, changed the odds for the French Evangelical move- 
ment considerably—and not only the odds, also the content: ‘holy 
Mass’ or ‘Last Supper’ had suddenly become the shibboleth pushing 


7 [Antoine Marcourt], Petit traicté tres utile et salutaire de la saincte eucharistie de 
nostre Seigneur Jesuchrist ([Neuchatel, Pierre de Vingle, 1534]); GLN-1952, Higman 
M29. Although aware of the dangers, Marcourt asks the readers in a preface (d.d. 16 
November 1534) to post them again (“Lesquelz articles je desire estre publiez et atta- 
chez par tous les lieux publicques de la terre’); excerpts in Herminjard, vol. 3, n° 485, 
pp. 224-9. 

7 Du cog à Vasne faict à Venise, vv. 174-6 (Defaux II, p. 110). Two different lists 
exist. They are published in BSHPF 10 (1861), 34-9 and BSHPF 11 (1862), 253-8; cor- 
rected, merged and commented by V.-L. Bourrilly and N. Weiss in BSHPF 53 (1904), 
125-9. N° 1 on the list is Pierre Caroli, n° 7 is Marot. His friend Lyon Jamet and the 
court musician Jehannet de Bouchefort also figure on it. 
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aside all other topics.” That the odds had changed can also be inferred 
from the fact that early in 1535 even Marguerite in distant Nérac was 
not able to guarantee a safe haven to Marot and sent him with her 
regards to her cousin Renée in Ferrara. Because of this, the Parisian 
papal nuncio Aleander felt compelled to use his connections to warn 
the Duke of Ferrara against ‘un francese nominato Clemente,’ who 
had been banished from France ‘per essere Leutherano.’ The Duke was 
warned especially against Marot, because he is a “homo de sorte che 
facilmento con destreza potria introdure cola quella peste, che Dio n.s. 
non lo voglia.” Whether intrinsically true or not, it is clear: in 1535 
Marot was considered a notorious Lutheran, a heretic.” 


1.2.1 Epistle to the King 


From Ferrara Marot took up his defence by writing an epistle to the 
King. In it, he claims that the accusation of Lutheranism is part of a 
defamation campaign by the very same people who were the King’s 
enemies (referring to the Faculty’s theologians who attacked the ‘Royal 
lecturers,”* and to the corrupt magistrates offended by L’Enfer), or 
simply envious people, who would invent anything to harm his case 
and advance theirs.” The accusation itself is dealt with along the same 


” This at least is the line of thought developed by Wanegffelen. Ideas on grace 
and justification by faith were not the main issue, but the sensitivity concerning the 
Eucharist. The confessional fixation (theological legitimation) of this difference only 
occurred along the way (i.e., a posteriori), the construction of confessions even later 
(Wanegffelen, Ni Rome ni Genève, pp. 10-16). Emotive and sensitive aspects of the 
celebration of this rich and complex ritual can serve as an indication of someone’s reli- 
gious sensitivity (pp. 17-31). Wanegffelen makes a quite convincing case proving that 
until far in the sixteenth century one can find all kinds of combinations of memorial 
aspects, sacrificial language and liturgical practices on both sides of the confessional 
borders. His chapter ‘La Cène ou la Messe? Le choix s'impose’ (pp. 262-76) deals with 
the period after 1562. 

3 About Marot’s stay in Ferrara: Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 313-40, the quote on 
p. 314; Id., ‘Le départ de Marot de Ferrare, BHR 18 (1956), 197-221. A survey of life 
at this court is offered by Rosanna Gorris, ““Un franzese nominato Clemente”: Marot a 
Ferrare, in CC, pp. 339-64; similar contemporary characterisations in Mayer, Clément 
Marot: “suivre la secte lutherienne” (p. 267); “Lutherani banditi di Franza” (p. 315) 
“fugisse ex Francia quia Lutheranus est” (p. 321). Cf. below, n. 103. 

™ This refers to professors of the Collège des trois langues, also known as the Col- 
lege des lecteurs royaux, founded in 1530 by François I". For more information, see 
Histoire du Collège de France, ed. André F. Tuilier, vol. 1, La création, 1530-1560 
(Paris, 2006). 

75 Au Roy, du temps de son exil à Ferrare, Defaux I, pp. 80-6, notes: pp. 856-63. 
‘les juges corrompables’ (v. 6); Tignorante Sorbonne’ (v. 40) attacking ‘la trilingue, & 
noble Academie / Qu’as erigée’ (vv. 42-3); ‘Menteurs’ and ‘inventeurs’ (vv. 85, 86). 
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lines as in the Epistle to Bouchart: It is an invention by his adversaries, 
to give a ‘mauvaise impression.’ 


De Lutheriste ilz mont donné le nom: 

Qu’a droict ce soit, je leur responds, que non. 

Luther pour moy des cieulx n’est descendu, 

Luther en Croix n’a pas esté pendu 
90 Pour mes pechés: et tout bien advisé, 

Au nom de luy ne suis point baptizé: 

Baptizé suis au nom, qui tant bien sonne, 

Qu’au son de luy le Pere eternel donne 

Ce, que l’on quiert: le seul nom soubs les cieulx 
95 En, & par qui ce monde vicieulx 

Peult estre sauf. Le nom tant fort puissant 

Qu'il a rendu tout genoil fleschissant, 

Soit infernal, soit celeste, ou humain: 

Le nom, par qui du seigneur Dieu la main 
100 Ma preservé de ces grands loups rabis, 

Qui m’espioyent dessoubs peaulx de brebis. 


Once more the core of the reasoning is essentialist and anti-partisan 
(T am not a Lutheran, I am a Christian’), and the reference to baptism 
is even more prominent, stressing the fact that it is all about ultimate 
belonging. The new element is the concrete reference to the Bible. 
Using an argumentum ex absurditate he makes clear how irrelevant 
the name of anyone including Luther is, when one carries the name 
of Christ by baptism, referring to 1 Cor. 1,12-13: 


What I mean is that each one of you says, “I belong to Paul,” or “I belong 
to Apollos,” or “I belong to Cephas,” or “I belong to Christ.” Is Christ 
divided? Was Paul crucified for you? Or were you baptized in the name 
of Paul? 


Marot substitutes the name of Paul for that of Luther and asks similar 
rhetorical questions (vv. 88-91) to make the same point: the name of 
Christ is the only thing that matters (v. 92). By means of a series of 
examples, all taken from the Bible, Marot proclaims the unique, uni- 
versal, and salvific purport of the name of Christ.” By now we have 
noticed this reference to concentrated and essential Christianity so 


7 As is the formula in the Epistle to Bouchart of 1538: “Je suis de Dieu par son 
filz Jesuchrist.” 
77 The Bible texts implied in these verses are Mt. 7,11.15; Acts 4,12; Phil. 2,10-11. 
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often that we can speak of a recurring topic in Marot’s religious self- 
definition. He claims, and continues to claim, the right to be named 
Christian and Christian only, full stop, and forbids the addition of any 
adjective to this name.” 

This defence is the main line in Marot’s official epistles, conjugated 
in different modes, but always passionate; it is also present in more 
private epistles included in a collection of poems he offered in 1538 to 
the new Connétable de France (Lieutenant-general of the King), Anne 
de Montmorency, a man conservative in religious matters. Claiming 
orthodoxy by defining it as ‘essential Christianity’ is substantive and 
strategic at the same time.” However, professing orthodoxy and defin- 
ing it entirely and solely as orienting oneself to Christ (for the rest 
referring to the envy of many and the revenge of some), was prob- 
ably not enough to exculpate him; at least he did not return. That 
Marot did not trust the conditional edict of Coucy (16 July 1535) is 
not surprising, but that he stayed abroad, even after the unconditional 
general pardon of 31 May 1536, is intriguing.® Contrary to what he 


78 Specimina of this ‘essentialist’ reasoning in: Epistre a Monsieur Bouchart (v. 9, 
Defaux I, p. 91), Epistre au roy du temps de son exil à Ferrare (vv. 87-102, Defaux II, 
p. 83), Au roy nouvellement sorty de maladie (vv. 57-9, ibid., p. 93); and even with a 
polemical point in the Epistre envoyee de Venize (v. 79, ibid., p. 104). 

7? Mayer ridicules the passage that refers to Luther: “L’argumentation de ce pas- 
sage est parfaitement ridicule...Inutile de souligner ce qu’il y a de risible dans tout 
cela... A l’époque personne n’a pris cela au sérieux.” (Mayer, La religion, p. 102). Of 
course not, it is meant to be ironical. Nevertheless, Mayer is right to label Marot’s 
defence as unconvincing. The very same lines are used by Marot’s adversaries in 1536 
to suggest that he persevered in his errors. This is why they tried to block his return 
(for this, see below, n. 108). Screech, Renaissance poet, pp. 11-34, elaborates on this 
text, highlighting the intertext with the Bible, Luther, Erasmus, and Lefévre, showing 
that the recurrence to Christ is typical for the entire reforming movement, but that the 
exclusiveness (i.e., the total refusal of any other adjective), be it sub contrario, testifies 
to strong Lutheran influence: “For a man, who accepts Luther’s theology it is indeed 
right to answer as Marot did. But for no-one else.” (p. 29, italics mine). This thesis is 
generally accepted (e.g., Defaux I, pp. 474-5; Mélançon, ‘La personne de Marot, in 
CC, p. 521), but in my opinion Screech pushes the matter too far. The quote from 
Luther proves that Luther was of that opinion, but Screech could also have quoted 
Erasmus, since the same line of defence (rejecting any partisan name) is present in 
Erasmus’s Epistola 1041 (appended to the Colloquia edition of Martens (Louvain, 
1519)): “Ego nec reuchlinita sum nec ullius humanae factionis. Ista dissidii nomina 
detestor. Christianus sum et Christianos agnosco.” (Allen, 1041, Opus Epistolarum, 
vol. 4, p. 121). Marot was at least familiar with Erasmus’s thoughts, since he translated 
three of the famous humanist’s colloquies. See above, n. 64. 

# Full text of the Edict of Coucy in Mayer, La religion, appendix 1, n° 20 (pp. 
153-4). This edict explicitly excluded ‘les sacramentaires’; the abolicion generalle guar- 
antees explicitly that even those who were sentenced to death in absentia, and are 
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suggests in a poem in the Recueil Montmorency, his failure to return 
to France (summer 1536) was probably related to his lasting notoriety 
at the court of Renée for being a Lutheran. This is attested by a wit- 
ness who in April 1536 was asked by the Ferrara inquisitor what his 
opinion was of Marot, and who answered “quod apud omnes habet 
famam Lutherani.”*! 

After arriving in Venice Marot started writing epistles to the King, 
the dauphin and Marguerite asking for a letter of safe conduct. What- 
ever his exact intention, it at least implies that more than eighteen 
months after the Affaire des Placards Marot’s name was still so closely 
connected with heresy that he could not simply return trusting to a 
general pardon. Some of Marot’s adversaries tried hard to prevent this, 
claiming that Marot had no right to return, since he had persevered in 
his errors. And they might well have been right, as can be deduced 
from some unpublished poems, also dating from that period. 


1.2.2 A poem addressed to some very dear sisters 


An unpublished epistle of Marot’s which only came to light in the 
nineteenth century, is addressed to some ‘trescheres soeurs,’ who are 
returning to a court where Marot’s reputation has been blackened (‘On 
a de moy oppynion mauvaise, v. 57).% Everything suggests that this is 
the King’s court. Marot encourages them to stick to the true Christian 
faith, take up the cross, and accept this suffering, for Christ himself 
had predicted that this would happen to his faithful followers. The 
question whether this epistle is a style exercise (genre: sermon exalting 
martyrdom) or whether Marot is fully serious in his exhortation (the 
usual line of discussion for this poem) seems to me inadequate, since 


afraid to return, will not be persecuted. Full text of the Lettres d’abolition, with Mayer, 
La religion, appendix 1, n° 21 (pp. 154-6). 

81 Mayer, Clément Marot, p. 321; Defaux I, p. cxlvi. As far as this perception is 
concerned they agree. 

82 See below, n. 108. 

# Defaux II, pp. 78-80, notes: pp. 853-6. The epistle is generally called: A deux 
sœurs Savoisiennes, based on Marot’s own reference to it in the Epistre de Frippelippes 
(vv. 193-4, Defaux II, p. 146), but in the manuscript it is entitled Aultre Epistre de 
Marot qui mandoit aux Damoiselles and the text itself only refers to a court where 
Marot is not welcome anymore, strongly suggesting the King’s. Guiffrey comments 
on this verse: “Au premier abord on serait tenté de croire que Marot veut parler ici 
de la cour de France...” (Guiffrey IIL, p. 312). He bows his heads and accepts; I do 
not (see below, n. 86). 

# Some remarks on this literary genre in Screech, Renaissance poet, pp. 109-12. 
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it is based on too simple an opposition. This epistle shows in the first 
place that Marot was familiar with this way of thinking and in Fer- 
rara must have moved in circles in which these issues were discussed 
along similar lines. Marot’s self-reference in this epistle, however, is 
often overlooked by commentators, although it is telling in more than 
one way. Marot refers to his own suffering in what at first sight seems 
to be a very devout and serious way, but without any break he then 
concludes with an ‘elegant badinage,’ referring to the suffering it will 
cause him to not be able to see the ladies anymore: 


En verité, filles de Dieu aymées, 
50 De tant de croix que j'ay icy nommées, 
Le seigneur Dieu m’en a plusieurs offertes 
Que je n’ay pas comme devois souffertes: 
Et de rechief me convyent recepvoir 
Par son sainct nom le mal de ne vous veoir... 


This double talk is also present in the final lines, compliment and 
exhortation in one: 


Vouloir tousjours augmenter et tenir 
65 La foy en vous, que j'estime deux roses 
Entre buissons et espines encloses. 


The reference to the Song of Songs (‘sicut lilium inter spinas’) at the 
end of the poem is charming and serious: notwithstanding the edict of 
Coucy, stakes were burning in France. This epistle shows that Marot 
was in full mastery of the language of the Evangelical preacher, seam- 
lessly mixing biblical language and personal speech and not afraid of 
also mixing devout meditations and courtly conversation.® It is also 
revealing: this poem (although not published) must have circulated 
in France, since it was known by Marot’s adversaries, who explicitly 
refer to it. Perhaps to protect the Ladies involved, Marot—very cun- 
ningly—suggested in his Epistre de Frippelippes, published in 1537, 
that they were not Parisian but from Savoy, information that is gener- 
ally accepted at face value. 


5 The biblical intertext is very dense, but nevertheless the tone remains authentic. 
For the interested reader: vv. 2-6: Mt. 13,13-15; vv. 7-11: Mt. 10,21-36; v. 18: Mt. 
5,10-12; vv. 21-2: John 15,20-21; vv. 27-8 Mt. 10,28.; vv. 35-6: Ps. 2,2-4; vv. 46, 56: 
Col. 2,22-24; v. 54: John 15,20; vv. 63-5: 1 Thess. 3,12; vv. 65-6: Cant. 2,2. 

% François Sagon (a poet from Normandy, organiser of the opposition against 
Marot’s return to France in 1536) refers to this epistle by Marot in his Coup d’essay, 
which contains Sagon’s epistle to “deux soeurs de Clement Marot pour confuter celle 
qu’il leur avoit envoyée, parlant fainctement de charité et de foy.” He assumes the 
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1.2.3 Janus-faced poems 


Two poems addressed to Renée de France (Duchess of Ferrara, and 
famous/notorious for the francophone and Evangelical court she held 
in Italy) exist in two versions, one overtly Evangelical, the other politi- 
cally and religiously correct: The Avant-naissance (a solemn chant 
celebrating the imminent birth of Renée’s third child) and an epistle 
which at first sight reports the beauties and vices of Venice.” The 
overtly Evangelical versions have some extras, including sharp anti- 
papal passages and vehement attacks on the existing Church as such. 
That these passages are absent in the official version is not much of a 
surprise, since these edulcorated versions are known from the Recueil 
offered in 1538 to the Constable of France, Anne de Montmorency, 
who was combative and intransigent in matters of religion. Whether 
either version was known in Marot’s days cannot be said, except that 
the official (i.e., purged) version of the Avant-naissance appeared in 
print in 1547.5 

In the Avant-naissance the imminent birth of Renée’s child heralds 
a new era (Virgil’s aurea aetas), characterised as an age of enlighten- 
ment (‘la grand lumière, vv. 4-5, returning in the concluding line: 
v. 74). The sources of this light are the Renaissance of the Arts (vv. 
19-28) and the Reformation of the Church (vv. 51-60). The last is 
characterised by the unveiling of the Truth (‘verité revellée’ v. 51) and 
the concordant destruction of the papal tyranny (‘beste sans raison’; 
‘grand enemy de ta noble maison’; ‘triple creste vv. 55-8).* The entire 


two sisters were ‘Parisiennes’ (Guiffrey IIL, pp. 307-12). In my opinion one should 
not automatically accredit Marot when he ‘corrects’ Sagon’s opinion in the Epistre de 
Frippelippes (vv. 193-4; Defaux II, p. 146). The ladies are not mentionend by name, 
only addressed as ‘trescheres sœurs,” ‘filles de Dieu aymées’ etc. Marot might have 
felt obliged to protect these ‘sisters,’ who might well have been Michelle de Saubonne 
(Madame de Soubize) and Renée de Parthenay (her daughter), since they very well 
fit the facts, both concerning their Evangelical sympathies and their forced departure 
during the political imbroglio in the spring of 1536, returning to the King’s court. To 
these ladies Marot had addressed some poems and also some farewell epistles, known 
from the Recueil Montmorency (Defaux II, pp. 96-100). For the Affaire Sagon, see 
below, n. 108. 

# Avant naissance du troiziesme enfant de Madame la Duchesse de Ferrare (Defaux 
Il, pp. 181-3); Epistre envoyée de Venize a Madame la Duchesse de Ferrare (Defaux 
II, pp. 102-5). 

% In the appendix to Epigrammes de Clement Marot, faictz à limitation de Martial 
(Poitiers, J. and E. de Marnef, 1547), Mayer n° 154. 

® This reference to the Pope equates Rome with Babylon that is going to fall (Rev. 
17-18). The ‘triple creste’ unequivocally equates the beast from the Apocalypse (Rev. 
13) with the Pope, since it refers to the papal crown, the tiara. Cf. the depiction of ‘La 
Fée nommee Rommaine’ in the Deploration, see above, n. 34. 
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passage about the reformation of the Church was simply omitted in 
the version offered to Montmorency, who was not a fan of the Pope 
either, but would never have accepted an equation of the Pope with 
the Antichrist as presented in this passage. 

Marot’s Epistle to Renée envoyée de Venize has a similar twofold 
redaction, with an even more elaborate and explicit attack on the 
corruption in/of the Church, a corruption originating once more in 
Rome.” In this epistle the splendours of Venice are evoked but mainly 
serve to embark on a critique of the materialism, lack of love for the 
neighbour and the low moral standards (acceptance of fornication) of 
the Venetians, based on their epicurism. This harangue as such was 
a topos,” but in the longer version the root of the evil is not sought 
in epicurism, but in the total depravation of the Church and its wor- 
ship. Adoration in ‘spirit and truth’ has been replaced by the adora- 
tion of ‘images peinctz, qu’a grandez despens ilz dorent’ (v. 40) and 
this happens at the expense of the ‘ymaiges vives’ (sc. human beings) 
which have to live in poverty and are languishing away (vv. 43-4). The 
Church itself is completely poisoned and populated only by ‘caphardz,’ 
except for a chosen remnant of truly faithful (vv. 52-6). Joining the 
popular anti-papal brawl, the apocalyptic image of the great whore of 
Babylon is evoked:” 


°° The longer version can be read in BnF Ms. 4967. See Mayer, Bibliographie des 
œuvres de Clément Marot, vol. 1 [manuscrits] (Geneva, 1954), pp. 63-5. This time the 
changes are more intricate, because the offending passages are integrated into the gen- 
eral description and re-occur several times. Purging them from the text necessitated a 
rearrangement and a partial rewriting (to restore or suggest narrative logic). The ver- 
sion in Ms. 4967 seems to be the original, since the line of thought is more consistent 
and the transitions are fluent, whereas in the version in the Recueil Montmorency this 
is not always the case (especially the first cut after v. 32 leaves the preceding line of 
thought hanging in the air, a torso). This is also the assessment of Mayer, vol. 1 [Les 
Epitres], p. 64, n. 2, but is questioned by both Tinguely (‘Marot et le miroir véni- 
tien,’ in CC, pp. 365-77) and Mélançon (‘La Personne de Marot, in CC, pp. 519-20). 
Defaux, while considering the longer version the original, judges that the shorter ver- 
sion must have been made “sous l’étroit contrôle du poète” (Defaux II, p. 880). Marot 
is a professional: if he inflects his voice, he does so convincingly. 

*! To criticise the ostentation, hypocrisy and conceit of the Venetians was a topos. 
In 1509 Marot’s two shining examples, Jean Lemaire de Belges (Legende des Veni- 
tiens) and his father Jean Marot (Voyage de Venise), had written similarly, the first 
also inserting some anti-papism. Tinguely devotes the second part of his article to the 
interpretation of Marot’s poem as an intentional revisitation of the poem of his father 
(Tinguely, ‘Marot et le miroir vénitien, in CC, pp. 370-7). 

2 “Come, I will show you the judgment of the great harlot who is seated upon many 
waters, with whom the kings of the earth have committed fornication, and with the 
wine of whose fornication the dwellers on earth have become drunk.” (Rev. 17,1-2). 
Mayer calls this passage “la satire la plus violente contre la papauté” ever written by 
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O Seigneur Dieu, faictz que le demourant 
Ne voyse pas les pierres adorant! 
C’est ung abus d’ydollastres sorty, 
60 Entre Chrestiens plusieurs foys amorty, 
Et remys sus tousjours par l’avarice 
De la paillarde et grande meretrice, 
Avec qui ont faict fornication 
Les roys de terre, & dont la potion 
65 Du vin public de son calice immonde 
A si longtemps enyvré tout le monde. 


Even if the level of this anti-papal sentiment had been raised to reflect 
the sentiments of the addressee, Renée, who was harassed by the Duke’s 
campaign against her French-speaking and Evangelical entourage, the 
virtuoso way in which Marot plays the apocalyptic language register to 
defame the Pope strongly suggests that Marot airs his own convictions 
as well. After a long description of the wonders of the port of Venice 
present in both versions, the two poems end on different lines (vv. 
125-6). I am here juxtaposing them, the Recueil version on the right: 


Parquoy clorray ma lettre mal aornée, 

Te suppliant, Princesse deux foys née, 

Te souvenir, tandis quicy me tien, 

De cestuy 1a que retiras pour tien 
Quand il fuyoit la fureur serpentine ...la fureur et les ruses 
Des enemys de la belle Christine.” Des enemys d’Apollo et des Muses. 


The last lines refer to the reason of Marot’s flight to Ferrara, which in 
the original version is linked to persecution by the enemies of the true 
Church, personified as ‘la belle Christine,’ with the enemies linked to 
the source of all evil, ‘la fureur serpentine’ (the snake’s fury). Even this 
veiled reference to the religious background of his flight must have 
appeared to Marot as too hazardous to maintain in the Recueil, so he 
changed it into a harmless cultural one. In the epistle to Marguerite we 


Marot. He signals that this critique can also be found in the cog-à-l’ânes and that 
Marot goes one better than the ordinary Gallican criticism of Popery, as not only 
abuses are criticised but also the institution itself is put into question by equating it 
with the Antichrist (Mayer, La religion, p. 114, n. 51). 

% The presence of the ‘Lutherans’ at Renée’s court in Ferrara, besides a matter 
of jurisdiction (who was authorised to investigate heresy among Renée’s guests: the 
Ferrara inquisition, the French inquisition, or the Pope?) was a main element in the 
political tug-of-war between the Duke of Ferrara, the Pope, the Habsburg emperor, 
and the French king. For this, see below, n. 103. For a survey, see Becker, Clement 
Marot, pp. 112-9. 
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again encounter similar and similarly veiled references to the religious 
side of the matter, when metaphors are used to refer to the sisterhood 
and brotherhood of the Evangelicals.* While imitating Ovid, Marot 
evokes the brutal awakening after a night filled with sweet dreams 
about ‘pastime with good company’ and the singing of Psalms (wv. 
115-20), and exclaims: 


Je vy en peine et fus ainsy traicté 

130 Des lors qu’amour eust mon cueur arresté 
A la Vertu, a la Belle sans si, 
Et a duré mon mal jusques icy: 


He is full of sorrow, because he has fallen in love, not with a woman of 
flesh and blood, but with ‘la Belle sans si,’ ‘la Vertu,’ a reference reap- 
pearing when he evokes the reason for his banishment from France. 
He is one of those ‘who love Virtue’ (‘sont de Vertu amoureux,’ v. 
149) and therefore he is not fleeing because of an ordinary crime, but 
for the sake of his goddess (‘Puisque suis donq bany pour ma Deesse,’ 
v. 151). ‘La Belle sans si, ‘la Vertu,’ ‘ma Deesse,’ and—from the epistle 
to Renée—‘la belle Christine’: all refer to the Evangelical faith and 
its community. The first two of these personifications are not new in 
Marot’s ceuvre. “La Belle sans si’ (the Lady who is immaculate and 
deserves to be loved) and ‘La Vertu’ were already present in Marot’s 
‘juvenile’ allegorical poems (Temple de Cupido, Jugement de Minos),” 
referring to a virtuous way of life, a well-considered and personalised 
ethos, in which love is not wasted on material objects or physical bod- 
ies, but directed to the highest and most worthy subject. In the poetry 
of Marot’s ‘adulthood’ (i.e., after the publicaton of L’Adolescence cle- 
mentine), the topic is transposed to an even higher level with a strong 
Evangelical connotation. 


% Epistre A la Royne de Navarre (Defaux II, pp. 118-23; notes, pp. 898-902). 

5 ‘Vertu’ accompanies ‘Ferme Amour.’ In the section Chants divers a hymn is even 
dedicated to her: Chant de May, et de Vertu, in which ‘Virtue’ is also linked with 
‘Love’ (“C’est Vertu..., qui...tous les vray Amoureux appelle....” (Defaux I, p. 367, 
vv. 19-20). The term also prominently figures in a dizain addressed to Renée, arriving 
at her court in 1535: it appears there three times, connected with Marot’s flight and 
the refuge he found with Renée. It is a mark of the Evangelicals (‘enfans de vertu’) and 
a characterisation of Renée herself (Epigram A Madame de Ferrare, Defaux II, p. 296). 
The referent of this imagery is also recognised as such by Mayer: “Il est plus probable 
que Marot veuille désigner ici ’Evangelisme. Le caractère particulier du manuscrit 
de Chantilly... explique peut-être l'obscurité de cette allusion.” (Mayer, vol. 1 [Les 
Epitres], p. 248, n. 2). 
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In exile Marot does not seem to have changed his mind. On the 
contrary, but—and this is the last signal we receive from his exile 
poetry—he gradually seems to have realised that he had to change the 
way of expressing his feelings, or even better, not to air them at all, 
to keep silent, or even to feign. In her sketch of the court of Ferrara, 
Rosanna Gorris observes a strong tendency among Italian humanists to 
live a double life. Many outwardly complied with the demands of pub- 
lic religion while secretly adhering to Evangelical opinions. They kept 
working underground on the propagation of Evangelical thoughts and 
biblically inspired writings, tending towards what later was labelled 
Nicodemism.® We can see elements of this attitude appearing in 
Marot’s epistles from exile. In an epistle to the King, Marot casually 
mentions that he studied hard in Ferrara and asks for his fees in the 
typical Marot style, a bantering tone of voice, seemingly not serious, 
and yet: 


Vueilles permettre (en despit d’eulx) mes gaiges 
Passer les montz, & jusqu’icy venir, 

40 Pour à estude ung temps m’entretenir 
Soubz Celius, de qui tant on aprent.” 


Celius (Celio Calcagnini, 1479-1541) is the only Italian Marot men- 
tions by name in his poems from this period. This renowned humanist 
scholar, versed in the natural sciences, was a lecturer at the Academy 
of Ferrara, personal secretary of the Duke, and a friend of Erasmus, 
with whom he corresponded, and whose works he propagated in 
Italy. Though Celio took a stand against Luther in the issue about the 
free will, he is often connected with the clandestine propagation of 
Lutheran works (translated into Italian), using the name of Erasmus 
as a cover.” Thus, Celio was much more than a language teacher, the 


% “Une tendance, celle au nicodémisme, qui va connoter plusieurs hétérodoxes fer- 


rarais, et que Calvin condamnera sans indulgence.” (Gorris, ‘Un franzese nominato 
Clemente,’ in CC, pp. 354-8, quote on p. 355). For this, see ch. 13.3. 

7 Au Roy, nouvellement sorty de maladie (Defaux II, pp. 92-3). In the next verses 
he reports to the King that his Italian had reached an acceptable level and his Latin 
had much improved: “...Tu trouveras ceste langue italique / Passablement dessus la 
mienne entée, / Et la latine en moy plus augmentée.” (vv. 44-6). 

* Erasmus and Celio Calcagnini were exchanging letters; Celio published a Libellus 
elegans de libero arbitrio ex philosophiae penetralibus (Basel, Froben, 1525), probably 
meant to provide Erasmus’s diatribe with a solid classical philosophical base. Celio’s 
German supplier of books, Jakob Ziegler, is generally supposed to be the compiler and 
translator of Uno libretto volgare, con la dechiaratione deli dieci comandamenti (a com- 
posite book, published anonymously, including two texts of Luther; see La Réforme 
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element explicitly referred to by Marot in the lines following the quote. 
From him and other Erasmians (with or without Lutheran sympa- 
thies) an errant poet like Marot could have learned a lot, e.g., what 
to do and how to behave if external circumstances do not permit the 
public expression of inner convictions. Marot might have learned cau- 
tion and flexibility in Ferrara, inspired by the example of people such 
as Celio. Of course, he could not write this openly, but implicitly this 
message might be present. A similar passage from another epistle sent 
around the same time to the Dauphin de France (Francois de Valois, 
1518-36), strengthens this impression, because in this poem Marot 
also refers to ‘something he has learned from the Italians’: 


Il le feroit s’il sçavoit bien comment 
Depuis ung peu je parle sagement, 

55 Car ces Lombars avec qui je chemine 
Mont fort apris à faire bonne myne, 
A ung seul brin de Dieu ne deviser, 
A parler froid, & à poltroniser.” 


On the surface, the lines quoted inform the Dauphin about the reason 
why Marot has become a little less bold in his utterances: it is because 
of bad experiences in barbaric Lombardy; no further information given. 
However, on a deeper level the combination of verbs speaks volumes: 
‘parler sagement, ‘faire bonne myne, ‘ne deviser ung seul brin, ‘parler 
froid, and ‘poltroniser.’ Marot is en passant informing the reader(s) 


et le livre, p. 355). According to Rosanna Gorris, Celio might have been involved 
in the publication of three Lutheran tracts ‘sous le masque d’Erasme.’ (Gorris, ‘Un 
franzese nominato clemente, in CC, pp. 354-7). This view of Celio being involved 
in the pseudo-Erasmian publications is based on the work of Silvana Seider Menchi 
(e.g., Erasmus als Ketzer: Reformation und Inquisition im Italien des 16. Jahrhunderts 
(Leiden, 1992), pp. 105-6). On the other hand, M.A. Screech (Renaissance poet, p. 145) 
suggests that Celio might have convinced Marot that “his choice was not limited 
to one between the Romish Babylon and Wittenberg, and that the Roman Catholic 
Church was catholic enough to embrace Erasmus and perhaps even Melanchthon.” 
Apart from the inevitably conjectural nature of this kind of remarks, these theories 
should not obscure the fact that the moderation Marot learned was forced upon him. 
He did not voluntarily opt for silence but was silenced. The same goes for the Italian 
Lutherans as well as the Erasmians. Incidentally, there are no traces that Marot was 
ever a student at the Ferrara academy (P.M. Smith, ‘Clément Marot and Humanism,’ 
in HL, pp. 148-9). Marot apparently ‘learned his lessons’ from Celio in the informal 
circuit, i.e., during life at court. 

% Au tresvertueux prince, Françoys, Daulphin de France (Defaux IL pp. 116-8; 
notes, 895-7). For this epistle, see also Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 352-60. Francois 
(1518-36) was not only Dauphin de France but also Duke of Brittany. He died unex- 
pectedly during a game of tennis. 
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that he is going to keep his mouth shut, or at least to weigh every 
word, and when God is concerned he will observe complete silence.’ 
In this series of verbs the word ‘poltroniser’ has an extra connotation. 
It is borrowed from the Italian and in the sixteenth century it meant— 
next to being lazy, pusillanimous and hypocrite—‘parler et agir avec 
circonspection, être hypocrite.!°! The connotation is not exclusively 
pejorative; it also refers to the ability to accommodate acts to circum- 
stances, to adjust plans to possibilities. These terms exactly fit Marot 
when he returned to Lyon and abjured his errors. 

Before we contine, the obvious should be noted lest we overlook 
it: Marot never actually wrote down the few lines that would have 
spared him a lot of trouble: “I believe in the sacrificial nature and 
the Real Presence of the holy Mass and accept the authority of our 
Mother, the holy Church.” This would have been sufficient proof of 
his orthodoxy and would have freed him from the accusation of being 
a Lutheran. Marot most likely had to confess similar things during his 
abjuration, but he apparently could not write them down. Feigning, 
lying, keeping silent is something quite different from putting things 
in writing, black on white. His pride, or perhaps his conscience, for- 
bade him to go that far. He was a Christian: that was his only confes- 
sion; it should be a sufficient confession. There are limits. Marot 
was going to hide his religious feelings, act cautiously, not shying 
away from being hypocrite. He was going to keep his mouth shut 
about God and the Church, unless he was sure that he could get away 
with it. If he referred to his allegiance to the Evangelical reforming 
community he would use veiled language, addressed to and decod- 
able only by trusted recipients. And if necessary, he would pretend, 


10 “A ung seul brin de Dieu ne deviser’ means “To talk of God, not even a tiny 
bit” 

191 Both Mayer (vol. 1 [Les Epitres], p. 242) and Defaux (II, p. 897) stress this con- 
notation of ‘souplesse de caractère Huguet, however (Dictionnaire du XVI siecle, vol. 
6, pp. 65-6) does not suggest this connotation. The keywords there are ‘paresseux, 
lache, coquin.’ Marot’s phrase is quoted as an illustration of the first. Our definition 
is from Larousse, Dictionnaire de moyen francais (2001), where it is presented as the 
first meaning, thus even taking prority over (2) ‘S’abandonner à la paresse’ and (3) ‘Se 
comporter en gredin, en lâche. 

102 A similar observation in Screech, Renaissance poet, pp. 117-8. Having expatiated 
on Lutheran sacramental theology he writes: “[Marot] clung to the straightforward 
name of Christian, and in so doing fails to reject Lutheranism.” (p. 118). Cf: “He did 
adopt a less hectoring and preaching style, but on matters of substance one looks in 
vain for a change of heart. He made no compromise over truth as he saw it.” (p. 144). 
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lie, or even fabricate evidence, as might well be the case in a poem 
present in the Recueil which deals with his overnight disappearance 
from Ferrara. This is the well-argued thesis of C.A. Mayer. Marot 
in all likelihood invented a nightly attack by some hot-headed Ferrara 
squires in order to put up a smoke screen to cover up the real cause 
of his departure, viz. that the inquisition was at his heels. For obvious 
strategic reasons Marot did not want to draw Montmorency’s atten- 
tion to this aspect; on the contrary, he could use some evidence that 
pointed away from it. So, according to this hypothesis Marot invented 
a story (or if one prefers less categorical terms: rewrote, or reoriented 
a similar event), that he left because of an outburst of the anti-French 
sentiments of some Ferrara squires, who boldly attacked him at night. 
Perhaps also tellingly, Marot does not hesitate to write that it was God 
himself who—using this nightly attack—prompted him to leave and 
go to a place, ‘où les Françoys ne sont ainsy hays’ (v. 32), exactly the 
terms with which Montmorency could agree regarding the political 
tussle of 1536, in the entanglement of which he had played a crucial 
role. Marot presents this story as the plain truth, thus transforming an 
event associated with heresy into a non-religiously charged incident, 
even a providential act of God: 


103 C.A. Mayer, ‘Le départ de Marot de Ferrare, BHR 18 (1956), 197-221. All data 
also in Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 313-40; a shorter version in his critical edition vol. 
1 [Les Epitres], pp. 14; 222-3. The epistle at stake is Marot’s farewell epistle to Madame 
de Ferrare (Defaux II, pp. 100-1; notes pp. 878-80). To summarise: In May 1536 the 
nets were closed around three main suspects of heresy, one of them being Marot; the 
two others were arrested. During a visit by the Venetian ambassador, George de Selve, 
who protested against the harassment of Renée’s French court, the third man appar- 
ently fled: Although not named in the correspondence, everything points to Marot, 
who probably hid in the retinue of the Venetian ambassador; see also a number of 
articles by Jules Bonnet, ‘Clément Marot à la cour de Ferrare, 1535-1536, BSHPF 
21 (1872), 159-68; id., ‘Clément Marot à Vénise et son abjuration à Lyon, BSHPF 
34 (1885), 289-303; id., ‘Les premières persécutions à la cour de Ferrara, BSHPF 39 
(1890), 169-80; 289-302; An update on the matter (nuancing the negative image of 
the Duke): C.J. Blaisdell, ‘Politics and Heresy in Ferrara, 1534-1559,’ Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Journal 6 (1975), 67-93. The two arrested French courtiers were Jehannet de 
Bouchefort (‘chantre’) and Cornillan (‘trésorier, ‘secretaire’), of which the first also 
figures on the 1535 list of wanted Lutherans. In contemporary documents Marot is 
mentioned several times as a notorious Lutheran (see above, n. 73.) Bonnet, Mayer, 
Defaux, Blaisdell all suggest that the witness must have been Clément Marot, although 
in the past the same material was used to construct a narrative in which Jean Calvin 
played the role of the third man (a theory proposed in the 1880s by B. Fontana, imme- 
diately questioned by Bonnet, see Jules Bonnet, ‘Calvin a Ferrare, Avril 1536?,’ BSHPF 
34 (1885), 327-31; id., ‘Calvin a Ferrare (1535-1536),’ BSHPF 41 (1892), 171-91). 
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.... mais à la verité 
Lesprit de Dieu me conseille et enhorte 
10 Que hors d’icy plustost que tard je sorte. 
Ne voys tu pas comment Dieu eternel 
Par ung courroux de zelle paternel 
Men veult chasser? Penses tu que l’oultraige 
Que Ferraroys mal nobles de couraige 
15 Mont fait de nuyct, armez couardement, 
Ne soit à moy ung admonestement 
Du seigneur Dieu pour desloger @icy?!™ 


The years after Marot’s return (December 1536) can be character- 
ised as a period of silence concerning religious matters, while his star 
as ‘prince des poétes francais’ shone brightly. The words of his young 
admirer, Charles de Saincte-Marthe, may serve as a summary: 


Clement Marot parla le temps passé 

Fort librement quand il le pouvoit faire, 

Et maintenant, le tout bien compassé, 

Se taist aussy quand luy convient le taire. 

A vostre avis esse petit affaire 

Que retenir & lascher son langaige, 

En s’applicquant au plus commun usaige, 
En attendant (par un tres prudent soing) 
L'heure & le temps? O Clement Marot saige, 
Qui sçait parler & se taire au besoing.!% 


1% Defaux II, p. 100. In the next passage he prays that God’s vengeance may strike 
them and their children into the third and fourth generation for having laid hands 
on this ‘child of God.’ Screech, Renaissance poet, pp. 120-2, not taking into account 
Mayer’s analysis, devotes several paragraphs to this passage, elaborating on Marot’s 
feeling of being set apart by God, elected, to suffer for his Name: “God the Father used 
that francophobia as a means of thrashing him with loving sternness” (p. 122). 

105 By now it will be clear that when Marot returned to France and abjured in 
December 1536 during a service led by Cardinal de Tournon, this abjuration should 
be interpreted as a formality. Marot perhaps had tried the utmost to bypass it, but 
probably because he was so notorious a Lutheran he could not circumvent it. This is 
how it was perceived by most of his contemporaries, both in the Evangelical reform- 
ing circles (e.g., the future Protestant minister, Eustorg de Beaulieu, sent Marot a New 
Year’s greeting, in which he did not question Marot’s ‘Vertu’) and in the integrist 
party (e.g., Cardinal de Tournon had to convince Montmorency of Marot’s sincerity). 
All quotes in Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 369-72; the letter to Montmorency also in 
Guiffrey I, p. 311; there is also a quote from Sagon openly questioning the abjura- 
tion: “Car Marot, comme on a bien sceu, / A esté 4 Lyon recue / Pour se rejoindre 
à nostre Eglise; / Mais on sçait bien en quelle guise, / Car il y avoit pour le moins / 
Une douzaine de tesmoings / Qui Pont rebaptizé au monde / En abjurant l'erreur 
immunde.” (p. 312). 

1% Quoted in Guiffrey I, p. 338. This poem was published in 1540. Charles de 
Saincte-Marthe (1512-55) and Marot probably met in 1537. De Saincte-Marthe 
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And indeed one will look in vain for any official publication with con- 
troversial religious content by Marot between his return from exile 
and the publication of his Trente Pseaulmes in 1541. Only in clan- 
destine publications can statements of a controversial (theological) 
nature be found.” The only exception to the rule of silence seems to 
be Marot’s reaction to the theologically charged attacks by François 
Sagon (and others) in the summer of 1537, but even here appearances 
are deceptive." In Marot’s only contribution, the Epistle by his (ficti- 
tious) valet Frippelippes, all kinds of arguments, preferably ad homi- 
nem, are brilliantly organised in the 256 lines of this satirical poem, 
but none is devoted to his (non-)compliance with orthodoxy.’ Sagon 
is verbally castigated and humiliated and when he and others on his 
behalf struck back (with slander, imputations, insinuations etc...) this 
feuilleton became the talk of the town until autumn of 1537." The 
most important observation might well be that Marot, by not argu- 
ing on content, transformed a highly theologically charged dispute 
(including the assessment of his past and present non-compliance to 
orthodoxy) into a juicy exchange of insults between envious poets. If 
this was his intention, it was a cunning move: it removed the fuse from 


belonged to the Lyonnese cultural circles and became secretary of Marguerite, whose 
obituary he wrote. For his connection to Marot, see C.M. Scollen-Jimack, “Vers 
une typologie marotique: Eustorg de Beaulieu, Victor Brodeau, Charles de Saincte- 
Marthe,’ in CB, pp. 192-210. 

19 The Antwerp printer Johan Steels, building on the editions of François Juste but 
also having access to otherwise unpublished material, added poems to his successive 
editions of L’Adolescene clementine and La Suite. In 1536 he included the Epistre au 
Roy du temps de son exil à Ferrare (Mayer n° 45) and in 1539 he published L’Enfer 
and the Coq-d-l’ane’s II & III (resp. 1535 and 1536). See Mayer n° 79. Jean Calvin is 
the third to join the list of unauthorised publishers by including thirteen Psalm para- 
phrases (until then unpublished) in his hymnal for the French refugee community of 
Strasbourg (Aulcuns Pseaulmes et cantiques mys en chant) (Mayer n° 82). See below, 
ch. 2.2.2. 

108 Extensive coverage of this battle, which judging from the amount of pamphlets 
produced exercised many minds and roused many emotions, Guiffrey I, pp. 340-416; 
Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 381-94; Defaux II, pp. 921-8; a recent analysis, placing 
the dispute in a much wider literary-historical perspective is provided by Philippe 
Desan, ‘Le feuilleton illustré Marot-Sagon, in CB, pp. 349-68, Thierry Mantovani, ‘La 
querelle de Marot et de Sagon: essai de mise au point, in CB, pp. 381-404 and Michel 
Simonin, ‘A chacun son fréron: Jean Le Blond, adversaire (?) de Clément Marot, in 
CB, pp. 405-24. 

1® Full title: Le Valet de Marot contre Sagon, Frippelippes, Secrétaire de Clément 
Marot, a Françoys Sagon, secrétaire de l'Abbé de Sainct Evroul (Defaux II, pp. 140-8; 
notes, pp. 920-8). 

"0 Villey, Tableau chronologique, pp. 58-60. Collections of contributions kept 
appearing until 1539 (ibid., p. 85). 
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the powder keg. The chaos created by the stream of reactions evoked 
by the Epistre de Frippelippes led the dispute into a deadlock. Thus, 
Sagon was silenced, even when he continued to speak against Marot, 
and Marot carefully kept silent, although he spoke. He did not make 
peace with his enemies, but was given peace by his enemies because 
they ‘have sunk in the pit which they made; in the net which they hid 
has their own foot been caught.’ (Ps. 9,15).111 


1.2.4 Editing his Oeuvres, editing his image 


A noteworthy aspect of this period is Marot’s activity in re-construct- 
ing his image as a poet by supplying an authorised edition of his Works 
(summer 1538) and by offering a florilegium of his most recent work 
to the newly appointed Connétable de France, Anne de Montmorency 
(spring 1538), the very person who in December 1536 had to be con- 
vinced of the sincerity of his abjuration by means of a personal letter 
from Cardinal de Tournon. The title of the Recueil suggests that it 
contains all poems by Marot not published before, in particular those 
‘he had made during his exile and afterwards. ™? In reality Marot made 
a selection. Not all epistles are included, with as most notable omis- 
sions the Epistre au Roy, du temps de son exil a Ferrare and the Epistre 
qui mandoit aux Damoiselles. Also absent are his satirical epistles to 
Jamet, the Cog-à-l’ânes (1535 and 1536), known from the Ms. Guef- 
fier." Marot must have judged the thinly disguised snarls against reli- 
gious practices of the established Church unsuitable for the ears of the 
Constable of France. The purging of—at least—two poems, and the 
addition of the imaginative poem in which the heretical connotation 
of his departure from Ferrara to Venice is covered up, all corroborate 


11 Marot quotes his own paraphrase of this verse from Psalm 9 in wv. 31-4 (Defaux 
II, p. 141). It is clearly not a theological statement, but a satirical quote just like the 
reference to the Sermon on the Mount (“Enflez vilain, que je me joue: / Sus, apres, 
tournez l’aultre joue...” (vv. 219-20, Defaux II, pp. 146-7), which follows after a ver- 
bal whipping of Sagon, renamed ‘Sagouyn’ (monkey) for the occasion and equated 
with the ‘Asne de Balaam.’ 

12 Recueil des dernieres œuvres de Clement Marot non imprimées. Et premierem- 
ment Celles quil fit durant son exil. Et depuis son retour. The manuscript was discov- 
ered in Chantilly in 1898; see G. Macon, ‘Poésies inédites de Clément Marot, Bulletin 
du Bibliophile (1898), 157-70; 233-48; Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 402-9. 

13 The Epistre du cog en l’asne of 1535 (Defaux IL pp. 86-91) is generally accepted 
as authentic, about the Coq à l’asne faict à Venise of 1536 (Defaux II, pp. 105-11) there 
is some doubt; see Defaux II, p. 885. 
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the observation that Marot has learned when to speak and when to 
keep silent, to bend reality and to feign if necessary.''* One should be 
careful, however, not to conclude too quickly to the opposite, i.e., that 
this means that the uncensored texts (viz. to Renée de Ferrara) exactly 
express Marot’s deepest convictions. In this case as well Marot’s poetic 
voice might have been inflected (i.e., exalted) to reflect Renée’s views; 
however the degree of authenticity is incomparably higher, because 
there is a deep affinity between the poet and the addressee." 

Similar activity, now aiming at the public in general, can be observed 
when in the same year Marot prepared a new edition of his Oeuvres. 
He seemed to have used the activity of editing as an opportunity to 
make a selection from the existing material and purge it by removing 
unwanted pieces. In the preliminary epistle of Les Œuvres de Clement 
Marot, dated 31 July 1538, a façade is erected to conceal this opera- 
tion.''® As the direct incentive to re-edit his works he mentions the 


14 To match the real contents of the Recueil he should have added a phrase such 
as ‘et soigneusement revues, as suggested by Henry Guy, Clément Marot et son école 
(Paris, 1926), p. 295. A critical edition of this manuscript is (or will be) published in 
2010, prepared by Francois Rigolot (Geneva, libr. Droz, 2010). 

15 Self-censorship to protect one’s life should not be put on a par with inflection of 
the poetic voice to raise approval. This is more or less what R. Mélançon does, assessing 
the two versions of the poem about Venice: “Les deux versions... révèlent les convic- 
tions de la Duchesse et du Connétable...au moins autant que les siennes propres. Si 
la version du manuscrit de Chantilly... porte la trace d’une censure, celle du manuscrit 
de BN pourrait exprimer un enthousiasme un peu forcé pour la Réforme: ces deux 
versions appartiennent à Marot, mais elles sont l’une et l’autre infléchies par leurs 
destinataires respectifs...On serait bien présomptueux en tranchant qu’il dissimule 
ici ses convictions, qu’il les livre là sans réserve et sans forcer la note.” (Mélançon, ‘La 
personne de Marot, in CC, pp. 519-20). Indeed, both versions remain Marot’s but the 
existential impetus behind both versions is so different that they are his in two almost 
incommensurable ways. 

"6 Full title: Les Œuvres de Clement Marot, Valet de chambre du Roy. Augmentées 
de deux Livres d’Epigrammes: Et dung grand nombre d’aultres Œuvres par cy devant 
non imprimees. Le tout songneusement par luy mesme reveu, & mieulx ordonné (Lyon, 
Dolet, 1538); Mayer n° 70, Longeon n° 33. It was printed by Seb. Gryphius. À com- 
plete description in Villey, Tableau chronologique, pp. 64-81. A twin edition appeared 
in the same year with the name of Gryphius on the title page (Mayer n° 71). Every 
positive reference to Etienne Dolet has been suppressed. There must have been a row, 
perhaps because Dolet had made some high-handed changes, both in the dedications 
of some poems and in the text of one poem (Marot’s rondeau De la Conception Nostre 
Dame, in which the refrain ‘Comme Nature’ was changed into ‘Contre Nature —not 
harmless, but also conceivable as a typographical error). Both editions were printed by 
(or at least using the printing equipment of) Francois Juste. For this, see Jeanne Veyrin- 
Forrer, ‘Les Oeuvres de Clément Marot: questions bibliographiques, in HL, pp. 151- 
67; id., ‘Les premières éditions collectives de Clément Marot publiées à Lyon,’ in CC, 
pp. 699-711; Defaux II, pp. xxxii-lxix: ‘La question du texte: Marot et ses éditeurs 
lyonnaisses (F. Juste, S. Gryphe et E. Dolet). 
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accumulation of other people’s poems in the subsequent editions of 
L’Adolescence clementine and La Suite between 1534-38. Marot refers 
to ‘œuvres mal attribuées’ and to poems ‘toutes pleines de scandale et 
sedition,’ ‘œuvres sottes, et scandaleuses.’'!”? And indeed: the ‘œuvres 
mal attribuées? have been removed, but these ‘œuvres comprised 
nothing of ‘scandale et sedition,’ at least not considering his theo- 
logical reputation. Henceforth, the association of scandal and sedition 
was not based on other people’s poems, but on authentic poems by 
Marot himself such as the intemperate dizain and rondeau against 
Beda, published in 1533 by Fr. Juste in Lyon.'* While removing poems 
falsely attributed to him, Marot also tacitly eliminated authentic but 
‘unwanted’ poems. Since readers probably did not make much dif- 
ference between official and clandestine editions, we can also refer 
to some Epistles from exile that were circulating in manuscript ver- 
sions or printed: the two Cog-à-l'âne poems and the Epistre au Roy 
du temps de son exil a Ferrare formed part of the Ms. Gueffier; the 
epistle was published in Antwerp by J. Steels in 1539.1° That Marot’s 
poems provoked ‘scandal and sedition’ must have been a general per- 
ception, based on his general behaviour and vicissitudes, on actual 
reality and the public perception of it. This fame was corroborated by 
well-known and not necessarily inauthentic poems, both published 
and unpublished. It was this notoriety that made the anonymous wit- 
ness in Ferrara describe Marot as someone who ‘apud omnes habet 
famam Lutherani.’”° 

However, culling the corpus of his Oeuvres is not the only thing 
Marot did. When we leaf through the 1538 Oeuvres we notice that not 


"7 Compare the opening line: “Le tort, que m’ont faict ceulx, que par cy devant ont 
imprimé mes Oeuvres, est si grand, et si oultrageux. ves qu'il a touché mon honneur, 
et mis en danger ma personne.” (Defaux II, p. 9). The title pages of the Roffet editions 
of the Adolescence and the Suite between 1534 and 1538 always suggest tackling this 
problem without really solving it: “Et ne sont en ce present livre autres meschantes 
œuvres mal composees que on impose estre dudict auteur” (1534, Mayer n° 19); 
“Revues & corrigées selon sa derniére recognoissance oultre toutes autres impressions 
contrefaictes auxquelles a son grant deshonneur ont este adjoustees aulcunes ceuvres 
scandaleuses mal composees & incorrectes desquelles craignant yceluy non seulle- 
ment le blasme de chose si mal faicte aussy le grant dommage que luy pourroit venir 
a cause desdictes ceuvres scandaleuses apres avoir desavoue lesdictes ceuvres a obtenu 
privilege” (1535, Mayer n° 32). The phrase “Et sont toutes œuvres sur ce contrefaictes 
deffendues” becomes the Paris standard (See Mayer n° 33, 36, 38, 39, 42, 43). 

118 See above, n. 40 and 42. 

19 See above, n. 107. 

120 See above, n. 81. 
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a single epistle from exile is included, not even the harmless bantering 
letters (such as the farewell epistles to the Soubize family, or the one 
to Mme de Ponts, about a card game lost"). This very rigid exclu- 
sion policy suggests a deliberate attempt by Marot to explicitly not 
draw the public’s attention to that specific period.'” This impression 
is strengthened if we take into account the selection Marot made in 
his Epigrammes and compare the Recueil for Montmorency with the 
Deux Livres de Epigrammes, which contain the bulk of the new poems 
of the 1538 edition of his Oeuvres. Marot has severely cut in the epi- 
grams that refer to the Ferrara episode."* Henceforth, by leaving out 
all epistles from exile and selecting only the most discreet epigrams 
for inclusion, we can safely say that Marot used the publication of his 
Oeuvres to build a public image with as few references as possible to 
the image of ‘scandal and sedition’ prevalently associated with him 
until then. He presents himself as an innovative but politically (and 
theologically) correct poet, who at some time in the past had over- 
played his hand but was not really engaged in any reforming activity. 
The past is only mentioned when it cannot be denied (and of course, 
the reader knows he had some trouble, but that is passé). 

In both cases (Recueil and the Oeuvres) Marot edits his image by 
carefully selecting (and occasional re-editing) his poems. The fact that 
some of the unauthorised poems nevertheless kept circulating among 
friends and were more or less known even outside that circle he 
accepted, trying very hard to minimise their negative effects.” 


21 Defaux I, pp. 94-100. 

122 The theory that Marot did not deem it appropriate to publish material he had 
offered to Montmorency earlier does not withstand verification, since many poems 
from the Recueil are present in the Oeuvres as well. 

15 We counted nine omitted epigrams, of which six contain a clear reference to 
Marot’s exile; it is especially the ones that are more open about his misadventures 
that he excluded from the Oeuvres. Omitting these epigrams from the Recueil had no 
use: Montmorency was fully informed about the troubles in Ferrara (he had played a 
major role in their solution). Only the epigrams addressed to the King (LXXVI) and 
the Soubize Ladies (LXXII, LXXIII, LXXV), discreetly referring to the time of trouble 
are gathered at the end of the Second Book (Defaux II, pp. 280-2). The ones referring 
to Renée or Marguerite have been omitted. 

124 A similar exercise by Villey induced us to perform this analysis. His conclusion 
was: “Marot entendait que son passé ne vint pas troubler sa prospérité présente.” 
Villey notes a similar prudence with Nicholas Bourbon, who (having been imprisoned 
accused of heresy in 1533-34) replaced a piece “très évangélique d’inspiration” by a 
hymn to the Virgin Mary in his Nugae reprint of 1538 (Villey, Les Grands Ecrivains, 
pp. 110-3; quotes on p. 113). 
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1.2.5 A court poet in Geneva 


This attitude appears to have been successful. The King offered Marot a 
house with a garden in the outskirts of Paris.! The popular court poet 
seemed untouchable. He produced serious lyrical poetry at national 
occasions, e.g., celebrating the peace that seemed to reign in France 
from mid-1538 onward. In 1540 a number of these poems were gath- 
ered and published: Les Cantiques de la Paix. Around the same time 
Marot’s translation of Musaeus’ Hero and Leander appeared in print, 
as did a collection of short circumstantial poetry for the female court- 
iers: Estrennes (New Year wishes). Early 1542 L’Enfer was published 
in Lyon (Dolet), accompanied by the L’Epistre au Roy du temps de son 
exil a Ferrare. Whether these editions of Dolet appeared with or with- 
out consent of Marot is a matter of ongoing discussion, but at least 
it is clear that Dolet was able to lay his hand on Marot’s poems—if 
not directly delivered by Marot himself then at least emanating from 
the inner circle of friends.!? In the meantime, Marot must also have 
finished a translation of Ovid’s Second Book of Metamorphoses, also 
published by Dolet in his 1543 edition of Marot’s Oeuvres.’ In short: 
Marot was at the apogee of his fame as a learned poet, appreciated by 
the French court, the humanist circles, and proclaimed the primus inter 
pares by his colleagues. Then, all of a sudden, he appeared in Geneva 


125 «une maison, grange et jardin, le tout enclos de murailles et scitué et assis 


és fauxbourg Saint-Germain de Prez de Paris, en la rue du Cloz-Bruneau.” (Lettre 
patente from François I“ of July 1539, quoted in Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 448-9). 

126 Cantiques de la paix (Paris, E. Roffet, [January 1540?]), Mayer n° 86; Les Etrennes 
de Clement Marot (Paris Jean Dupré, February 1541), Mayer n° 91; Museus ancien 
Poete grec, des amours de Leander et Hero (Paris, G. Bossozel, January 1541), Mayer 
n° 92; reprinted several times in Paris and Poitiers. In a preface to the Lyon edition 
(Seb. Gryphius, Mayer n° 99), dated 20 October 1541, Marot repudiates all previous 
editions. 

127 Mayer n° 102. The main argument for the (at least relative) trustworthiness of 
the editions of Dolet is the quality of the texts he printed. Apart from the Psalm 
paraphrases they are generally superior to the clandestine editions. After the rupture 
between Marot and Dolet (see above, n. 116) the latter seems to have kept in touch 
with at least some of Marot’s trusted friends. Telling is the preface of Dolet in his 1542 
edition of L'Enfer (Mayer n° 102, Longeon n° 148), addressed to Lyon Jamet, where 
he states his intention to publish as many of Marot’s works as possible, including 
“tout ce qui se pourroit recouvrer entre ceulx ausquelz il faict part (en tesmoignage 
d’amytié) de ses labeurs et compositions.” (Etienne Dolet, Préfaces françaises, ed. 
C. Longeon (Geneva, 1979), p. 97, also quoted in Defaux II, p. 1192). 

128 Mayer n° 118. The second book is announced on the verso of the title page (in 
the table of content), but not noted by Mayer in his description; it can be found after 
the first book on folios 244v°-256r°. 
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(November/December 1542), telling Jean Calvin that he has come to 
stay. Observers linked his arrival in Geneva to his Psalm translations, 
with which Marot seems to have occupied himself in the period of 
his silence. Jean Calvin had already integrated a selection in his hymn 
book for the French speaking community in Strasbourg (1539).’” They 
were published officially in 1541 by E. Roffet in Paris. 

An assessment of the way Marot related to the religious issues of 
his days is not complete when these Psalm translations are not incor- 
porated into the research material. We will therefore scrutinise these 
poems, trying to establish why he embarked on this translation project 
and how he envisaged it—if these verse translations will yield this kind 
of information. As we have seen earlier in this biographical essay it 
is already hazardous to link ‘normal’ texts to a person’s feelings (the 
personal pronoun ‘T is not necessarily the author, not even when he 
suggests he is), and the action might well be illusory when the texts 
in question are translations: they do not express the opinion of the 
translator but of the text he is translating. Although theoretically true, 
this is not the entire truth. Translating is no automated process and 
therefore a translation always indirectly reveals something about the 
translator, even if he tries hard not to let that happen: a translator is 
present in his translation. In the case of Marot’s Psalm translations 
this is true in even more than one way. The bare fact that, at a time 
when Psalm translations were both fashionable and controversial, 
Marot translated these texts, is telling; and how he translated these 
texts is also telling, because there are several unique circumstances that 
considerably enhance the odds of finding relevant information: 


1# Only incidentally do we note some influence from Marot’s Psalm translation 
activity in the official poems he published (or the other way around): a specific metri- 
cal form and rhyme (10/10/10/4; AAAb bbbC...) occurs in three solemn cantiques 
(Complaincte à la Royne de Navarre...(Defaux II, pp. 183-7), Cantique a la Deesse 
Santé...(Defaux I, pp. 364-5); Le cantique de la Royne sur la maladie et convalescence 
du Roy (Defaux I, pp. 196-9) and in Marot’s verse translation of Psalm 22. The Chant 
nuptial du Roy d’Escoce (Defaux I, pp. 361-3) reveals that Marot also had access to a 
translation of Psalm 45 according to the Hebrew, because in a crux translatorum his 
imitation follows the Hebrew original (Ps. 45,9: the Vulgate refers to ‘myrre, gutte, and 
cassia, Marot to ‘muse and ‘ambre, Chant Nuptial, vv. 13-4; the latter can be found 
in Olivétan’s translation of 1535 (in margine), and both in Bucer’s commentary on 
the Psalms. Defaux’s claim that Psalm 19 and in particular Psalm 45 served as subtext 
to compose this wedding hymn (Defaux II, pp. 1241, 1267) is an overstatement and 
a simplification of the complicated texture of this poem, and also overlooks that a 
reference to Psalm 19 (only remotely present) and Psalm 45 (strong intertext) is com- 
monplace in Christian wedding hymns. 
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- Psalms were a hot topic in Marot’s days, with theologians expressing 
very outspoken opinions and views about their use and meaning. This 
makes it much easier to position Marot’s versifications theologically. 

- The common translation of the Psalter (the Vulgate) was for the first 
time being juxtaposed to many new translations, more or less based 
on the Hebrew original. Since these new translations sometimes dif- 
fered considerably from the Vulgate, the same Psalms could be famil- 
iar and yet strange at the same time, both well-known and novel. 

- Many parts of the Psalm texts (both in the Vulgate and in the Hebrew 
original) are obscure, even today, bordering on the untranslatable, 
forcing a translator to show his colours. 

- Translation science was still in statu nascendi. This implies that the 
choices in this area were much more personal than they are today and 
thus revealed far more about the translator than today. 

- Marot translated in strophic metrical verse. This implies that there 
is much periphrastic and paraphrastic material filling up lines and 
stanzas, in which the author cannot but betray himself. 

- Of Marot’s versification of the first 30 Psalms we possess several 
versions, which differ considerably and can be arranged chronologi- 
cally. This provides us with the opportunity to almost see the poet in 
action. 


In the next chapters we will gradually explore the world of Marot’s 
Psalm paraphrases, beginning with two historical-bibliographical 
exercises to describe the history of Marot’s versifications and provide 
a survey of the material and the importance of the different versions, 
in order to sharpen our research question and delimit the research 
field. Next, we will embark on the analysis of the texts from many 


#0 The historical phenomenon of Psalm translations in the vernacular and the 
assessment of the poetical developments in the sixteenth century have been thor- 
oughly studied by Michel Jeanneret in his pioneering work on sixteenth-century 
Psalm paraphrases, Poésie et tradition biblique (Paris, 1969). Jeanneret uses Marot’s 
Psalm paraphrases as a historical benchmark: ‘before and after” His chapter 3 (pp. 
51-87) is entirely dedicated to Marot. Poetical aspects of the translation as such have 
been dealt with meticulously and with much feel for detail by Catherine Reuben, La 
traduction des Psaumes de David par Clément Marot. Aspects poétiques et théologiques 
(Paris, 2004). This discharges us from the obligation to do what they did so well, 
especially because their conclusions converge: Marot’s approach cannot be compared 
to what has been done before and even to what contemporary poets such as Pierre 
Gringore did, both in poesia and in interpretation. Marot’s Psalm paraphrases mark 
the beginning of a new era in the way the translation of the Bible texts is conceived. 
The richness of forms developed as moulds for the Psalms, the variety of poetic means 
used to express the content, and the concentration on the original Bible text are the 
features that distinguish Marot’s Psalm paraphrases from what went before. To quote 
de Bèze once more: “[Marot] surpassa tous les poëtes qui l’avoyent devancé.” (Bèze, 
Les vrais pourtraits, p. 162) See above, n. 1. 
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different angles, in order to uncover the guidelines Marot followed in 
translating the Psalms, thus preparing the field to answer the question 
concerning his own involvement in it, including the religious aspects. 
In so doing we hope to find out what it was that motivated this ‘pol- 
troniseur, this quicksilvery and inventive poet, who, as we have seen, 
was ready to inflect his voice when and where needed, but nonetheless 
most likely maintained strong personal convictions concerning the 
Church and religious matters, and more specifically, what motivated 
him to translate the biblical Psalms. 


CHAPTER TWO 


TRACING MAROT’S PSALM PARAPHRASES, 
A HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Since not only the text tradition of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases is 
extremely complicated, but also the number of legends surrounding 
its provenance far exceeds the number of established facts, we were 
compelled to perform a preliminary critical-bibliographical research 
concerning Marot’s Psalm paraphrases in order to recover the mate- 
rial (texts and facts): a kind of historical-bibliographical clean sweep.' 
Since assigning dates to texts easily leads to circular reasoning, we 
will—if the date cannot be established with certainty—provide a two- 
fold dating: first a terminus a quo and a terminus ad quem in order to 
demarcate a period, based on ‘hard’ evidence, and secondly a prob- 
able date based on other indications. In this field one has to work 
with balanced probabilities and accept that some things are unknow- 
able. The combination of this historical and bibliographical exercise 
with an inventory of contemporary references to Marot’s versification 
project might finally do the trick: clear the field and uncover (recover) 
the factual and textual material we can use as a solid basis for our 
research, i.e., the extraction of theologically relevant information from 
Marot’s Psalm paraphrases, an exercise we will describe in the next 
chapter. A certain periodisation forces itself on the material, since the 
official publication of Marot’s versification of Psalm 6 (before 1533) is 


' The history of the Marot’s Psalm paraphrases has been studied intensely ever since 
O. Douen (building on the pioneering work of Félix Bovet, Histoire du psautier des 
Eglises réformées (Paris, 1872)) published his monumental two-volume study about 
Clément Marot and the Huguenot Psalter: Clément Marot et le psautier huguenot in 
1878-79. Besides lots of facts (many of them new), Douen’s work also contains many 
conjectures regarding bibliography (chronology of the versions), musicology (relation 
between the Psalm melodies and popular tunes), and theology (archetypal opposition 
of Marot with a tyrannical and meddling Calvin). Many of these theories have been 
subsequently falsified, not, however, preventing many from continuing on the road 
paved by Douen. A complicating factor is that these poems are verse translations of a 
holy text, the biblical Psalms. This means that theologians, liturgists, musicians, and 
musicologists joined in the debates, often not aware of each other’s achievements; 
Cf. our ‘Introduction,’ p. 2, n. 5. 
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separated from the first official printed edition of the Trente Pseaulmes 
(Paris, E. Roffet, 1541/42) by a long period of silence.” We will use the 
term ‘Psalm paraphrases’ to refer to Marot’s verse translations of the 
biblical Psalms, because it seems to be the most neutral and intrinsi- 
cally correct term available.’ To refer to an edition we will use a coded 
system not unlike the system of sigla developed by Pierre Pidoux in his 
work of reference on the subject, Le psautier huguenot,* which consists 
of a combination of place (capitalised) and year of publication—e.g., 
PA41 refers to Marot’s Trente Pseaulmes, printed by E. Roffet in Paris 
in 1541.° 


2 The reference in French Vernacular Books (FB 4583—Psalmes de David, Paris, 
s.n., 1530, present in Munich, University library) is erroneous. This entry refers to 
an undated edition, Psalmes de David traduictz selon ’hebreu... Avec Vartifice retho- 
rique, & tables ..., postdating 1551 (courtesy of Jean-Michel Noailly, who supplied the 
proper information from his database, Bibliographie des psautiers imprimés en vers 
francais). For critical assessment of the entries in French Vernacular Books referring 
to Psalm translations in general, and Marot’s in particular, see my review article in 
Church History and Religious Culture 88 (2008), 445-61. 

> Although the term ‘Psalm paraphrases’ sligthly obscures the poetic aspect, it 
should be noted that in the sixteenth century the word ‘paraphrase’ was not associ- 
ated with verbosity, and could be used to refer to verse translations as well, mainly in 
Latin, e.g., the Psalmorum Davidis paraphrasis poetica...of G. Buchanan and Th. De 
Bèze (1566, GLN-2298), but also in the vernacular (P. Gringore, Paraphrase et devote 
exposition sur des sept très-précieux et notables Pseaulmes (1541). For a direct reference 
to Marot’s translation activity as ‘paraphrasing the Psalms,’ see p. 134 below, n. 29. 

* Pierre Pidoux, Le psautier huguenot du XVI° siècle: mélodies et documents, 2 vols. 
(Basel, 1962). Volume 1 contains the melodic material, volume 2 other documents. 
We will refer to them as Pidoux I and Pidoux II. 

` Three critical editions of Marot’s Psalms appeared within fifteen years. (1) C.A. 
Mayer’s edition, vol. 6 [Les Traductions] (Geneva, 1980), pp. 309-474. Mayer only 
acknowledges the authority of the Paris editions by E. Roffet in 1541 and 1543. A 
rich critical apparatus provides different readings both from other editions and from 
a plethora of manuscripts. (2) G. Defaux’s critical edition, vol. 2 (Paris, 1992), pp. 
557-679. Defaux has based his edition of Marot’s complete works on the editions of 
Marot’s Oeuvres by E. Dolet, in 1538 (for vol. 1) and 1543, respectively, in which the 
Psalm paraphrases were included. Defaux’s notes (pp. 1201-74) are a mixture of tex- 
tual critique, interpretation, and comment. (3) G. Defaux’s separate edition of Marot’s 
Psalms: Cinquante pseaumes de David...(Paris, 1995), based on the anonymous edi- 
tion Cinquante Pseaumes (1543, [Girard, Geneva]) with the same title (the lower case 
‘p’ in pseaumes is Defaux’s work). Opposing Mayer, Defaux claims this edition to be 
the authorative and final edition. He provides (roughly) 60 pages of introduction, 
twenty pages of annotated bibliography, and 120 pages of edited text, followed by 100 
pages of notes (once more a mixture of textual critique, interpretation, and comment). 
A deceptive aspect of this edition is that everything suggests it is a faithful edition 
of Girard’s publication, but in reality it is a hybrid. Defaux has ‘corrected’ the title 
heading of the first selection of Psalms (p. 101, accounted for in the notes: pp. 233-4) 
and provides the prayers with a heading of their own (p. 207: L’Instruction et foy d’un 
chrestien, not accounted for in the notes: p. 308). Defaux does not mention that the 
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2.1 Psalm 6, a primordial paraphrase (before 1533) 


1528-33: Psalm 6 printed separately as a plaquette, a small book- 
let. The full title is Le VI. Pseaulme de David, qui est le premier 
Pseaulme des sept Pseaulmes, translate en francoys par Clement 
Marot Varlet de chambre du Roy nostre sire au plus pres de la 
verite Ebraicque, s.l.n.d.° 

On the basis of an analysis of the typographical material this edition 

can be assigned to the printing house of Claude Nourry (Lyon) and 

the terminus a quo and ad quem can be determined as 1528 and 1533, 

respectively.” Both the way it is printed (beautifully adorned, three 

engravings, gothic typeface) and the fact that every French verse is 
preceded by the Latin text (Vulgate), place this booklet in the tradition 
of devotional literature. The reference to ‘la verite Ebraicque, however, 
links the translation to the humanist approach to the Old Testament.’ 

Who commanded the printing of this booklet is not clear. The only 

extant copy was acquired in Lyon in 1535 by the diplomat and biblio- 

phile Fernand Colomb.’ 


original verses are not numbered and in the use of capitals, indents, and blank lines he 
suggests he follows the original, but he sometimes deviates from it (apart from a gen- 
eral inaccurateness). In both editions, Defaux on principle excludes all manuscripts on 
account of uncertain provenance and dependence on the printed editions (the latter 
postulated without substantiating). Since the editorial discussion is bound up with the 
assessment of Marot’s translation project, we will deal with this matter at its proper 
place (see ch. 2.4.3 and in extenso ch. 9). 

€ Mayer n° 8. For this edition see Jean-François Gilmont and William Kemp, ‘La 
plus ancienne édition d’un psaume traduit par Clément Marot, in Le livre évangélique 
en français avant Calvin (Anderlecht, 2003), pp. 100-4; facsimile at pp. 105-13. The 
comma behind ‘sept Pseaulmes’ (omitted by Defaux and Mayer) and the participle 
singular ‘translaté’ make clear that the title does not imply that Marot had already 
translated all penitential Psalms, but simply indicates that the Psalm translated is the 
first of the seven penitential Psalms. 

7 This terminus a quo (1528) differs from that provided by Gilmont and Kemp 
(1529). They presuppose a link between the Argument above Marot’s Psalm para- 
phrase and the Argument which appeared in print in Bucer’s commentary of 1529 
(Sacrorum Psalmorum libri quinque...). But the Argument of the plaquette (“Lafflige 
de longue maladie (quant a la letre) prie icy ardamment pour sa sante recouvrer, puis 
tout acoup sesjouyst de la garison, & de la honte de ses enemys”) has its own distinc- 
tive elements and might well be of Marot’s own making. Hence we felt justified to 
advance the terminus a quo to 1528, the year the typeface used for this publication was 
introduced by Nourry. The terminus ad quem is based on a comparison of the texts of 
the plaquette and the edition of 1533 (see below, n. 12). 

$ The meaning of the reference to the ‘Hebrew Truth’ will be discussed in chapter 4. 

° Date (1535) and place (Lyon) of the acquisition are written verso on the last page. 
By means of an analysis of relevant samples of the buyer’s handwriting (Fernand 
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1533 (between October and December): Psalm 6, added at the end 
(fol. 35r°) of the second Augereau edition of Le Miroir de tres- 
chrestienne Princesse Marguerite de France...;'° the heading reads: 
Le VI. Pseaulme de David, translaté en Françoys selon l’Hebrieu, 
par Clement Marot Valet de chambre du Roy. 

The Miroir (editio princeps, 1531) is a devout meditation by Margue- 

rite de Navarre about her sinfulness and God’s grace. As a peniten- 

tial prayer it has a strong biblical coloration, caused by the language 

Marguerite used in formulating her prayer, with a preponderance 

of idiom and phrasing derived from the Epistles of Paul. This bibli- 

cal atmosphere is strengthened by the fact that in margine 139 bib- 
lical references are mentioned which in the first editions were even 
printed in extenso, using the French translation of the Bible of Lefevre 
dEtaples (1530).'' Apart from some textual differences (especially in 
the second part of the first verse), the text is the same as in the pla- 
quette.” The Latin verses have been retained, although the layout has 
been highly modernised: Roman characters, careful punctuation, and 
typography, following the Briefve Doctrine pour deuement escripre le 

Francoys, the orthographic treatise published at the same time, by the 

same printer (Antoine Augereau), and closely connected with it. We 


Colomb) Gérard Morisse has conclusively established that the third numeral, which 
at first sight looks like a ‘2,’ in fact is an elegant version of a ‘3’: Hence not 1525 (as 
one can read sometimes in older literature) but 1535 (Gérard Morisse, “Les psaumes 
de Marot chez les Huguenots: le texte,’ in CC, pp. 460-1). Since the Psalm paraphrase 
of the plaquette contains a number of unique lessons (not present in the 1533 edition 
or in the later versions) priority of the plaquette to all known editions can safely be 
assumed. 

10 Higman M37. See above, pp. 30-1, for a discussion of this publication. 

1 The biblical references are cited in full in the editions of Simon Du Bois and in 
the first (anonymous) reprint by Augereau. The second Augereau edition truncates the 
text, only maintaining the references. For this, see Marguerite d’Angouléme, Le miroir 
de lame pecheresse..., ed. Joseph L. Allaire (Munich, 1972), pp. 21-2. 

The phrase ‘au plus pres de la verite Ebraicque’ (plaquette) is shortened to ‘selon 
l’'Hebrieu, a change which in my opinion has no intrinsic value (contra Kemp, ‘Mar- 
guerite of Navarre, Clément Marot, and the Augereau Editions of the Miroir, p. 121: 
“The change of the title, suppressing ‘vérité, might be a sign of prudence”). The crucial 
word that might have troubled theologians is not ‘vérité but ‘Ebraicque’ or “Hebrieu.’ 
With regard to the text of the Psalm paraphrase, the orthography is completely mod- 
ernised. The verses 3-6 from the first stanza differ considerably compared with the 
plaquette. The Miroir provides the reading retained in all subsequent editions. Hence 
the terminus ad quem of 1533 for the plaquette; see Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, 
p. 250 (NB: ‘doublable’ must be ‘doubtable’; correct in Defaux II (p. 1226), erroneous 
in Cinquante pseaumes). Mayer, vol. 6 [Les Traductions], p. 334. 
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remember that that publication concluded with Marot’s translation 
of some basic Christian texts: L’Instruction et Foy d'ung Chrestien.” 
Taken together this is Marot’s constructive contribution to the Evan- 
gelical reform-oriented movement in its year of wonders, 1533. 


2.2 Sounds of Silence (1534-41) 


Until 1541 the verse translation of Psalm 6 remained the only Psalm 
paraphrase by Marot officially printed. It was incorporated in Marot’s 
La Suite de l’Adolescence clementine (Roffet, 1534) and with slight 
changes in Les Oeuvres de Clement Marot (1538, Dolet/Seb. Gryphius). 
This long interval does not mean that Marot was not working on Psalm 
paraphrases. Fragments appeared in Marot’s own texts; other people— 
with or without Marot’s consent—copied and published selections 
(either in manuscript or in print); and sometimes Marot or some- 
one else referred to his Psalm translating activities in general. The 
following overview, which covers this period without official pub- 
licaton, is the result of bibliographical research together with text 
analysis, and reveals some of the original Sitz im Leben of Marot’s 
Psalm paraphrases. 


15 See above, pp. 30-2. 

4 See ch. 1.1.3. 

15 This exercise is not original; one can find the main references in the work of 
J. Plattard (1912) and Ph.A. Becker (1921). Since most references appear in Marot’s 
Epistres present in the Ms. Chantilly, they have been gradually uncovered since their 
publication (1898). However, a reassessment of the same material is relevant because 
of considerable bibliographic progress made since. 

16 For a description and evaluation of the official and unofficial editions, see the 
introduction in Mayer’s vol. 6 [Les Traductions], pp. 44-65; and the introduction in 
G. Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 18-65, and his bibliographical overview of the 
primary sources (ibid., pp. 215-21). Both editors published almost the same texts first 
in two articles: C.A. Mayer, ‘Prolégomènes à l’édition critique des psaumes de Marot, 
BHR 35 (1973), 55-71; G. Defaux, ‘Marot, traducteur des psaumes: du nouveau sur 
Pédition anonyme (et genevoise) de 1543, BHR 56 (1994), 59-82. None of the editors 
integrated the findings of orthographical research into their editions, although this 
has been proven relevant not only for bibliographical matters (date of publication or 
printer), but also because a link exists between cultural (orthographical) and cultual 
(religious) reformation: for this, see N. Catach, L’orthographe française a l’époque de 
la Renaissance (Geneva, 1968) and S. Baddeley, L’orthographe francaise au temps de 
la Réforme (Geneva, 1993). 
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2.2.1 Literary references to Psalm paraphrases 


A general reference to Marot’s Psalm paraphrases can be found in his 
epistle A la Royne de Navarre, which was written in exile, probably 
during the summer of 1536, when Marot had already left Ferrara and 
stayed in Venice.” The passage concerned refers to his stay with Mar- 
guerite, which lasted from December 1534 to spring 1535. Paraphras- 
ing Ovid Marot first evokes the memory of a sweet dream in which 
he saw himself in Marguerite’s chamber (vv. 115-21), where she made 
him sing ‘Pseaulmes divins (v. 120). Many elements of Marot’s text 
(the therapeutic effect of the dream, the memory of the homeland, the 
nightmare, the company of friends (and wife), and the cruel awaken- 
ing afterwards) are also present in Ovid’s poem, with the exception of 
the songs.'* Therefore, one can say that this element bears the stamp of 
Marot’s personal experience. The terminus ante quem is clear: The last 
time Marot had been with Marguerite was the beginning of 1535 in 
Nérac after the Affaire des Placards. The depiction of the sweet dream 
follows the evocation of the nightmare (with the horrifying image of 
the innocent who is trapped and hanged): 


115 Quelque foys suis trompé d’un plus beau songe, 
Et mest advis que me voy, sans mensonge, 
Autour de toy, Royne tres honorée, 
Comme souloye, en ta chambre parée, 

Ou que me faiz chanter en divers sons 

120 Pseaulmes divins, car ce sont tes chansons, 

Ou qu’avec vous, mes amys singuliers, 
Je me consolle en propos familiers. 
Ainsy ayant senty à la legere 

Ceste lyesse, & joye mensongere, 

125 Pis que devant je me trouve empiré 
Du souvenir de mon bien desiré: 

Et en ce point, soit que le cler jour luyse, 
Soit que la nuict à repos nous induise, 
Je vy en peine: & fus ainsy traicté 

130 Des lors qu'amour eust mon cueur arresté 
A la Vertu, à la Belle sans si, 

Et a duré mon mal jusques icy: 
Tousjours les siens en la mortelle vie 
Seront subjectz aux ayguillons d’envye. 


17 Defaux IL pp. 118-23, the relevant lines at pp. 121-2. 
18 Mayer quotes the relevant passages from Ovid in extenso in the notes to his criti- 
cal edition: Ovidius, Epistolae ex Ponte, I, 2, vv. 41-53. 
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The singular (‘toy,’ v. 117), referring to Marguerite, is expanded into 
a plural (‘vous,’ v. 121) and we see a group of friends around Mar- 
guerite, singing (or reciting)? ‘Pseaulmes divins This might well 
have been the original Sitz im Leben of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases. 
Marguerite’s court was populated with Evangelical refugees, some of 
them passers-by, others incorporated into her staff and personnel. The 
Psalm paraphrases are used for ‘consolation in personal matters.’ They 
belong so closely to this circle that Marot calls them ‘Marguerite’s 
songs’ (‘tes chansons,’ v. 120). Being the poet’s protector she is at the 
same time the muse, sponsor, and godmother of his Psalm paraphrases. 
The Evangelical colour of the context is corroborated by the fact that 
immediately after this passage Marot for the first time uses the coded 
Evangelical language, describing why his awakening from this dream 
was so cruel: he was on the run and had to live in pain, because of 
his loyalty (‘la Vertu’) to the true Christian Church, referred to as ‘the 
spotless Beauty’ (‘la Belle sans si’).”° 

A similar reference to his Psalm paraphrases is present in Marot’s 
1536 epistle to Renée de Ferrare, written after he had left Ferrara, but 
looking back on his stay there and so referring to the period from 
summer 1535 to summer 1536. Having evoked his distress and the 
warm welcome at Renée’s Ferrara residence, he recalls how this incited 
him to commemorate (‘rememorer,’ v. 46) the gifts of God by means 
of ‘pseaulmes et cantiques’:”! 


...Je dy amour venant 

D’un cueur françoys, lequel se souvenant 
Que tu me feiz en ton parc demourer 
Lors que les loups me vouloient devorer, 

45 A proposé en pseaulmes & cantiques 
Rememorer les nouveaulx & antiques 
Dons de Seigneur, ses graces & bienfaictz, 
Et mesmement ceulx que par toy m'a faictz, 
Desquels en moy le souvenir sans cesse 

50 Gravé sera.... 


In the sixteenth century the use of the verb ‘chanter’ (and derivations) not nec- 
essarily implies that the verses were actually sung. It can simply be a synonym of 
‘réciter. 

2 Ja Vertu, vv. 129, 131; ‘la Belle sans si, v. 131. Similar expressions in this poem: 
‘ceulx qui sont de Vertu amoureux’ (v. 149) and ‘La Deesse’ (v. 151). For the use of 
this veiled language, see ch. 1, p. 43. 

*1 A Madame de Ferrare (Defaux II, pp. 100-1, quotation on p. 101). For more 
info, see p. 47, n. 103. 
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The image is analogous to the image in the epistle to Marguerite, how- 
ever the function of the ‘pseaulmes & cantiques’ is slightly different: 
not consolation, but commemoration of the gifts of God, the magnalia 
Dei, expressing the function of Psalms in language from the Psalter 
itself (e.g., Ps. 71,19). On the other hand, included in God’s benefac- 
tions are the benefactions of Renée herself (v. 48). They have to be 
praised in ‘pseaulmes et cantiques’ as well.” 


These two general references in Marot’s epistolary art link his Psalm 
paraphrases to Marguerite and/or Renée. This link is corroborated by 
two texts in which (part of) a Psalm paraphrase (Ps. 3) is present. 
In a manuscript prepared by Jehan Gueffier, administrative secretary 
of Renée in Ferrara from 1531 to 1542 and afterwards acting on her 
behalf in Paris, we find the greater part of Marot’s verse translation 
of Psalm 3.” Gueffier claims that the compiled this manuscript in 
Ferrara in 1535, which might be accurate except for the last folios. 
Marot’s Psalm paraphrase is immediately followed by two Epistles of 
Marot, written in 1535.” Besides a general inaccurateness, typical of 
Gueffier’s manuscripts, there is one difference which corroborates this 


2 In early sixteenth-century France ‘Pseaulme’ and ‘cantique are not distinguished 
so neatly as in modern times, in which ‘psaume’ is reserved exclusively for biblical 
texts from the book of Psalms. In the sixteenth century all lyrical parts from the 
Old and New Testaments could be denoted as ‘Pseaulmes.’ According to Jeanneret, 
even freely invented Christian songs (chansons spirituelles) were occasionally called 
‘Pseaulmes’: “On n’est jamais sûr que ‘psaume’ soit toujours compris dans son sens 
moderne: le terme est parfois affecté d’une signification plus générale, s’appliquant a 
dautres piéces de dévotion.” (Jeanneret, Poésie et tradition biblique, p. 15, n. 3). 

# Ms. BnF. n° 2964; Rothschild n° 2964 (vol. 4, pp. 288-96, there p. 293, item 74). 
The manuscript contains 118 poems on 148 folios. On fol. 42r° we read, below the 
name of C. Marot, 31 lines of this poem (lines 1-32, without line 29). Lines 33-48 are 
missing (reconstruction based on the critical apparatus in Mayer, vol. 6 [Les Traduc- 
tions], pp. 323-5) and Lenselink, Les Psaumes, pp. 11-2 (whose description of this 
manuscript is wanting). Defaux merely mentions the partial presence of this Psalm 
in this manuscript. 

*4 Mayer, Bibliographie des Oeuvres, vol. 1 [manuscrits], pp. 18-47, presents a 
detailed analysis of the text of Marot’s poems in this manuscript. He mentions the 
presence of Psalm 3 (p. 19), but does not analyze the text. In the meticulous descrip- 
tion by Picot (catalogue Rothschildt, see previous note) one notices immediately that 
the Psalm paraphrase is preceded by two poems which both appeared in print for the 
first time in 1534 (Marot: Dixain de la priaperie and Rabelais, Enigme en prophetie). 
The two poems immediately following the Psalm paraphrase are epistles written in 
Ferrara (to Renée (Defaux II, p. 77); to the King (Defaux II, p. 80)) shortly after his 
arrival (spring/summer 1535). It is conceivable that Gueffier had access to unpub- 
lished poems of Marot’s while they were both at Renée’s court in Ferrara in 1535- 
36. Mayer concludes similarly: “Il est donc probable que ce psaume figurant dans la 
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dating: in all official editions (from the Paris edition in 1541 onward) 
we read in vv. 2,5 and 8,3 the word ‘secours, where most manuscripts 
(including Ms. Gueffier) and the first non-official editions (Strasbourg 
1539, Antwerp 1541) read ‘salut. Since the wording of the rest of 
the Psalm is almost identical in all known versions, this one exception 
divides the textual witnesses into two groups, the first official pub- 
lication (Paris, E. Roffet, 1541) being the momentum: group I ante 
quem (‘salut’) and group II post quem (‘secours’). The same Psalm 
paraphrase is also present in Marguerite’s play, L’Inquisiteur, a ‘farce 
évangelique, unpublished during Marguerite’s lifetime.” In this play 
Marot’s verse translation of Psalm 3 is quoted in extenso by a group of 
children during an interrogation by a Paris inquisitor. As with many 
of Marguerite’s pieces, assigning a date is extremely difficult. Generally 
accepted but entirely hypothetical is 1535 as the terminus a quo, which 
is based on the observation that the content of the play matches the 
topics of that period: heresy, evangelism, fierce inquisition, (possibil- 
ity of a) happy end. The terminus ad quem of 1543 is certain, because 
based on palaeographic research of the manuscript paper.” Since the 
context is very revealing with respect to the use and appreciation of 
Marot’s Psalm paraphrases, we will here expatiate a little on the sub- 
ject. The play itself is a straightforward allegory, with both medieval 
and Renaissance sources of inspiration. A ‘Docteur de la Sorbonne,’ 
named Rien-ne-Vault, hears some children play joyfully below his 


première partie du manuscrit, fût composé avant la fuite de Marot ou pendant son 
séjour a Ferrare.” (ibid, p. 45) Cf. Mayer, vol. 6 [Les Traductions], p. 323, n. 1. 

# Salut’ in Ms. 2694 (Gueffier), Ms. 2337, Ms. Vind. 2523, L’inquisiteur, ST39 and 
AN41 (and dependent editions: GE42, ST42) = Group I; ‘Secours’ in Ms. PM218, 
Ms. Ars 3632, PA41, GE43 = Group IL. There is one chimaera: Ms. Vind. 2644 reads 
‘salut’ (2,5) and ‘secours ‘ (8,3). All these manuscripts and publications are discussed 
below. 

% Modern edition by V.-L. Saulnier: Marguerite de Navarre, Théâtre profane (Paris, 
1946, revised edition 1963, which we quote); the play on pp. 48-81, the Psalm on pp. 
62-6. 

7 Since the word ‘salut’ is used, L’inquisiteur belongs to Group I, suggesting an 
early date. However, a unique phrasing in line 3,5 isolates it within the first group 
and moves it in the direction of GE43: ‘Qui me faiz puis aller’ (L’inquisiteur) has 
more similarity with ‘Qui fais que puis aller’ (GE43) than with ‘lequel me faiz aller’ 
(all others). An overview of dating theories—some highly speculative—can be found 
in Saulnier, Thédtre, pp. 35-41. Only the terminus ante quem is based on material 
evidence (1543); almost all other dating techniques used are based on the construction 
of a hypothetical link between a text element and a similar historical phenomenon. 
The inventors often tend to forget that a conclusion based on a hypothesis remains as 
hypothetical as its basis. 
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window. He goes down and scorns these easy-going children for 
spending their time entirely ‘en jeux et en chansons’ (v. 161). But the 
interrogation becomes a talk at cross-purposes and the play turns out 
to be an Evangelical “Word’ play. One example (vv. 211-4): 


Inquisiteur Mon enfant, qui est vostre père? 
Donnez m’en signes apparens. 

Jacot Le vostre. 

Inquisiteur Non est, par sainct Père, 
Nous ne sommes en rien parens. 


The children taunt the inquisitor for being an ignoramus, blind to the 
truth (in this case: God is the Father they have in common), not able 
to hear what they mean, etc. The whole play is full of metaphysical 
overtones and Evangelical understatements.** The Inquisitor’s servant 
is impressed by the ‘innocence’ (v. 272; v. 366) of the children and won 
over when they ‘sans soulcy / S’accordent d’une voix ensemble’ (vv. 
291-2), singing a ‘chanson jolye’ (v. 301): 


O Seigneur, que de gens 

A nuyre diligens, 

Qui nous troublent & griefvent! 
Mon Dieu, que d’enemys 

Qui aux champs se sont mys 
Et contre nous s’eslievent....” 


The text of this chanson is Marot’s verse translation of Psalm 3, which 
he himself had printed in 1541 (PA41). The only important textual 
difference with the official version is the use of the plural instead of 
the singular, a change that can easily be accounted for: Marguerite 
needed the plural for the mise-en-scène of her play.” The Psalm fits 
the dramatic situation: it speaks of seemingly invincible enemies, slan- 


# They are interrogated as to their names (reference to baptism), and the place 
they call home (“A tous enfans elle est cogneue, / Et vous ne sçavez où elle est?” vv. 
233-4). Some other key words from this double register are ‘entendre, ‘voyr,’ “scavoir,’ 
‘ignorer, and ‘follye.’ About the ‘vérité, e.g., one of the children says: “Nous la dirons, 
s’il est besoing / Mais vous ne l’entendez pas, sire”; on which the inquisitor answers: 
“Que je n’entendz pas la vérité, / Et c’est moy qui la voys preschant?” (vv. 253-6). 
Even physical details are layered: The inquisitor feels cold, the children “sont rouges 
et enflammez / Comme ceulx qui sont prés du feu.” (vv. 99-100). 

* The Psalm is cited in extenso with interjections from the ‘Varlet’ (vv. 283-365). 

30 Mayer does not mention the presence of this Psalm paraphrase in Marguerite’s 
play. Defaux, on the other hand, cites all (minor) variants (for completeness: 1,3 and 
1,6: ‘nous’ instead of ‘me/moy’; 2,5 and 8,3: ‘salut’; 3,5: ‘qui me faiz puis aller’; 4,4: 
‘Poinct’ instead of ‘Ne’; 8,4: ‘tout peuple’ instead of ‘ton peuple’). 
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der and persecution, and expresses the hope in God, who will shield 
his children from the attacks of the enemy. To conclude: the plot of 
the play is optimistic, because after the servant is converted and joins 
the Enfans de sans souci, the Inquisiteur also expresses the wish to be 
‘born again,’ but he wonders how (vv. 406-11): 


Moy, qui suis veillard devenu 

Puis je renaistre de nouveau? 
Varlet Non, vous n’y estes pas tenu, 

Mais il fault changer chair et peau. 
Inquisiteur Comment? 
Varlet Si le voullez savoir, 

Aux enfans l’allez demander. 


And when ‘out of the mouth of a suckling’ (Le Petit Enfant) strong 
Evangelical sounds are coming, the Inquisitor himself bursts out in an 
ode to the Holy Spirit (vv. 492-535).*! After a verse translation of the 
Nunc dimittis (vv. 624-47), all dine together.” Finally, another Psalm 
paraphrase is quoted by Marot himself in his satirical epistle Le Valet 
de Marot contre Sagon, which is Marot’s contribution to the dispute 
with Sagon concerning Marot’s (past and present) non-compliance to 
orthodoxy. This poem probably dates from mid-1537. Four lines of 
his verse translation of Psalm 9 are quoted by Marot’s fictitious valet, 
Frippelippes.* According to him Sagon c.s. must be mentally disabled, 
to think that 


le monde (comme eulx) est jument. 
25 De la vient, que les paovres bestes 

(Apres s’estre rompu les testes) 

Pour le bon bruyt d’aultruy briser, 

Eulx mesmes se font despriser: 

Si que mon maistre sans mesdire 


31 The references to John 3,4-7 (“renatus e Spiritu”) and Psalm 8,3 (“ex ore infan- 
tium”) are obvious. The whole image of playing children representing the citizens of 
the Kingdom of God has many references to the Gospel and is common imagery in 
mystical theology. The final blow being delivered to the enemy by an in-fans, who can 
only utter sounds like ‘pappa, dodo, bonbon, cza’ (vv. 420-33) in answer to questions 
like “What do you call your father?’ (‘Papa’) and ‘How would you describe him? (‘bon 
bon’) is both comic, Evangelical, and tributary to the mysticism of Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite. 

» Paraphrase made by Bonaventure des Periers (c. 1500-44), humanist scholar, col- 
laborator of both Olivétan and of Dolet, valet de chambre of Marguerite de Navarre. 

% Defaux IL pp. 140-8, this passage on p. 141. For this conflict, see above, pp. 49-50. 
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30 Avecques David peult bien dire: 
‘Or sont tombés les malheureux 
En la fosse faicte par eulx. 
Leur pied mesme s’est venu prendre 
Au filé, quilz ont voulu tendre. 
35 Car il ne fault pour leur respondre 
D’aultres escriptz à les confondre 
Que ceulx là mesmes qu’ilz ont faictz... 


Lines 31-4 are a literal quotation from Psalm 9 (stanza 15) as it appears 
in Ms. 2337 and AN41 (group I). Another interesting aspect might be 
that Marot is associated with David (v. 30): their fortunes, interpreta- 
tion and appreciation included, coincide. The fact that Marot often 
uses the term ‘envieux to characterise his ‘enemies’ might also be tell- 
ing if one ponders the question of Marot’s personal involvement while 
translating (and interpreting) the Psalms. The caustic Epistre de Frip- 
pelippes caused a deluge of pamphlets, of which Sagon was the main 
producer. Some passages in Sagon’s reaction suggest that he was well 
aware of Marot’s Psalm project: 


Dieu gard Marot, il en a bon mestier, 
Si veult encor exposer le psaultier.** 


Marot escript soubz sainctes poesies 
Nombre excessif de pures heresies.” 


Some provisional conclusions: 


- After his verse translation of Psalm 6 Marot seems to have contin- 
ued with the translation of biblical Psalms. 

- In all likelihood Marot had some Psalm paraphrases en portefeuille 
while in exile.* 

- Marot seemed to have allowed his Psalm paraphrases to be copied 
and circulated in the ‘trusted’ circles of friends around Marguerite 
and Renée.’ 


# Le Dieu gard de Sagon à Marot (quoted in Guiffrey III, p. 563). 

3 Phrases from Le Rabais du caquet de Marot (quoted in Douen I, p. 256). 

% The suggestion that Marot’s confiscated and burnt library (mentioned in the 
Epistre au Roy de son exil en Ferrara and in the reaction to this by Sagon c.s.) also 
contained Psalm paraphrases is tempting, but hypothetical. Marot himself only refers 
to: “...mes papiers, & mes livres, / Et mes labeurs.” (vv. 130-1, Defaux II, p. 84). 

7 N.B.: to suggest a proto-liturgical use, as was often done in the past, is over- 
stretching the evidence. 
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- The Evangelical context of the genesis of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases 
is apparent. We can even be more precise: right after the Affaire des 
Placards, Marguerite provided shelter in Nérac for several fugitives, 
among whom Clément Marot. Around Renée in Ferrara a similar 
group was present and active. This group of évangeliques might well 
have been the natural habitat of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases. The 
example of Psalm 3 has also made clear that the topical nature of 
these biblical texts was experienced immediately by Marot himself. 
The fact that Marguerite not only incorporated Psalm 6 in her own 
penitential prayer book (the Miroir), but also ‘published’ Psalm 3 in 
her play L’Inquisiteur corroborates the strong link between her and 
Marot’s Psalm project. 

— The three Psalms we have seen so far (Pss. 6, 3, 9) all belong to the 
beginning of the Psalter. 


2.2.2 Manuscripts and clandestine editions 


2.2.1.1 [Saulmes de Clement Marot] 

1537-39 (most likely: 1538) with an unknown number of Psalms.** 
The existence of this edition is only known from a statement of the 
Geneva printer Jean Girard, recorded in the ‘Procès criminels of 
the City of Geneva. Being questioned about illegal printing activities, 
Girard is asked to sum up all the books he has printed since he arrived 
in Geneva (summer 1536). The interrogation took place on 1 May 
1539. One of his publications is recorded by the scribe as Saulmes de 
Clement Marot.” Since no copy of this edition has ever been found 


8 Mayer n° 74. Not mentioned by Higman. 

® For the full list of Girard’s printing activities: Pidoux II, p. 3 (Archives d’Etat 
de Geneve, Procès Criminels, 2° Série, n° 450). The contested publication is Girard’s 
edition of Marie D’Ennetiére’s, Epistre tres utile envoyée a la Royne de Navarre seur 
du Roy de France (GLN-1329), in which allegedly allusions to the banished ministers 
and their substitutes could be found. A curious aspect of this affair is that the book in 
question was printed by Girard pseudonymously: “Anvers, chez Martin l’empereur” it 
said on the title page. Questioned about this, Girard claimed that this was no attempt 
at cheating, but that he really had intended to have this book printed in Antwerp, 
but the death of Martin Lempereur (Merten de Keyser) had forced him to print it 
himself. De Keyser, however, had already died in 1536, but Girard may have been 
referring to De Keyser’s widow, who had continued the printing business after her 
husband’s death. Some time around 1540 she left the shop to Antoine des Gois, 
the printer of the 1541 Antwerp editions of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases (AN41, see 
below). About their production: Nijhoff-Kronenberg, Nederlandsche Bibliographie 
3.3, pp. 188-95. The fake edition is NK 2758. About the importance of Antwerp for 
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nothing else can be said with certainty about it, except that it must 
have existed because there is no reason why Girard would have lied 
about it. Although it is impossible to build theories on the content of 
this edition, bibliographical research has to take into account that a 
professional edition by a renowned printer of an unknown number 
of Psalm paraphrases by Marot might have existed before May 1539. 
Reference to this unknown source is permitted if its existence helps 
to explain certain aspects of the manuscripts and non-official publi- 
cations before the first official edition in 1541 which cannot other- 
wise be accounted for. We will refer to this group of texts as group I, 
the datable editions being Strasbourg, s.n., 1539 (ST39) and Antwerp, 
Antoine des Gois, 1541 (AN41). Of course this kind of referencing has 
to be done with the utmost prudence, i.e., always bearing in mind the 
hypothetical nature. 


2.2.2.2 Ms. BnF. 2337 

Before 1539-41. This manuscript bears the title: Pseaulmes translatez 
par C. Marot and contains the first 30 Psalm paraphrases of 
Marot: Psalms 1-15, 19, 22, 24, 32, 37, 38, 51, 103, 104, 113, 114, 
115, 130, 137, 143.“ 


francophone Evangelical printing, see A.G. Johnston and J.-F. Gilmont, ‘Anvers, in 
La Réforme et le livre (Paris, 1990), p. 196, 203; and Higman, Piety and the People, 
pp. 20-1; pp. 158-9. About De Keyser (Lempereur), see J.-F. Gilmont, ‘La production 
typographique de Martin Lempereur (Anvers, 1525-1536), in Le livre évangélique 
avant Calvin, pp. 115-29. 

“© This manuscript has been described, studied, and published by S.J. Lenselink, 
Les Psaumes de Clément Marot. Edition critique du plus ancien texte...(Assen, 1969); 
description on pp. 12-4. An extensive and critical assessment of Lenselink’s edition 
policy can be found in M. Albaric, ‘Le psautier de Clement Marot, Revue des sci- 
ences philosophiques et théologiques 54 (1970), 227-43. He recommends this publica- 
tion because of the texts edited (i.e., the main manuscripts), but criticises the lack of 
(1) clarity in the introduction; (2) strictness in the analysis of the sources (several 
scribes worked on Ms. 2337 and Ms. 2336, but there is no information on what part 
of the text is by which hand); (3) thoroughness in the comparison of the manuscripts; 
(4) completeness (e.g., Psalm 6 plaquette is omitted) and (5) accuracy of the critical 
apparatus (on pp. 240-41 Albaric draws up a list of errors, based on ‘rapides sond- 
ages, which can indeed be extended). A sense of arbitrariness in the selection of the 
manuscripts edited remains. Mayer, ‘Le texte des “Psaumes” de Marot, Studi Francesi 
43 (1971), 1-6, satirises the edition, mainly because it claims so much (final edition, 
original text) and offers so little. He mocks Lenselink’s bold assertions, ridicules the 
comparison of Marot’s Psalm paraphrase with a German version (by Greiter), and 
objects to the presentation of the 1562 Geneva version as the final edition. A large part 
of his criticism is to the point, but Lenselink’s publication of ms. 2337 (including parts 
marked as ‘unreadable’ by Mayer in his Psalm edition of 1980) remains worthwhile. 
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The Psalm paraphrases are written by different hands. Lenselink’s 
remark that the Psalms are set down in an arbitrary order is not 
entirely accurate:*! several longer sequences (numerical order) can be 
easily distinguished. Since the second of these sequences (starting with 
Psalm 2) also bears the heading Pseaulmes translatez par C. Marot it 
might well be that the scribes or copyists compiled this manuscript 
in different sessions. The manuscript shows many corrections, and in 
some passages the original text has been crossed out and replaced by 
a different reading (scribbled above/below the lines). Since the super- 
imposed readings almost always correspond to the text of Group I, 
this crossed-out layer becomes very interesting. Lenselink has tried to 
decipher it and integrated the results into the critical apparatus. It is 
this text layer, which differs from the earliest known and datable edi- 
tions (Strasbourg 1539 and Antwerp 1541), that caused us to advance 
the terminus a quo of this manuscript to before 1539. Because the cor- 
rections almost always correspond to the 1541 Antwerp edition, one 
cannot exclude the possibility that (at least) the last hand might have 
had access to an edition or manuscript from Group I. We therefore 
agree with Lenselink that Ms. 2337 probably conserves the oldest ver- 
sion of the Trente Pseaulmes of Marot available to us. Some other 
observations: 


The juxtaposition of the three stages of the Psalm text with the 1562 Geneva version 
is not inappropriate as such, since this version has become the textus receptus of the 
Huguenot Psalter, and reflects (with minor changes) the anonymous but not unau- 
thorative version of the Cinquante Pseaumes of 1543. 

4 Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 12. The sequences are easily discernible: 9, 10, 13, 15, 
24, 38, 51, 104, 137 // 2, 3, 5, 6, 32, 103, 113, 114, 115, 130, 143 // 8, 19, 22, 37 // 11, 
12, // 7, 1, 4. 

2 Substantial differences affecting one or more verses are present in Pss. 8, 51, 114, 
115, and 130. 

8 “Le Ms.fr. 2337 présente sous les ratures le plus ancien état connu du texte de 
certains psaumes.” (Lenselink, Psaumes, p. 27, cf. p. 23). Another manuscript, not 
mentioned by Lenselink but included in Mayer’s critical apparatus, also testifies to 
this ancient version: Ms. B.N.fr. 20025, a manuscript of which the oldest parts might 
very well belong to the second half of the 1530s. It contains five Psalm paraphrases, 
Pss. 2, 3, 114, 115 (copied as one Psalm entitled Psalmus CXIII, In exitu Ysrael), and 
130. With a few exceptions the text is identical to Ms. 2337. What is more: the crossed- 
out text of Ms. 2337 is the text of Ms. 20025 (in the case of Pss. 114, 115, and 130). 
Also noteworthy is that in Ms. 20025 in Marot’s translations of Psalm 2 and Psalm 3 
all verses are preceded by the Latin text of the Vulgate, a characteristic they have in 
common with Marot’s paraphrase of Psalm 6. Altogether, this strongly suggests that 
Ms. 20025 perhaps also preserves the most ancient state of these Psalm paraphrases. 
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- The numbering of the Psalms follows that of the Hebrew Bible, with- 
out any mistake or hesitation.“ 

- There are no titles or summaries (Arguments), only the number of 
each Psalm is superimposed (‘Le .1.’ etc.) 

- Verse numbers are given in the margin of the body text. We observed 
either one or two verses per stanza.“ 

- The orthography is quite modern, but not consistent. We noticed 
c-cedille, e-aigu, e-barré, z-diacritique, the elimination of mute inter- 
nal consonants (rare), and final g in words such as ‘ung’ (often).“ 


Looking at the selection it is tempting to think that Marot worked 
systematically on his project: the first fifteen Psalms are all present, 
and from the seven penitential Psalms six have been translated: 6, 32, 
38, 51, 130, 143 (only Psalm 102 is missing). However, in the choice 
of the remaining Psalms (22, 24, 37, 103, 104, 113, 114, 115, 137) it is 
hard to find any coherence, which makes it probable that Marot based 
the choice on his own (or someone else’s) preference. 


2.2.2.3 Aulcuns pseaulmes & cantiques mys en chant (Strasbourg, 
s.n., 1539) 

1539 (Strasbourg) with thirteen Psalm paraphrases of Marot—ST39.” 
This anonymous edition is the oldest available printed edition of 
Marot’s Psalm paraphrases. It contains nineteen Psalms, the Canticle 
of Simeon, the Ten Commandments, and the Creed. Only the Creed 
has not been translated in verse form. All texts are meant for sing- 
ing, since a melody is printed above the first stanza of every Psalm“* 
and above the entire Creed. Thirteen of the nineteen verse translations 
are by Marot (Psalms 1, 2, 3, 15, 19, 32, 51, 103, 114, 115, 130, 137, 
143), but no author is mentioned. The edition is generally attributed to 


# This is exceptional, and unlike the other manuscripts and the first printed 
editions. 

# Lenselink’s edition does not show (or say) whether an edition or manuscript 
also distuinguishes stanzas. The two facsimiles (after p. 56) show Psalm 8 with dis- 
tinct stanzas (a blank line between) and Psalm 37 with stanzas distinguished by the 
alternation of indents. 

4 Based on the rendering of Ms. 2337 in Lenselink’s edition. Since Lenselink does 
not indicate which ‘hand’ copied which Psalm, nothing more can be said about the 
differences in orthography. 

* Mayer n° 82, Higman B82. We will refer to this edition as ST39. The most recent 
facsimile edition is that published by ‘Boekmakerij Gert-Jan Buitink’ (Brasschaat, 
2003). The way Jan Luth in his introduction uses Marot’s Arguments to propose litur- 
gical settings for particular Psalms ignores the origin and purpose of the Arguments. 

48 The exception is Psalm 115, but see below. 
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Jean Calvin (Pastor of the French-speaking community of Strasbourg) 
and the printing to the Strasbourg printer Johann Knobloch jr.” Some 
observations: 


- The numbering of the Psalms of this edition (in Roman numerals) 
partly follows the Hebrew Psalter, and partly the Vulgate. The confu- 
sion starts at the penitential Psalm ‘Miserere mei’ (Ps. 51): 

Psalm 51: ‘Psalme L’ (V) 

Psalm 91: ‘Psalme LXXXX’ (V) 

Psalm 103: ‘Psalme CII’ (H) 

Psalm 113: ‘Psalme CXIP (H) 

Psalm 114: ‘Psalme CXIII ou CXIIP™ (V and H) 

Psalm 115: ‘Le. CXV’ (H). This Psalm has no tune of its own. The 
influence of the Vulgate is discernible here, since in the Vulgate 
Psalms 114 and 115 form one Psalm: CXIII (De exitu). Since 
Psalm 115 has the same metrical form as Psalm 114 they obvi- 
ously were meant to be sung to the same tune. 

Psalm 130: ‘Psalme CXIX (V) 

Psalm 137: ‘Psalme CXXXVIF (H) 

Psalm 138: ‘CXXXVIIT (H) (The word ‘Psalme is omitted) 

Psalm 143: ‘Psalme CXLIF (V) 

This chaos, caused by the difference in the numbering of the Psalms, 
suggests—in my opinion—that it is not Calvin himself who supervised 
the final stage of this edition. 

- A gothic typeface is used, which, together with the absence of accented 
characters and the presence of only two diacritical signs (the apostro- 
phe and apocope), strongly suggests a German printing house. Nev- 
ertheless, the orthography is as modern as possible with this type cast. 
To eliminate the mute e, word endings are sometimes truncated, or 
the apostrophe (apocope) is used (Ps. 142,4.5: “En ceste foss’ obscur” et 
noire”). We noticed the z-diacritique and an inconsistent elimination 
of mute internal consonants and g-final in words such as ‘ung.”*! 

- There is a difference between the first and the three other gatherings, 
both in layout and in the orthography of the text. In the first gather- 
ing (pp. 1-16, containing the title, Psalms 1, 2, 3, 15, 19, and 25 (first 
stanza)), only an indent separates the different stanzas: the next three 
gatherings of the booklet have a blank line between each stanza. The 


2 VD16-[M 1064]. Pidoux II, p. 3. 

5 A typographical remark: The ‘Œ in “CXIIII’ is a ‘C-gothic’ instead of a Latin 
numeral. 

5! Based on the survey by Baddeley (L’orthographe, p. 310), which we adjusted on 
the basis of our own sample survey. Her conclusion (“g final est supprimé dans le mot 
un, les consonnes muettes internes / et c sont très souvent éliminées et les y grecs sont 
peu nombreux...”) reflects the orthography of the first gathering, but is an overstate- 
ment when applied to the whole booklet. 
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first uses slashes (German commas), the others—after some initial 
hesitation—only commas. From the second gathering onwards, the 
use of the apostrophe/apocope diminishes significantly and internal 
mute consonants appear in abundance. This suggests that more than 
one hand has been active in the printer shop and/or the type setting 
was done on the basis of a mixed original.” 


The idea of worshipping God by singing Psalms in the vernacular, 
which then made it necessary to provide the church community with 
singable verse translations in French, dates back—as far as Calvin is 
concerned—to 1536. In the ‘Articles on the organisation of the church 
and its worship’ the Geneva pastors propose a program of liturgical 
renewal, based on the conviction that the singing of Psalms (as a form 
of public prayer) would seriously improve the quality of worship.” 
Although this was accepted by the Council nothing is known of any 
even rudimentary implementation. In the second half of 1538 Calvin 
was appointed pastor of the French-speaking community of refugees 
in Strasbourg, where the habit of hymn singing in French prob- 
ably existed already. The German-speaking main church, in which 


° There are more orthographical oddities and inconsistencies; we cannot treat these 
here in extenso. ST39 not only appears to be a hybrid (mixed) typographical produc- 
tion, but (as observed by Baddeley) it also contains strikingly few printing errors for 
a French text printed by a German printing house. This plus the observation that 
the layout of the title page is austere (which is un-Strasbourgian) leads Baddeley to 
hazard the conjecture that the lost edition of Girard might well have been the printed 
‘Vorlage used by the Strasbourg printer (Baddeley, L’orthographe, p. 312). In 1959 
Lenselink had gone one step further, in an extensive footnote tentatively suggesting 
that ST39 perhaps is the lost Girard edition, i.e., printed by Girard using Strasbourg 
material. In his critical edition of Marot’s Psalms (1969) he did not repeat this dar- 
ing conjecture, but in the 1983 reprint of his dissertation he did not revoke it either 
(S.J. Lenselink, De Nederlandse Psalmberijmingen van de Souterliedekens tot Datheen 
(Assen, 1959), pp. 131-2). 

5 CO 10/1,12. The articles were discussed by the Geneva Council on 16 January 
1537. Cf. Cottret, Calvin, pp. 137-40 and Pidoux I, p. 1. They probably date back to 
October 1536. The authorship of Calvin should not automatically be assumed, since at 
that moment Guillaume Farel was the most prominent minister and Calvin had only 
just arrived in Geneva (July 1536). For the interaction between Marot and Calvin, see 
ch. 13. 

* In April 1538 Calvin was banished from Geneva, and after some wandering 
around was appointed a minister of the recently constituted French-speaking church 
of Strasbourg, mainly consisting of refugees. He delivered his first sermon there on 
8 September 1538. About the French-speaking church of Strasbourg, see R. Weeda, 
L'église des français de Strasbourg (1538-1563), rayonnement européen de sa Liturgie et 
de ses psautiers (Baden-Baden, 2004). On 9 November 1538 Zwick wrote to Bullinger 
about the French community of Strasbourg: “...et Psalmos sua lingua canunt.” (CO 
10/2,288). This implies that Calvin’s hymn book built on an existing practice. 
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Martin Bucer was the most prominent figure, had had its own liturgi- 
cal service book with prayers, hymns and Psalms, ever since 1524. 
Soon after his arrival Calvin must have judged that the time had come 
to publish a French hymn book, as can be read in a letter to Farel (29 
December 1538) in which he refers to a previous dispatch of Psalms 
in French: 


Psalmos ideo miseramus, ut prius cantarentur apud vos, quam illuc per- 
venirent quo intelligis. Statuimus enim brevi publicari. Quia magis arride- 
bat melodia germanica, coactus sum experiri quid carmine valerem. Ita 
Psalmi duo, 46. et 25., prima sunt mea tirocinia; alios postea attexui.* 


The publication must have been available around mid-1539, since in 
June Pierre Toussain asked Calvin to send him French Psalms, and in 
October Calvin was already looking for new Psalm paraphrases and 
worried why a special delivery to Geneva of 100 copies never arrived 
there.” Some observations: 


5 Both the theoretical treatise by the Strasbourg ministers, Grund und Ursach..., 
and the liturgical service and hymn book, Teutsch Kirchenampt, appeared in 1524. See 
ch. 13, n. 6 (p. 373). 

5 CO 10/2,438. Douen translates ‘miseramus’ by ‘nous regrettons’ (praesens of 
‘miserare,’ Douen I, p. 301), making it very hard to understand the phrase. If under- 
stood as a plusquamperfectum of ‘mittere’ (as is generally done) the phrase makes 
perfect sense: “We had sent (the) Psalms, in order that they should be sung with you 
(= Farel in Neuchatel), before they would arrive ‘you know where’ (= Geneva?). We 
have decided to give (them) in print shortly. Because the German melody (or: German 
way of singing) was more pleasing (or: satisfactory), I was compelled to try what I was 
worth in verse translation. So the Psalms 46 and 25 are my firstlings; I have added 
others afterwards.” [my translation] The meaning of ‘magis arridebat’ is a crux inter- 
pretum. If understood as a comparativus, it implicitly suggests that in the French com- 
munity of Strasbourg the Psalms were sung differently from the ‘melodia germanica’ 
(a reference to the German hymns and/or hymnody) Calvin preferred above the usual 
way of singing. On the other hand, ‘magis arridebat’ can also be understood as a super- 
lativus (“Because the ‘melodia germanica’ was highly appreciated by Calvin, he felt 
impelled (challenged) to try his poetical skills on the Psalms”). If interpreted in this 
way the phrase about the ‘melodia germanica’ contains no implicit judgment about 
other ways of singing. Whatever the interpretation, the authorship of at least two of 
the non-Marot Psalms has been established: Jean Calvin himself versified Psalm 25 
and Psalm 46. The authorship of the others remains unknown. The great difference in 
poetic craft suggests more than one author; see ch. 10.2 for the texts, and a comparison 
with Marot’s versions of the same Psalms. 

57 Pierre Toussain to Calvin (28/06/1539): “Mitte quaeso ad me Psalmos gallicos.” 
(CO 10/2,357). Calvin to Farel (08/10/1539): “Corderius rem mihi magnopere gratam 
faciet, si Psalmos quos habet descriptos mihi curaverit.” (CO 10/2,400) If one inter- 
pretes ‘descriptos’ as ‘copied,’ this may mean that Mathurin Cordier was in possession 
of a manuscript with Psalm paraphrases. Calvin to Farel (Strasbourg, 27/10/1539): 
“Non potui ad Michaélem scribere. Velim tamen illi injungas, primo nuncio scribat 
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- The thirteen Psalms by Marot are a subset of the Trente Pseaulmes 
mentioned supra. 

- There is no title, no Latin incipit, no Argument.” 

— There are no stanza or (biblical) verse numbers. 

- The absence in ST39 of Psalm 6, the only published Psalm paraphrase 
of Marot’s, is intriguing. It seems unthinkable that the editor/com- 
piler did not have access to it, or was not aware of its existence. 
Calvin himself was in Paris in 1533 (when this Psalm was published in 
Marguerite’s Miroir) and Jean Girard produced at least two reprints of 
the Miroir in Geneva in 1539.” Perhaps it had something to do with 
the difficulty of finding a proper melody for this Psalm. 

- The non-Marot Psalms are all set to (adaptations of) existing melo- 
dies from the German hymn book of Strasbourg. The origins of the 
melodies of Marot’s Psalms are unknown in ten instances; only in 
two instances does there seem to be a connection with melodies from 
the German hymn book.“ In these two cases, however, the adapta- 


de Psalmis quid actum sit. Mandaveram ut centum exemplaria Genavam mitterentur. 
Nunc primum intellexi non fuisse id curatum.” (CO 10/2,426). This letter is the basis 
for the interpretation of ‘illuc quo intelligis’ as referring to Geneva in the letter of 
28/12/1538. 

5 After ‘Psalme premier’ the Psalm numbers are written in Roman numerals (with 
some errors, see p. 53). 

> GLN-1334 and GLN-1340. 

© ST39 contains only original melodies and contrafacts of German hymns, not of 
secular songs. Although nothing is known about the habit of singing in Strasbourg 
before ST39, we can surmise that this might have been different before Calvin arrived. 
Indicators for the existence of the practice of singing contrafacts—next to the fact that 
it was a general practice—are: 1. Calvin’s remark that he very much liked (or even 
preferred) the melodia germanica (see above, n. 56), suggesting at least a difference; 
2. The fact that post-Calvin Strasbourg hymnals (1542-53) contain Psalm paraphrases 
conceived as contrafacts to secular songs (in the first of these editions only the text 
is printed, suggesting that the melody was familiar). The same texts can be found 
in AN41 and Ms. 2336, there with tune indication: Psalm 43 (tune: Jouyssance vous 
donneray), Psalm 120 (tune: Adieu tout solas, plaisir et lyesse), and Psalm 142 (tune: 
Dueil, double dueil). 

‘| The two most important German cantors at Strasbourg were Matthias Greiter 
and Wolfgang Dachstein (see E. Weber, La musique protestante en langue allemande 
(Paris, 1980), pp. 87-9). For the melodic material, see Pidoux I and Chr. Meyer, Les 
mélodies des Églises protestantes de langue allemande... (Baden-Baden, 1987). By the 
time Calvin started to compile his hymn book, a German hymn book including a 
complete Psalter was available in Strasbourg (Psalmen und Geystliche Lieder [DKL 
1537]; Psalter [DKL 1538%]). The statement that the non-Marot Psalms fit the mould 
of existing melodies is only true for Psalms 36 and 113 (non-rhyming versification). 
The other Psalms (25, 46, 91, 138) differ from the Strasbourg tunes both in number 
of lines per stanza and number of syllables per line. The melodies had to be adapted, 
often more than superficially. A thorough analysis is performed by S.J. Lenselink in 
De Nederlandse Psalmberijmingen, pp. 118-22, who, taking stock of the matter, feels 
compelled to conclude that Calvin must have versified ‘his’ Psalms with other melo- 
dies in mind, and only afterwards went for the ‘melodia germanica’ (p. 122). None 
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tion of the existing melodies is so thorough that it would be more 
corresponding to reality to say that all Psalm paraphrases of Marot 
were provided with a new melody, among which two might have been 
inspired by existing Strasbourg melodies.” The difference between 
versifying a Psalm in the mould of an existing melody (non-Marot 
Psalms) and creating a Psalm paraphrase independently of any exist- 
ing tune (as Marot appears to have done) catches the eye. 

- On the final page there is a distich: “Psalme et chanson je chanteray / à 
un seul Dieu, tant que seray,” followed by: “A Dieu seul soit honneur / 
& gloyre.” 

- The text of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases is almost identical to the final 
version of Ms. 2337.% This can be interpreted in different ways: either 
Ms. 2337 has been corrected according to ST39 (no conclusive argu- 
ment against this relationship has been put forward) or ST39 is based 
on Ms. 2337 (the fact that the numbering in Ms. 2337 completely 
follows the Hebrew and ST39 is confused is an argument against this 
relationship), or they are both based on an unknown predecessor, 
or...Perhaps we should content ourselves with the statement that 
they belong to the same text family which we provisionally named 
Group I. 


2.2.2.4 Psalmes de David, Translatez de plusieurs Autheurs, & 
principallement de Cle. Marot... (Antwerp, Antoine des Gois, 1541) 
1541 (Antwerp) with 30 Psalm paraphrases by Marot—AN41/AN4 bis. 


of the melodies for a French Psalm were borrowed from the corresponding German 
Psalms. Finally: the tune of the canticle of Simeon appears to be newly made and is 
similar in construction to the melodies with which Marot’s paraphrases were supplied. 
The Decalogue and the Creed follow the melody of the German examples (Luther’s 
Dies sind die heilgen zehen gebott and an anonymous version of Ich glaub in Gott). On 
these two occasions the Christians of Strasbourg sang the same melody to the same 
words, each in their own tongue. 

& Only the incipit of Psalm 51 (four breves) links the tune to the suggested melodic 
Vorlage: “Herr, gott ich traw allein uff dich’ (Heinrich Vogtherr, Psalm 71; Meyer, Les 
mélodies, n° 110). The tune of Marot’s Psalm 114 is linked with ‘Vater unser wir bitten 
dich’ (Symphorian Pollio; Meyer, Les mélodies, n° 85). In this case the first two musical 
lines are similar, but number and the length of the lines are different. 

& Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 24 has only found two (significantly) different read- 
ings between Ms. 2337 and Strasbourg 1539. One of these differences (3,4,7: ‘gueulles 
ouvertes instead of ‘gueulles perverses’) makes the rhyme imperfect (ouvertes- 
renverses) something Marot detested. However, making changes in other people’s 
texts was not an unusual thing to do in the sixteenth century. 

& The family tree of text versions will be sketched after the inventory is complete 
(see below, pp. 92-3). 

$ Mayer n° 93, Higman B85. Pidoux II, p. 6. This edition contains 48 folios, not 
52, as suggested by Mayer and Pidoux. Contrary to what is often silently assumed or 
openly suggested (Pidoux II, p. 8; Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 226) the dedicatory 
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This collection contains 45 Psalm paraphrases, among which the 30 by 
Marot already known from Ms. 2337. The title page suggests a more 
or less active role of Queen Mary of Hungary’s chaplain, Friar Pierre 
Alexandre, in the compilation of this edition.‘ The fact that both Des 
Gois and Alexandre are known for their Evangelical sympathies gives 
this edition a ‘Reformed’ colour. Some observations: 


- The text—apart from printing errors and matters of orthography—is 
for the greatest part identical with Ms. 2337 (final version), and thus 
also with ST39.° In the two cases that ST39 differs from Ms. 2337, 
AN41 follows Ms. 2337. 

- AN41 shares most of its deviant readings (where it differs from other 
manuscripts and printed editions) with Ms. 2337. Some of the crossed- 
out readings of Ms. 2337 figure in margine of AN41.° 

- A specific aspect of this edition is the strange order (or better: dis- 
order) in which non-Marot Psalms are interspersed between Marot 


poem to the French king is not present in this edition, but only in the augmented 
twin edition AN41bis (see n. 74). A complete description in E.M. Braekman, ‘Le 
psautier Alexandre, Anvers 1541, in Histoire, Humanisme et Hymnologie: mélanges 
offerts au Professeur Edith Weber..., ed. Pierre Guillot and Louis Jambou (Paris, 1997), 
pp. 309-10. 

& The title page continues with: “Veu, recongneu et corrigé par les theologiens, 
nommeement par M.F. Pierre Alexandre, concionateur ordinaire de la Royne de Hon- 
grie.” Pierre Alexandre was born in Arras, entered a Carmelite Convent, got a Th.D. 
in Paris (1534), and became court preacher to Mary of Hungary (governor of the 
Netherlands). In 1544 he fled to Strasbourg; on 2 January 1545 he was condemned in 
his absence. For this, see Braekman, ‘Le psautier Alexandre,’ pp. 311-18; J.F. Gilmont, 
‘Un pseudonyme de Pierre Alexandre: Simon Alexius, Bulletin de la Société Royale 
d'Histoire du Protestantisme Belge 5 (1970), 179-88; J.K. Farge, Biographical register, 
pp. 12-4. About the supposed secret Evangelical sympathies of Mary of Hungary, 
see B.J. Spruyt, “En bruit destre bonne luteriene”: Mary of Hungary (1505-58) and 
Religious Reform,’ The English Historical Review 109 (1994), 275-307. 

7 Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 24 mentions twelve notable differences (N.B.: only in 
the thirteen Psalms that ST39 and AN41 have in common). When weighed, none of 
them is found to affect the sense, which means that one cannot speak of a revision. 
This assessment has a certain importance, since Douen (taking the phrase ‘recong- 
neu et corrigé’ on the title page literally) launched the theory that Alexandre in his 
Evangelical zeal corrupted the original text, a theory which has long survived, in spite 
of its rebuttal; the theory: Douen I, pp. 315-33; the refutation by Becker, Clement 
Marots Psalmeniibersetzung, 1921, pp. 8-9: “In Wirklichkeit liegen die Dinge sehr viel 
einfacher,” after which he expounds the theory of what we called Group I. Whether 
Alexandre really played an active role in compiling this edition or only lent his name 
to deliver a ‘nihil obstat remains unknown. He (or Des Gois) prudently withdrew his 
name from the extended edition with the overtly Evangelical Sermon du bon pasteur, 
leaving the ‘nihil obstat’ to an unspecified number of unidentified theologians. 

8 This is also the case for the entire version (four lines) of Psalm 51,4. The version 
which replaces the crossed-out text in Ms. 2337 is always the same as (or very similar 
to) AN41. 
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Psalms, creating a chaotic impression which is enforced by the total 
absence of blank lines.” Psalm 114 is erroneously numbered 104. 

- The text is printed in an italic typeface, with the exception of the word 
‘Psalme’ and the number (printed in Roman capitals). The orthogra- 
phy is relatively progressive.” 

- On the verso of the final page we read: “Psal. 104. // Psalme & chan- 
son je chanteray // à un seul Dieu, tant que seray,” the same distich 
as in ST39. At the end of the ‘Registre du present livre des Psalmes de 
David’ (providing the Hebrew numbers and the Latin incipits linked 
to the folio where the Psalm can be found) we read: “A Dieu seul soit 
honneur // & gloyre,” also present in ST39. 

- In nine cases an indication of a tune to which the Psalm can be sung 
is present.”! Of these nine cases only one concerns a Psalm paraphrase 
by Marot: Psalm 10. This Psalm has as title Psal. X. CL.M. sus, dont 
vient celà. To find the title of this chanson (also by Marot) above this 
Psalm is hardly surprising, since Psalm 10 itself betrays the mould 
into which it was cast: chanson and Psalm paraphrase have the same 
incipit: ‘Dont vient cela.’ The fact that eight out of fifteen (i.e., over 
50%) of the non-Marot Psalms are to be sung to a popular tune, is tell- 
ing in itself. They were probably versified to be sung to the melody of 
the chanson mentioned in the heading, a very conventional technique 
called parody or contrafact.” The fact that, with 30 Psalms of Marot 
present, only one of them fits in the mould of a chanson is also note- 
worthy: Marot obviously did not conceive his Psalm paraphrases as a 
contrafact of secular chansons, but as a creation sui generis, Psalm 10 
being the exception that confirms the rule.” 


® For this, see Braekman, ‘Le psautier Alexandre,’ p. 317. 

” Des Gois, being of French origin, was interested in orthography. One of his first 
publications was the Introduction des enfans (1540). Part of this book is the ortho- 
graphical treatise from 1533, the Briefve Doctrine, which Des Gois explicitly attrib- 
uted to Clément Marot. For a balanced assessment of this attribution, see Catach, 
L'orthographe française, pp. 51-60. The typeface of the Psalmes de David is relatively 
modern, with many orthographic novelties, although the cédille and the e-barré are 
missing. The presence of an accent aigu on the monosyllables (e.g., dés, lés, tés) and 
some other endings is remarkable, since this system was propagated in particular by 
Jean Girard in Geneva. In Antwerp Johan Steels also adopted it when printing the 
French Bible of Lefévre in 1538 (Baddeley, L’orthographe, pp. 312-4). 

71 For a complete list, see Douen I, p. 317, n. 2. 

7? Two of the non-Marot Psalms (Ps. 115 by ‘Adel’ and Ps. 130 by ‘A’) were pub- 
lished before by Malingre in his collection of Noelz Nouveaulx ([Neuchâtel, Pierre de 
Vingle, 1533?]); GLN-4500. In fact these ‘Noels’ were Psalm paraphrases with an extra 
stanza (or stanzas) linking them to Christmas. 

7 This is an important assessment, since the idea that Marot’s Psalms were sung 
to popular tunes is widespread. Although it is an established fact that—in general— 
Psalms and other Christian songs were sung to popular tunes, it is jumping to conclu- 
sions to assume that this automatically goes for Marot’s Psalm paraphrases as well. 
People will certainly have tried, but soon have found that it was hard to find chansons 
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A twin edition of AN41 exists with the same 45 Psalm paraphrases, 
but with two extra sections, one containing the dedicatory epistle to 
the French king, the other containing one long and three short new 
poems.” In this edition (AN41bis) all references to Pierre Alexandre 
have been removed; on the title page a sermon du bon et maulvais 
pasteur is announced. This quite Evangelical and critical treatise on 
spiritual leadership Alexandre (or Des Gois) explicitly attribute to 
Marot.” In Lyon Etienne Dolet reprinted AN41bis, adding two Psalm 
paraphrases of Maurice Scéve at the end of the Psalm section.” 


that match Marot’s versifications, since the inventiveness of the metrical schemes of 
Marot’s Psalm paraphrases was quite unique. 

™ Mayer n° 94; Higman B86. The dedicatory Epistre au Roy is included in a sepa- 
rate gathering at the beginning (4 folios); it might well be the editio princeps of this 
text. Full description in Braekman, ‘Le psautier Alexandre,’ p. 311. Cf. Rothschild, 
n° 3737 (vol. 4). Following the 48 folios of the Psalms (a straightforward copy of 
AN41, without the title page and its verso) another sepatare gathering is added with a 
title page of its own, consisting of twelve folios containing the text of the Sermon du 
bon pasteur and three small anonymous poems. For the texts, see Defaux II, pp. 54-68 
(Sermon); pp. 713-5 (three other poems). 

73 Recent research has questioned the attribution of Le Sermon tres utile et salutaire 
du bon pasteur et du mauvais (as its full title reads) to Marot, since in Ms. BnF. 12795 
(a manuscript with otherwise correct attributions) the same poem (but with a differ- 
ent ending) is ascribed to Almanque Papillon; see Defaux II, pp. 830-2, and Mayer, 
“Le sermon du bon pasteur, un problème d’attribution, BHR 27 (1965), 286-303. 
The Sermon figures on the list of censured books drawn up by the Parisian Faculty 
of Theology in 1542-43, where it is also attributed to Marot. For this list, see below, 
ch. 11.2. That the Bergerie spirituelle (Mayer n° 94), mentioned by Girard in 1539 (no 
extant copy) is the Sermon du bon pasteur can not simply be assumed. 

7 Mayer n° 112, Higman B92, Longeon n° 155. The only extant copy of this edi- 
tion was first described by J. Pannier, ‘Une première édition (?) des psaumes de Marot 
imprimée par Et. Dolet, BSHPF 78 (1929), 238-40. It is kept in the Vatican Library. 
The two first pages are missing and Marot’s name has been systematically crossed out. 
Longeon (Bibliographie n° 155, pp. 117-8) describes this edition without paying any 
attention to the fifteen Psalm paraphrases by others than Marot. He simply refers to 
“Pédition donnée à Anvers par Antoine des Gois en 1541” (AN4 Ibis). Idem in Etienne 
Dolet, Préfaces françaises, ed. C. Longeon (Geneva, 1979), pp. 105-6. In most (second- 
ary) bibliographies the fact that this concerns an edition almost identical to AN41bis is 
not even mentioned. Dolet nevertheless delivers a faithful copy of AN41bis, including 
the chaotic order, the numbering mistakes, the misprints and the extras (dedicatory 
epistle to the King, the Sermon du bon pasteur etc.). The addition of the two Psalm 
paraphrases by Maurice Scève (Pss. 26 and 83, both in the Vulgate numbering) is 
the only novum of this edition. Incidentally, all these Psalm paraphrases, including 
Scéve’s, are present in Ms. 2336 as well. The ‘rediscovery’ of this edition by Longeon, 
while in his own separate corner working on Scéve, enabled him to advance the date 
of Scéve’s Psalm paraphrases from 1549 to 1542. Longeon also published these texts, 
which in numbering and translation follow the Vulgate. See C. Longeon, ‘Maurice 
Scève, traducteur des Psaumes, in Etudes seiziémistes offertes à Monsieur le Professeur 
V.-L. Saulnier (Geneva, 1980), pp. 193-204. 
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2.2.2.5 Ms. BnF. 2336 

1541-43 with twenty [originally 30] Psalm paraphrases of Marot. 
This manuscript testifies to a thorough revision of the text, since many 
changes here are more than mere retouches. They either reappear in 
the first official edition (Paris, E. Roffet, 1541) or remain unique for 
this manuscript.” It contains 84 Psalm translations (the first folios 
are missing, in all likelihood containing at least Psalms 1-9 and the 
first seven stanzas of Psalm 10. It is the most complete and extensive 
Psalm manuscript to have been passed down. Next to Marot (with 
twenty Psalms), we find Pierre Gringore (25 Psalms under the name of 
Vaudemont); also present are the two Psalm paraphrases by Maurice 
Scéve published by Dolet in 1542, leaving 37 Psalm paraphrases by 
other less known or unknown poets, often only indicated by their ini- 
tials.” Determining date and authorship of this manuscript appears to 
be almost impossible. At least two, maybe three, editors seem to have 
worked on the manuscript at considerable intervals; their theological 
backgrounds and sympathies may also have been quite diverse.” Some 
observations: 


” Description and analysis in H.P. Clive, ‘The Psalm paraphrases in Bibliothèque 
Nationale Manuscript Fr. 2336, BHR 27 (1965), 80-95 and Lenselink, Les Psaumes, 
pp. 14-20. Lenselink mentions 189 modifications compared with AN41, of which 103 
can be found in Roffet’s subsequent Paris edition in 1541 (p. 18). The 1542 church 
editions of Strasbourg and Geneva follow AN41, an indication of the emergence of a 
separate ecclesiastical text tradition. 

78 The presence of these two Psalms is used by Clive to establish the terminus a 
quo, but he erroneously assumes—in conformity with the then state of scholarship— 
that the first edition of these Psalms appeared in 1549 (Clive, “Ihe Psalm paraphrases, 
89, 92). 

” The text of the manuscript is usually good and the corrections mainly affect the 
Psalms of Gringore (Clive, “Ihe Psalm paraphrases,’ 89). Since some corrections go 
further than the last published edition of Gringore’s Psalm paraphrases, and Gringore 
probably died in 1539 (p. 92), the scribe might well have acted on his own initiative. 
This and the fact that some comments are accompanied by terms such as ‘revue’ or 
‘melius’ make it tempting to suggest that it concerns an editor’s copy (as Clive does, 
‘The Psalm paraphrases, 93-4). If the Marot Psalms differ, the revision—sometimes 
comprising entire stanzas—often tends towards the text of the first official publication, 
but does not coincide with it. Access to and the existence of an intermediary source 
must then be assumed. The identity of the compilers / copyists / redactors cannot 
be established (Lenselink, Les Psaumes, pp. 17-20, Clive, “Ihe Psalm paraphrases, 
89-93). Gastoué’s theory (Le Cantique populaire en France (Lyon, 1924), p. 139) that 
the manuscript was compiled by Pierre Gringore (Vaudemont), based on a note on 
the manuscript by a librarian, has become obsolete (Lenselink, Les Psaumes, pp. 18-9; 
Clive, “The Psalm paraphrases, 89-90). 
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- There are two Latin texts in the margin of the translation: One is 
the Vulgate, the other a Latin rendering of the Hebrew Psalter by 
Huldrych Zwingli. The compiler probably copied this Hebraicum 
from the very popular Enchiridium Psalmorum of Johannes Campen- 
sis (Professor Hebrew at Louvain), in which—in some editions—this 
Hebraicum appears next to Campensis’s paraphrase.*° 

- The numbering follows that of the Hebrew Psalter until Psalm 
116 (which indeed is the Gordian knot in the various numbering sys- 
tems). From then on, the Vulgate numbering is followed, with two 
exceptions.*! 

- The Gringore Psalms are taken from his Heures de nostre dame trans- 
latees en Francoys et mises en rithme..., first published in 1525, and 
followed by many reprints afterwards.” All Psalms present here are 
present there and vice versa, with the exception of Psalms 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 (but one can safely assume that they were in the missing folios 
of the manuscript, together with Marot’s paraphrases of the same 
Psalms).# 

- If versions by both Marot and Gringore are included, Marot’s version 
always precedes Gringore’s.*4 

- Each paraphrase by Marot is preceded by an Argument, a kind of 
summary. The Arguments have in many cases been borrowed from or 
inspired by Bucer’s pseudonymous Psalms commentary, where they 
head his translation. Remarkably, the copyist also left a blank space 
between the Psalm number and the first line when non-Marot Psalms 
were concerned; he obviously had the intention to fill it in afterwards. 
It is noteworthy that in the three cases he has done so (Pss. 23, 25, 
and 43) he used the Argument of the corresponding Psalm of Marot’s 
from the Vingt Pseaulmes (1543). This not only suggests that text was 
added to this manuscript after 1543, but also that this copyist used 
Marot’s edition to fill in the empty spaces above some of Gringore’s 
Psalm paraphrases.* 


# A copyist’s note mentions Campensis. See ch. 4, p. 136. 

81 A complete list in Clive, “The Psalm paraphrases, 83-4. 

® Higman G48-G56 (Cf. Rothschild n° 499). The estimated publication date is 
based on the fact that the Heures de nostre dame was censored by the Faculty of The- 
ology on 26 August 1525. Nevertheless it was printed with a royal privilege, dated 10 
October 1525. For this, see Higman, Censorship and the Sorbonne, pp. 77-9. 

# Clive, “The Psalm paraphrases, 86. In her article about Pierre Gringore Cynthia 
J. Brown (‘Les Abus du monde de Pierre Gringore,’ in CB, pp. 35-58) does not seem 
to know that the first folios are missing and keeps wondering about the absence of 
these Psalms by Gringore and Marot (p. 41, n. 1). She is also unaware of the Longeon’s 
correction of the dating of Scéve’s Psalms (1542 instead of 1549). Brown, ‘Les Abus,’ 
p. 40, n. 3. 

# Observation by Brown (‘Les Abus,’ p. 39). 

3 Bucer’s Psalmorum libri quinque (1529) appeared pseudonymously. For a long 
time it was not considered heretical, or recognised as Bucer’s. See ch. 4, p. 133, n. 26. 

% Clive speaks of ‘several other Psalms’ and writes that ‘the plan was never car- 
ried out’ (‘The Psalm paraphrases, 93-4), wherease Lenselink writes: “il a chaque fois 
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- At the end of each Argument a brief hint regarding the application 
of the Psalm in question is given: ‘Pseaulme propre pour...’ These 
suggestions in themselves are traditional, but their content is original. 
The example par excellence was Athanasius’s Letter to Marcellinus, 
which was often reprinted in the sixteenth century, mostly together 
with an edition of the Psalms. 

- The Psalm verses are not numbered, but the Argument is followed 
by an indication of the relation between ‘versets’ and ‘couplets.’ All 
Marot Psalms are preceded by this kind of suggestion, which makes 
this manuscript unique.” Three different indications occur: 

* à ung verset pour couplet à chanter 

e a deux versets pour couplet à chanter 

e a deux coupletz differentz de chant, chascun couplet d'ung verset 
These subtitles are often understood as directions for singing or musi- 
cal indications, but when scrutinised closely they rather appear to be 
a way of accounting for the way the sentences (‘versets —Bible verses) 
correspond to the poetic form (‘couplets —stanzas)®: If one stanza 
renders one Bible verse, the first indication appears (e.g., Psalm 3). 
If one stanza renders two Bible verses, the second indication appears 
(e.g., Psalm 1). If one stanza renders one Bible verse but the stanzas 
differ in metre, the third indication appears (e.g., Psalm 2). The phrase 
‘differentz de chant’ suggests that the word ‘chant’ primarily refers to 
poetic recitation as qualified by strophic form, rhythm, and rhyme. It 
goes without saying that this also has its bearing if the Psalm is put 
to music (e.g., the melody for Psalm 2 has to contain two stanzas to 
create a singable unit). 

- Eleven Psalms in this manuscript have been provided with a refer- 
ence to an existing melody (‘sus’).” Eight of these references concern 
the same non-Marot Psalms as in AN41. This leaves three references 


ménagé une place en vue de cette adjonction ultérieure.” He also mentions the three 
places where the blank space is filled above non-Marot Psalms (Les Psaumes, p. 20). 

# In the first official edition (PA41) only nineteen out of thirty are preceded by this 
instruction: 1-15, 19, 24, 37, and 38. In this series (1-38) Psalm 22 is the only excep- 
tion, and after Psalm 38 the phrase does not recur at all. None of the Vingt Pseaulmes 
have this indication. The phrase appears only in the editions of Roffet and the closely 
related Ms. Pierpont Morgan 218. Ms. 2336 is the only text version in which it is 
found above all 30 Psalms. The reason why in PA41 this indication has been omitted 
above Psalm 22 and entirely disappears after Psalm 38, will be discussed below in the 
section on PA41. 

° The librarian’s note accompanying Ms. PM 218 can serve as an example of the 
common interpretation: “The text is written in a beautiful, even a book hand. The 
translation of the Psalms into French verse is annotated and has directions for sing- 
ing.” For our view cf. Pidoux II, p. 8 (on Psalm 1): “Ces indications, dont le sens a 
été souvent mal compris, nous paraissent vouloir dire, que le psaume premier est 
composé de couplets ou strophes dont chacune paraphrase deux versets du psaume 
biblique, et non pas que Marot entende prescrire au chanteur (ou au compositeur) une 
mélodie qui s’étende à deux de ses couplets.” 

# Lenselink, Psaumes, p. 16. 
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for Psalm paraphrases by Marot: Psalm 13: ‘urbs beata Hier[usalem]’; 
Psalm 15: ‘Sus. L’aultre jour my cheminoye™; Psalm 22: ‘Ut queant 
laxis. Two references are to ancient Church hymns, Urbs beata Hieru- 
salem and Ut queant laxis, and the melody of Psalm 15 refers to a sec- 
ular chanson whose the incipit occurs with many variations in French 
secular songs dating from the early sixteenth century, of which only 
one might provide a match.” If we try to fit the tunes to the texts the 
result is quite poor. Even taking into account the flexibility of six- 
teenth-century singer and his skill in making an inappropriate text fit 
a melody, he will probably not have succeeded in singing Psalm 13 on 
Urbs beata, but will have had no problem with Psalm 15, if he at least 
remembered that old song; finally, he will have enjoyed singing Psalm 
22 to the melody of Ut queant laxis, he certainly knew from solmisa- 
tion, this being the hymn singers used to learn to sing the hexachord, 
ut-re-mi-fa-sol-la (Guido of Arezzo).” 


Psalm 13: Urbs beata: 
5 lines 6 lines 
88888 888787 
AADDA (8 8 9 9 8) 

Psalm 15: L'aultre jour: 
5 lines 4 lines 
88888 7787 
(89889) (8888) 


Lenselink manages to decipher a second line as well: l'aultre jour m'y cheminoye / 
le loing d’une riviere (Lenselink, Psaumes, p. 16, 122). Only once does AN41 provide 
more information on the tune than Ms. 2336. This concerns Psalm 120. In Ms. 2336 
we read ‘Adam,’ interpreted by Clive as the name of a tune, but—on the basis of the 
longer description in AN41 (‘Adam a regress’)—it has been identified as a pseudonym 
of the author, Jean Menard, a Genevan pastor (Pidoux II, p. 7). 

*' Courtesy of Annie Coeurdevey, responsible for the ‘base de chansons RICER- 
CAR,’ who—having tried in vain to fit printed songs with similar incipits—suggested 
a song from a Parisian manuscript (BnF Ms. 1597), Chansonnier des ducs de Lorraine, 
copied around 1500 as the only possible match she was able to find: “L’autre jour my 
chevauchoye / Tout du long d’une montaigne, / Jay trouvé la belle au corps gent / 
Au plus pres d’une fontaine.” She comments: “Date trés ancienne, mais comme c’est 
un répertoire basé sur des monodies populaires, il n’est pas impossible que la mélodie 
dun texte de nature aussi populaire se soit conservée assez longtemps.” (communica- 
tion by e-mail d.d. 4 April 2007). 

°2 Between brackets I have added an alternative count of metrical feet, also includ- 
ing the syllable of a feminine ending. For the hymns I consulted J. van Biezen and 
J.W. Schulte Nordholt, Hymnen, een bloemlezing met muziek uit de vroeg-christelijke 
en middeleeuwse gezangen van de Latijnse en Griekse Kerk, (Doornik, 1967); there: 
pp. 117, 125. 
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Psalm 22: Ut queant laxis: 
4 lines 4 lines 
10 10 10 4 1111115 


(10 10 10 5/11 11 11 4)” 


2.3 Towards the first official edition of the Trente Pseaulmes 


Apart from Psalm 6 (included in all editions of Marot’s poems), no 
authorised edition of any other Psalm paraphrase is known before 
1541. The Trente Pseaulmes, present in manuscripts and clandestine 
editions, were officially published for the first time by Roffet, but the 
text differs considerably from the previous versions and almost half of 
the modifications present in Ms. 2336 have not been retained.” Almost 
the same text, however, is present in a number of manuscripts, some 
of which—according to Lenselink—might predate the official edition. 


2.3.1 Three inter-related manuscripts (Vind. 2644, Ars. 3632, PM 218) 


1541/42. The manuscripts codex Vindobonensis 2644, Arsenal 3632, 
and Pierpont Morgan 218 contain the Trente Pseaulmes in a text 
version which is very close to the first official edition of Roffet in 
1541 (PA41).” Some observations: 


- All manuscripts have Arguments above the Psalms, just like PA41; 

- The indication of the number of ‘versets par couplet’ is present in Ms. 
PM 218, but absent in Ms. Vind. 2644 and Ms. Ars. 3632; 

None of these manuscripts provides verse numbers 

Only Ms. Ars. 3632 contains the dedicatory ‘Epistre au Roy.’ 


After counting and weighing the relatively few differences between 
these manuscripts, both among each other and compared with PA41, 
Lenselink concluded that they form a separate group around PA41.”° 
He suggests placing them in the chronological order, we copied in 


° Marot employs ‘rime enchaînée’ (AAAb bbbC) with alternating masculine and 
femine rhyme, resulting in two stanzas with different metres. 

% See above, n. 77. 

°° Lenselink, Les Psaumes, pp. 20-3 with examples; general conclusions on pp. 
23, 27. 

°° On the basis of C.A. Mayer’s critical apparatus of two other manuscripts, not dis- 
cussed by Lenselink, can/should be added to this group: Ms. 306 (Pembroke College 
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the title of this section. Since the official edition (PA41) must have 
appeared late in 1541 or early in 1542 one would expect dates around 
the same period for all three manuscripts, but surprisingly this is not 
the case. Only PM 218 is assigned a date close to the end of 1541,° the 
dates of the others are advanced by Lenselink to the first half of 1540 
(or even 1539).% Wondering why he did this I can only surmise that 
Lenselink could not withstand the pressure of tradition, i.e., that these 
two manuscripts were original presentation copies, the one offered to 
the King of France (Ms. Ars. 3632)” and the other to Charles V (Ms. 
Vind. 2644).' Since the story of this early presentation is only found in 
the Villemadon Letter, which is historically suspect (it is a propagandis- 
tic discours dating from the 15605s),!°! and the textual evidence speaks 
against an early dating (both manuscripts belong firmly to Group II),’” 


Cambridge) and Ms. Harley 6915 (British Museum). Only minor differences are found 
between them, often transcription errors (Mayer, vol. 6 [Les Traductions], p. 69). 

* In PM 218 the text from Psalms 1-15 is riddled with errors, but from Psalm 19 
onwards the text is exactly the same as PA41—as if it was copied from the printed edi- 
tion. For this reason Lenselink concludes “qu’il précède immédiatement cette édition.” 
(p. 23). In fact, on the basis of this assessment of the manuscript nothing obliges us to 
have this manuscript pre-date PA41. 

* Lenselink is not completely clear on this point. On p. 21 he suggests 1539 for 
Ms. Ars. 2363 (“ou peut-étre méme seulement au début de 1540”), on p. 22 he suggests 
dating Ars. 2363 “du milieu de 1540.” 

% A. Gastoué, Le cantique populaire en France, pp. 137-9, 242. In this manuscript 
Marot’s dedicatory epistle to the King precedes the texts of the Psalm paraphrases. 
A complicating aspect here is the presence on the first page of an undecipherable 
signature and some other signs, which have long been thought to be a date: m° xxvij 
(1527). Since the date makes no sense, Lenselink suggests considering this a lapsus and 
corrects it to 1537 (Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 10). A little later (p. 21) he sees himself 
forced to reject this date as far too early, on the basis of text-internal evidence. In his 
review of Lenselink’s edition Albaric suggests reading this number not as a date but 
as a library reference number. “Après avoir examiné sur pièce cette inscription et pris 
un avis autorisé, nous pouvons affirmer qu’il ne s’agit pas d’une date, qui de reste ne 
correspondrait à rien, mais d’une cote (III° xxvij).” Albaric, ‘Le psautier de Clément 
Marot, p. 229. His argumentation seems conclusive. 

100 In 1921 Ph.A. Becker wrote about this manuscript ‘sie ist offenbar das Dedika- 
tionsexemplar’ (Clement Marots Psalmeniibersetzung, pp. 15-6). This statement has 
hardly been questioned, although the coat of arms is certainly not that of Charles, but 
in all probability Ferdinand’s; see next note. 

11 For a complete discussion of the Villemadon Letter, see Dick Wursten, ‘Did 
Clément Marot really offer his Trente Pseaulmes to the Emperor Charles V in January 
15402,’ Renaissance Studies 22 (2008), 240-50. 

12 “ à quelques petites exceptions près le texte d’Arsenal 3632 est identique à 
celui de Roffet...” (Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 21). We checked this statement by look- 
ing for links between Ms. Ars. 3632 and Group I, not present in Roffet (PA41). These 
links do exist, but are always marginal: wording, word order, never a complete line, 
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nothing prevents us from simply accepting the dating suggested by the 
texts themselves: 1541/42, chronologically close to the publication of 
PA41, the text they so closely mirror. 


2.3.2 Trente Pseaulmes de David (Paris, E. Roffet, [1541]) 


1541/42 (Paris)—PA41. 

The title explicitly mentions that this is an official edition, authorised 
not only by the author but also by the civil and religious authorities: 
Avec privilege.” The numbering of the Psalms in this edition conforms 
to the Hebrew Psalter, but the Latin incipits follow the Vulgate.’ A 
few observations: 


- The Psalms are preceded by Arguments almost identical to but some- 
times a little bit shorter than those in Ms. 2336. These Arguments are 
present in all related manuscripts as well. 


and never more than a few in some Psalms. Compared with the substantial differ- 
ences, in many Psalms, between Group I and PA41 (and the overwhelming likeness 
of Ms. Ars. 3632 to the same) these unique links become irrelevant. Comparing Vind. 
2644 with Ars. 3632, Lenselink mentions only five instances in which the former still 
conforms to Group I, whereas the latter is already in line with PA41 (and thus poste- 
rior to the former, contradicting the Villemadon attributions). We found at least one 
more example (Ps. 3,1—line 11), and could not find any instance of the opposite (Ars. 
3632 being linked with Group I, Vind. 2644 still being in line with PA41). 

1% Mayer n° 101; Higman B90. The edition is undated, but the privilege is dated 
on 30 November 1541. 

104 Some minor errors can be observed. A very intriguing minor slip which appears 
in all known editions is the incipit of Psalm 10: ‘Domine ut quid recessisti longe.’ The 
Vulgate provides the same words, but in a different order: ‘Ut quid Domine recessisti 
longe.” The same inversion of word order we also find in the Enchiridion Campensis 
(Lyon, Seb. Gryphius, 1532; for this edition, see below, p. 134), in which the abbrevi- 
ated incipit is written in margine. I was not able to find any other occurrence of this 
inversion. There is some logic in the fact that this confusion appears at this particular 
place: the incipit had to be fabricated by the ‘Hébraisant, since in the Vulgate Psalm 
10 (Hebrew) is part of Psalm 9 (Ps. 10,1 = Vulgate Ps. 9,22). Another peculiarity coin- 
cides with this observation: In the Marot Psalm editions the Vulgate short titles are 
very often abbreviated in the same way as in the Enchiridion Campensis. Some very 
crude abbreviations appear, which may have a typographical logic in the Enchiridion 
(a matter of space in margine), but the necessity for which is entirely absent in E. 
Roffet’s edition of the Psalms of Marot. One example (from the Vingt Pseaulmes): 
The incipit of Psalm 45: “eructavit cor meum verbum bo.” The last word (‘bo’ for 
‘bonum’) has been shortened because of the typographical alignment in margine in the 
Enchiridion, whereas both the Parisian and the Genevan editions of this Psalm (Vingt 
Pseaulmes) have plenty of space to write the word in full. 
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- Every Argument concludes with a phrase such as ‘Pseaulme propre 
pour... which has occasionally been incorporated into the Argument.'” 
These hints for their proper use are also present in Ms. 2336 and 
PM218, but absent in Vind. 2644 and Ars. 3632. 

- The ‘verset/couplet’ instruction is generally printed below the Argu- 
ment, but missing above Psalm 22,' and after Psalm 38 this instruc- 
tion has been omitted. In Ms. 2336 all Psalm paraphrases are preceded 
by this instruction.’” 

- The verses of the first eight Psalm paraphrases (except Psalm 3) are 
indicated in margine by means of roman numbers. Three times (Pss. 
4, 5, and 8) the numbering is not consistent with the ‘verset’-indica- 
tion above the Psalm.’ 


Our inventory thus far has revealed that 1541 was indeed a crucial 
year for Marot’s Psalm translations. He gathered the material he had 
produced on different occasions and, after a thorough revision, sent it 
to the King accompanied by a dedicatory epistle. A copy went to his 
privileged Paris printer Estienne Roffet. Aware of the danger of those 
times concerning translations of the holy Scripture into the vernacu- 
lar, Roffet got a nihil obstat from the Faculty of Theology and a privi- 
lege to print, dated 30 November 1541 and signed by the Provost of 
Paris. In the meantime Marot did not keep the manuscript secret, but 
allowed people to transcribe it. Perhaps Marot was in Paris and per- 


15 Psalm 8 (‘Pseaulme que toute...’), Psalm 14 (‘Pseaulme contre...’), Psalm 24 
(‘et est ledict Pseaulme propre...’), Psalm 103 (‘Pseaulme qui enseigne...’). 

1% Lenselink does not mention this in his critical apparatus (Lenselink, Les Psau- 
mes, p. 131). The absence of a phrase like this above Psalm 22 can be seen as an 
indication both that Marot had not intended this particular Psalm for singing, and of 
a sudden awareness that the ‘verset’ indication as provided by Ms. 2336 (‘un verset 
pour couplet’) did not fit this Psalm. The stanzas of Psalm 22 are “different de chant’ 
and the final stanza differs from all previous stanzas. The circumstance that in PA41 
these indications stop after Psalm 38 and that they are completely absent in the Vingt 
Pseaulmes of 1543 seems to indicate that Marot (or the editor) dropped the idea, per- 
haps after twice being confronted with irregularities in the strophic form of the final 
stanza (Ps. 22 and Ps. 37). 

107 In Ms. PM218 these instructions can also be found, but phrased more briefly; 
According to Lenselink’s edition they are missing above Psalms 2, 3, 4, 6. When an 
instruction is absent from PA41 it is also absent from Ms. PM218. 

18 Lenselink, Mayer, and Defaux do not mention the numbering in PA41, and 
ergo none of them noted this strange phenomenon, which can only be explained by 
an attempt by Marot and/or Roffet to create a numerical concordance of Marot’s 
versification with another Psalm edition. Since the numbering of biblical verses was 
practised, but not standardised yet, it is worth noting that the deviant numbering 
almost completely parallels the verse numbering of Lefévre’s Psalm editions. Num- 
bers were present in Ms. 2337 and AN41, but always corresponding to (based on) the 
instructions in the heading. 
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sonally supervised the editing, making minor changes, perhaps Roffet 
himself was responsible. The publication of a previous version of the 
Trente Pseaulmes (Group I) by Antoine des Gois in Antwerp (also in 
1541) is not incompatible with this procedure. Marot’s Psalms were 
already highly valued and popular before they had been officially pub- 
lished, and all kinds of amateurs tried to get hold of copies (or copies 
of copies). The publication in Antwerp might even have served as an 
incentive for Marot to revise his paraphrases and publish a better ver- 
sion, since—as we will show in the next chapter—some of the AN41 
versions hardly surpassed the status of a draft. 


2.3.3 Liturgical publications based on AN41 (Strasbourg and 
Geneva, 1542) 


1542 (Strasbourg and Geneva)—ST42 and GE42. 

Probably after the publication of PA41, but not influenced by it, two 
editions of liturgical service books in French with a hymn section were 
published in Strasbourg and Geneva. Although Calvin had already 
returned to Geneva by the time the first publication was finished, he 
is also supposed to have been the driving force behind the Strasbourg 
edition. 


- La manyere de faire prieres aux eglises Francoyses...ensemble pseaul- 
mes et cantiques. ...([Strasbourg, Johann Knobloch], 1542).’” 

- La Forme des prieres et chantz ecclesiastiques...({Geneva, Jean Girard], 
1542),10 


In both editions the Psalter part builds on the Aulcuns Pseaulmes 
(ST39) and contains all 30 Psalms by Marot, not according to PA41 
but following AN41. In ST42 changes are present which are unique to 
this edition (often corrections of AN41).!!! Not all Psalms have melo- 
dies. The six non-Marot Psalms and the Canticles from ST39 are still 
there (thus creating a double for Psalm 113). The irregular final stanzas 


1® Mayer n° 103; Higman C65. The edition is also known as the Pseudoromana, 
because of the joke on the title page: “Imprimé a Rome par le commandement du 
Pape, par Theodore Briiss, Allemant, son imprimeur ordinaire.” 

10 Mayer n° 104; Higman C49; GLN-41. Facsimile reprint prepared by Pierre 
Pidoux (Kassel, 1959). 

"1 These sometimes appear quite careless with regard to the poetic aspects, e.g., 
in Psalm 37,3,3 ‘vraye et seure’ is changed into ‘vraye et bonne,’ thus eliminating the 
rhyme. 
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of Psalms 22 and 37 (which do not fit the tunes) have been recast into 
the mould of the preceding stanzas.'”” Solely in the Strasbourg edition 
we find three new non-Marot Psalms, also present in AN41: Psalms 
43, 120, and 142. For the rest, the Geneva hymn book (GE42) is almost 
identical to ST42, even sharing a number of unique readings with it. 
Five of the six non-Marot Psalms from ST39 are present (the excep- 
tion being Psalm 113, which has been replaced by the Marot version), 
as are the Canticles from the same book. In this edition the unsingable 
final stanzas of Psalms 22 and 37 have been left untouched. The most 
notable difference, however, is not textual but musical: a composer 
provided a distinct melody for all new Psalm paraphrases and revised 
many melodies from ST39.!% Jean Calvin, who had returned to Geneva 
in 1541, provided this edition with a preface, which he enlarged to pre- 
cede the augmented reprint in 1543. 


2.3.4 Relationship table of versions of the Trente Pseaulmes 


The historical survey of the Psalm material enables us to draw up a 
relationship table of ‘families’ of manuscripts and printed editions of 
the first 30 Psalms. Two distinct groups of texts and one hybrid edition 
can be observed. Although there are many different readings in Group 
I which cannot all be reduced to transcribing errors, this group is quite 
homogeneous. Whatever pre-group I versions may have existed, we 
can assume that Group I presents the first more or less serious effort on 
Marot’s part to translate 30 biblical Psalms into French metre. Group 
II represents the first official version of the same project. The number 
of surviving manuscripts and clandestine publications, combined with 
the substantial differences between them, not only indicates that Mar- 
ot’s paraphrases were widely distributed and appreciated (i.e., often 


12 Psalm 22: original scheme of the final stanza: 10/10/10/10—AbAb; other stanzas: 
10/10/10/4—AAAb bbbC... Psalm 37: the original final stanza (seven lines) has been 
stretched to nine lines, to create a final stanza of three lines, the preceding stanzas 
being six lines. See n. 128 below for another solution to the same problem. 

"3 One example of a unique reading for GE42: Psalm 7,1,2 ‘sauve asseurance is 
replaced by ‘ferme asseurance.’ The melodist probably was Guillaume Franc, since it 
is he who was officially asked to do the same for the 1543 edition and is known to 
have opened a (music) school in Geneva at least as early as June 1541; see below, 
n. 118. A list of errata can be found at the end of the hymnal part. 
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copied), but also that Marot must have shared his translations with his 
friends—and through them, with the public—at different stages of the 
poetic process. This is noteworthy since it is exceptional. 


Group I: The texts of the paraphrases are based either on a lost edition 
or on manuscripts that were circulating. All Psalm fragments in other 
poems belong to this group. 


1. The oldest text in this family is Ms. 2337 

2. ST39, AN41 are the most notable relatives of this text, either as 
offspring or by sharing a parent. Because of the Reformed tone in 
the two printed editions, this family is associated with the reforming 
movement. The text was used for the official French hymn books: 
ST42 and GE42. 

3. Also belonging to this family are the editions by Etienne Dolet, who 
in 1542 reproduced AN41bis, adding two Scève Psalm paraphrases. 
He also incorporated the Trente Pseaulmes in his edition of Les 
Oeuvres de Clement Marot, Lyon, 1542, slightly emending the text 
of AN41 according to his own views, without taking into account 
Roffet’s official edition of 1541/42. 


Group II: This group is built around the first official (i.e., publicly 
authorised) edition by E. Roffet in 1541. The text is a revised version 
of the 30 Psalms. This family is so close that all members can be men- 
tioned in one phrase: besides PA41, a number of manuscripts belong 
to this group, among which Mss. Vind. 2644, Ars. 3632, and Pierpont 
Morgan 218. 


Hybrid 

Only one text, Ms. 2336, shows a double affiliation, i.e., it has strong 
links with both groups. In twenty of the Trente Pseaulmes (the first 
ten are missing from this manuscript) this manuscript has 189 modi- 
fications compared with AN41; a large number of these changes is 
substantial. Of these modifications only 103 found their way into the 
text of PA41, leaving 86 readings that make this text version unique. 
This manuscript might well be the only real witness to an intermediary 
state of the text between the versions of Group I and Group II. 
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After the publication of the Trente Pseaulmes, Marot must have con- 
tinued his Psalm project because in 1543 several editions appeared in 
which twenty new paraphrases were added to the original 30, raising 
the number of Psalm paraphrases by Marot to 50 (or, to be precise, 49 
Psalms and the Canticle of Simeon). The two main editions, however, 
differ considerably, not so much with respect to the new poems but in 
the redaction of the Trente Pseaulmes. 


2.4.1 Trente deux Pseaulmes...Plus vingt autres (Paris, E. Roffet, 
[1543]) 


1543 (Paris)—PA43. 
Contrary to what the title suggests this edition does not contain 52 
(32+20) Psalms, but a reprint (with corrections and a new layout) of 
the first thirty Psalms, to which a volume has been added containing 
twenty newly translated Psalms (nineteen Psalms and the Canticle of 
Simeon).'"* The previous edition of the Trente Pseaulmes figured on 
the first official list of censured books 1542/43." The fact that a print- 
ing privilege was nevertheless obtained can be explained by referring 
to the personal support of the King (it is a royal privilege now), and 
the only minor impact of the Index which had not been published yet 
or ratified by the Parlement. 

The Latin incipits from the Vulgate and the Arguments are present, 
but the metrical indications (‘verset/couplet’) and the application hints 
(‘Pseaulme propre pour...) are omitted with the twenty new Psalm 


14 Mayer n° 119; Higman B97. The edition is undated, but the royal privilege is 
dated 31 October 1543. Defaux suggests that the mentioning of 32 Psalms is neither 
a fraud nor a mistake, but is meant to distinguish this edition from the former in 
order to attain a new printing privilege, the privilege of the first edition almost hav- 
ing expired (Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 219). The suggestion that Roffet wanted 
to deceive the censors because of the condemnation of the Trente Pseaulmes does not 
stand verification, since the text of the privilege mentions the preceding edition and 
qualifies the 30 Psalms as identical. So, the supplier of the royal privilege was not 
deceived, and neither was he impressed by the Faculty’s list. 

us Mayer, La religion, p. 45. Pidoux II, pp. 13-4 (both references to Du Plessis 
d'Argentré). Farge refers to this ‘Index’ as a list of books censured in the period 
between 23 April 1542-2 March 1543, correcting the usual (i.e., d’Argentré’s) view 
that the period started in December 1542 (Farge, Orthodoxy and Reform, p. 216). 
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paraphrases.'’® According to Mayer this edition is the final version, 
since it is the last edition authorised by Marot himself. To the already 
available 30 Psalm paraphrases (Pss. 1-15, 19, 22, 24, 32, 37, 38, 51, 
103, 104, 113, 114, 115, 130, 137, 143) nineteen are added: Psalms 18, 
23, 25, 33, 36, 43, 45, 46, 50, 72, 79, 86, 91, 101, 107, 110, 118, 128, 
138. Some observations: 


- Considering the fact that Marot produced this new series while liv- 
ing in Geneva, it is significant to note that the second series includes 
Psalms 25, 36, 46, 91, 138. Together with Psalm 113, already part of 
the Trente Pseaulmes, Marot now provides alternatives for all non- 
Marot Psalm paraphrases of ST39 (and GE42). 

- Marot did not continue one of his—presumed—series: the one remain- 
ing penitential Psalm (102) is not present in the second series and the 
sequence of Psalms (1-15) has not been continued. The suggestion 
that Marot chose his Psalms either because of a personal predilection, 
or at the request of, or to please, someone else, is thus strengthened. 

- This edition provides some addenda not mentioned in the title: 
L'oraison de nostre seigneur Iesuchrist—La salutation angelique—Les 
articles de la foy—Priere devant le repas—[Prière] après le repas, the 
last two never published before, the others originally published in 
1533 in the Juste editions of L’Adolescence clementine and/or the 
Instruction et Foy d’ung Chrestien and incorporated in later editions 
of Marot’s poems." 


116 With regard to the incipits there is one very conspicuous error (not mentioned 
by Defaux or Mayer): Psalm 43. The Vulgate incipit (Psalm XLII) is “Iudica me Deus.” 
Marot writes: “Deus, Deus meus, ad te.” This is the incipit of Vulgate Psalm LXII 
(notice the dyslectic potential of the Roman numerals). This mistake occurs in all 
editions: PA43, GE43, Dolet43. 

"7 Enlarged with Psalm 6, the Instruction et Foy (1533) was integrated in the second 
edition of La Suite, even figuring prominently at its beginning (Paris, Veuve P. Roffet, 
1534; Mayer n° 17). All poems but one are incorporated in Les Oraisons, the section 
that concludes the 1538 edition of Marot’s Oeuvres (Lyon, Dolet/Grypius; Mayer n° 
70/71). In PA43 the Pater Noster, the Creed (under one heading) and the Ave Maria 
have been included with only slight changes; all Latin incipits are preceded by French 
titles. The prandial prayers are new, but have their predecessors in L’Instruction (and 
consequently in La Suite), where a Benediction devant manger (“Nostre bon Pere tout 
puissant”) and Graces pour ung enfant (“Nous te remercions nostre Pere celeste”) can 
be found. Only in 1538 Marot suppressed the Benediction devant manger. Whether 
this omission is sufficient reason to deny the authorship of Marot, as done expressis 
verbis by Mayer (introduction to vol. 6 [Les traductions], p. 38), and tacitly by Defaux 
(who cites this prayer only in a note (Defaux I, p. 812)), is questionable. Incidentally, 
neither of these editors mention that this prayer was part of L’Instruction et Foy as it 
appeared in the second edition of La Suite (1534-onwards). Leaving out a poem in 
1538 does not necessarily imply that Marot is not the author. A similar observation 
in Annie Coeurdevey, Bibliographie des ceuvres poétiques de Clément Marot mises en 
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2.4.2 [La Forme des prieres et chantz ecclesiastiques (Geneva, 
Girard, 1543)] 


1543 (Geneva) —GE43m (edition with melodies). 

No extant copy of this edition is known, but the Acta from the Coun- 
cil of Geneva leave no doubt that this enlarged version of the Geneva 
service book of 1542 (GE42) was printed in June 1543. During spring 
the Council had urged the cantor of the St. Pierre, Guillaume Franc, 
to ‘complete’ the Psalter and provide the Psalms with gracious ‘chants’ 
(16 April), and raised his remuneration several times. The completion 
of the musical part of this hymn book seems to have been a matter of 
prime concern for the Council and took place in close consultation with 
Calvin." In all likelihood this liturgical edition contained the same 50 
(49+1) Psalms as PA43, and some verse translations and prayers.!!° 
The goal was attained in June, but not to the complete satisfaction of 
the Council. On 9 June 1543 we read in the Council’s Register: 


musique dans les recueils profanes du XVI° siècle (Paris, 1997), p. xvii. For the origins 
of these prayers, see above, pp. 30-1. 

"8 “Ordonné pour aultant que l’on paracheve les Psalmes de David it qu’il est fort 
nécessaire de composer ung champ gracieulx sur iceulx, que maystre Guillaume, le 
chantre, est bien propres pour recordé les enfans le jour qu’il sera ordonné ou une 
heure le jour et que de son gage que l’on an parle az Monsieur Calvin.” (Pidoux II, 
p. 19). Franc’s remuneration was raised to 50 fl. on 16 April, 80 fl. on 24 April, and 
even to 100 fl. on 7 May 1543. The last pay rise had even been is even juratory sworn 
by the members of the Town Council, suggesting a sense of urgency. Guillaume Franc 
was ‘chantre’ (cantor) of the Eglise Saint-Pierre. On 17 June 1541 he had obtained 
permission to open a music school (Pidoux II, p. 5). On 6 June 1542 he is mentioned 
as the person who instructs the children “à chanter les psaulmes de David aul temple” 
(p. 11). Similar reference on 7 May 1543: “pour apprendre la note et a chanté les 
enfans qu’il doybve chanté les Psalmes de David a l’eglise” (Pidoux II, p. 19). 

1 The relevant entries from the Council registers are presented together in Pidoux 
II, pp. 19-20, the lost edition itself described on p. 24 as containing the Salutation. 
This suggests that it was printed before the Council gave its permission (and then 
destroyed?). It seems more likely that the Council censored a printed proof and that 
a censored version (without the Salutation) was printed afterwards. Higman suggests 
that the Psalms were printed twice, once separately from the liturgical service book 
(B96: Cinquante Pseaumes), and once together with the liturgical forms (C50: La 
forme des prieres et chantz ecclesiastiques). FB 22499, “La forme des prieres et chantz 
ecclesiastiques. [Genéve, Jean Girard], 1543.”) is erroneous; it should read: “La forme 
des prieres ecclesiastiques. [Genéve, Jean Girard], 1543.” It concerns a separate edition 
of the liturgical service book, without the Psalter. Of this edition one copy has been 
found by the team of St Andrews in Halle. For the correct information, see GLN-52. 
The existence of this separate edition strengthens the suggesion that Girard printed 
the Psalter and the Service book separately. This at least is the opinion of J.-F. 
Gilmont, who next to GLN-52 (liturgical forms) provides a separate entry for the lost 
edition of the Psalms: GLN-1376. 
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Psalmes de David, lesqueulx sont imprimé avecque la game et les prieres 
de l’Eglises, mes pour ce qu il fayct mention en icyeulx de la salutation 
angelique, resoluz que icelle soyt ostée, et la reste est trouvé bon, et que 
il ne soyt fayct faulte de cella oster.'”° 


Since no one really doubts that the term ‘Psalmes de David’ refers to 
the Psalm paraphrases by Marot we can safely assume that on 9 June 
1543 a new edition of Marot’s rhymed Psalter was presented to the 
Council together with a liturgical service book, causing a clash between 
the editors and the Council because of the incorporation of the Saluta- 
tion Angelique (French translation of the Ave Maria). A close reading 
of the arrest leads to the following observations and questions: 


‘sont imprimé[s]’: This suggests that the edition had been printed 
already. But should it be understood as a fait accompli (a complete 
print run) or a printing proof presented to the Council in order to 
obtain permission to print? 

‘avecque la game’: i.e., an edition with text and melodies. 

‘et les prieres de PEglises’: Just as GE42 it concerns a complete litur- 
gical service book, containing Psalms to be sung, prayers, and ritual 
forms. 

The ‘salutation angelique’ refers to Marot’s metrical translation of the 
Ave Maria, which first appeared in print in 1533 (Instruction et Foy) 
and afterwards was incorporated in La Suite (section Oraisons) and 
Les Oeuvres de Clement Marot (1538), with slight retouches. This text 
only covers the first part of the Ave Maria, i.e., the salutation and 
the benediction, but not the invocation of Mary (‘ora pro nobis’). 
Dogmatically this prayer was acceptable to the reform-oriented 
Evangelicals in France (as can be deduced from its presence in the 
Instruction et Foy of 1533), but probably not to some of the more 
radical reformers or refugees living in Geneva. Jean Calvin apparently 
did not belong to these radicals, since it is hardly imaginable that he 
was not aware of the presence of this prayer in ‘his’ liturgical service 
book. No intrinsic motivation for the suppression of the Salutation is 
given. Considering the fact that the Council in general was not inter- 
ested in dogmatic issues as such, but only if they interfered with their 
authority or endangered public order, it seems likely that the Council 
protested against the presence of the Salutation in the official service 
book because it feared that it might cause upheaval. 

- The phrase ‘icelle soyt ostée’ (that it should be removed), refers to the 
Salutation alone and the final phrase of the arrest (“et que il ne soyt 
fayct faulte de cella oster”) is a conditional permission to print, the 
condition being the removal of the Salutation, since the rest of the 
book is in order (‘la reste est trouvé bon’). 


20 Pidoux II, p. 20. The word ‘game’ refers to the music notation. 
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— The number of Psalms is not mentioned. The fact that the Saluta- 
tion formed part of the text edition of Cinquante Pseaumes (s.n.s.l, 
1543) suggests that the GE43m might have had the same contents: 49 
Psalms, the Canticle of Simeon, The Decalogue, The Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and two prayers (before and after the meal). Only the Saluta- 
tion will have been suppressed from GE43m. 


It seems to be a legitimate conclusion that in the spring of 1543 an 
enlarged reprint of the Geneva Church book was ordered by the 
Council of Geneva, of which the hymn section consisted entirely of 
Psalm paraphrases by Marot, together with some other verse transla- 
tions of basic Christian texts also supplied by Marot. The melodies 
were supplied (or revised) by Guillaume Franc. Permission to print 
was acquired from the Council, under the condition that the Salu- 
tation Angelique was removed from its contents. Though no copy is 
known today there is no reason why this edition should not have been 
printed, since the next day (10 June 1543) Calvin signed and dated his 
augmented preface. 


2.4.3 Cinquante Pseaumes (/Geneva, Jean Girard], 1543) 


1543 (Geneva) —GE43. 

Next to the announcement of the 50 Psalms translated by Marot the 
title page also mentions Item une Epistre par luy nagueres envoyée aux 
Dames de France.” Typographical research has identified the print- 
ing material used for this anonymous edition as being used in the 
same period by Jean Girard, thus placing this edition in Geneva in 
the same period that Marot was living there.'” Though it remains an 
unofficial edition, this factual information lends it a certain credibil- 
ity and authority. Defaux took this edition as the reference text for 
his own, although Mayer remained sceptical. The title of GE43 differs 
from PA43 in that it simply announces Cinquante Pseaumes, but if 


1 Mayer n° 116; Higman B95; GLN-46. G. Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes de David 
(Paris, 1995) is presented as a modern critical edition of this book, although the editor 
has interfered in text, titles, and layout. 

122 Olivier Labarthe, ‘Jean Gérard, l’imprimeur des Cinquante Pseaumes de Marot, 
BHR 35 (1973), 547-561, this conclusion based on an analysis of the type and a com- 
parison of this edition of the Cinquante Pseaumes with authenticated publications by 
Girard originating from the same period. 
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one opens the booklet one discovers that in GE43, too, the two collec- 
tions Trente Pseaulmes and Vingt Pseaulmes are distinguished. They 
are printed separately with their own title pages, with the Huitain au 
Roy placed in between. The verso of the title page is very instructive. 
With respect to the ‘trente premiers pseaumes’ a revision is announced: 
‘reveuz et corrigez par l’autheur ceste presente annee. And indeed— 
unlike the similar phrase in PA43—a more than superficial revision of 
the text of the 30 Psalms has taken place. The twenty new Psalms are 
introduced with a huitain and the title is analogous to the title in the 
edition Roffet: Vingt autres Pseaumes par luy nouvellement traduitz 
et envoyés au Roy. The text is almost identical with PA43, be it that 
Roffet’s edition contains more errors, from transcription errors and 
misprints to two serious mistakes that affect meaning in Psalm 18.1” 
Incorporated in the Cinquante Pseaumes we find le cantique de Simeon 
as the 50th Psalm (just as in PA43), and these 50 Psalms are followed, 
as mentioned on the verso of the title page but without any separate 
heading or introduction, les Commandementz de Dieu / les Articles de 
la Foy / l'Oraison dominicale / la salutation Angelique | deux prieres, 
l’une avant, l’autre apres le repas. In this section the Decalogue is the 
novelty of GE43 compared with PA43.'** Other novelties are: 


- The Epistre aux Dames de France is dated ‘Le premier jour d’Aoust. 
1543.’ This date is the terminus a quo of this edition. The year of pub- 
lication is also mentioned on the title page. 

- The huitain preceding the Vingt Pseaulmes. The title is ‘Clem. Marot 
au Roy and it is signed ‘De Geneve, le quinziesme de Mars, 1543.’ 
In this frank poem Marot claims that although he is in Geneva he is 
still only doing his job: pleasing the King by obeying his command to 
continue the translation of the Psalms. The link with the Epistre that 


123 Psalm 18,43-44: inversion; 18,106 insertion of ‘non’ before ‘faincte,’ inverting 
the meaning and introducing a hendecasyllable. In his critical edition Mayer often 
replaces a deficient reading of PA43 with the reading of the corresponding place from 
GE43, classifying them as ‘fautes’ (e.g., three times in Psalm 36). The repeated sugges- 
tion by Defaux (Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 303-5) that Mayer thus implicitly recognises 
the authority of GE43 is only partly correct, since a pirate edition remains a pirate 
edition even if the orthography is perfect. Mayer mentions most differences between 
PA43 and GE43 in his critical apparatus (exception: Psalm 25). 

24 The paraphrase of the Decalogue is a pendant of a non-Marot version in ST39. 
As mentioned above (p. 60, n. 5) the entire section does not have a separate title in 
GE43, as is implicitly suggested by Defaux’s edition. 
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introduced the Trente Pseaulmes is not only apparent in the wording 
but even explicitly claimed in the opening lines:!” 

Puis que voulez que je poursuyve, 6 Sire, 

L'œuvre Royal du Psaultier... 


The date of the huitain suggests that Marot finished the translation of 
the Vingt Pseaulmes before 15 March 1543. The publication as such 
can perhaps best be considered a separate print—text only—of the 
hymn part of GE43m, intended for France. The policy of publishing a 
second anonymous edition of a Geneva publication can be observed 
on other occasions as well: the closest analogy is the double edition of 
the New Testament in French (Bible d’Olivétan, revised by Jean Cal- 
vin) in the same year by the same printer (1543, Girard). One edition 
mentions date, place of print, and printer (‘Geneve, I. Girard, M.D. 
XLIII) and contains the phrase ‘reveu par M. Iehan Calvin’ on the 
title page. The other suppresses the reference to Calvin and appears 
without mentioning place or printer. Both contain a poem by Marot.'”° 
The suggestion by A. Cartier that one should distinguish between liter- 
ary and theological editions is adapted by Defaux when he claims that 
Girard printed editions for the internal market (Geneva), for which 
permission from the Town Council was obligatory, and editions exclu- 
sively for export to France, which—a matter of simple prudence—did 
not contain the name of the printer and the place of printing, and 
for which no permission was asked or whose distribution was silently 
allowed. In general, this sounds plausible and helps to understand 
the differences in content between GE43 and PA43. We can even 
fine-tune this theory by introducing the different functions of these 
editions, because one should actually speak of three editions: 


125 Defaux IL p. 630. The prefatory Epistle to the first 30 Psalms: ibid., pp. 557-61. 
Both designate the translation as an ‘Oeuvre Royal,’ in which the word ‘Roy’ refers to 
three kings: François, David, and God. This triple reference is explained and exploited 
in the first poem. The final lines of the first poem (“Te suppliant les recevoir pour 
gaige / Du residu, qui ja test consacré, / Si les veoir touts il te venoit à gré.”) can be 
seamlessly linked to the opening lines of the dedicatory huitain introducing the Vingt 
Pseaulmes. 

76 Defaux discusses this policy in Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 35-6. Bettye Thomas 
Chambers writes: “All changes reflect a caution suggesting that this issue, dissociated 
from Geneva, was intended for circulation in France.” (Bibliography of French Bibles, 
p. 134; the numbers are 105 and 106). See also GLN-53 and GLN-54. 

27 One remark, however: If no permission was necessary for export printing, why 
then did Marot ask the Council’s permission for the publication of L’Enfer (1543), 
probably also destined for the French market? See Pidoux II, p. 21 and Mayer 
n° 115. 
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1. Marot and Roffet: Trente Pseaulmes and Vingt Pseaulmes, with a 
royal privilege. The Psalm paraphrases are dedicated to the King 
(PA43, external market, Paris). 

2. Marot, Calvin, Franc, Girard: Hymn and Prayer Book for the 
Geneva Church. This edition contained music notes, was meant for 
use in Church, and needed the permission of the Council of Geneva 
(GE43m, internal market, Geneva). 

3. Marot and Girard (anonymous): Cinquante pseaulmes, a textual 
tirage a part of the poems of the service book (GE43, external mar- 
ket, Lyon). 


Only in the second edition do we find music notes, the first and the 
third being destined for reading, reciting, to be set to music or sung 
by whoever wanted to do so. For this last target group it did not mat- 
ter if a Psalm paraphrase had the form of a Cantique, in which not 
all stanzas were uniform. The fact that the Psalms in question (Pss. 
22 and 37)'* belonged to the first collection reveals that Marot did 
not—originally—intend all his Psalm paraphrases to be sung (metrical 
conformity of all stanzas is a sine qua non for hymn singing). If we 
take this into consideration, the hypothesis of multiple editions seems 
to offer the most successful way to account for almost all differences in 
the three authorised editions of the same Psalm paraphrases: 


- The presence of the Salutation Angelique in GE43 is accounted for, 
because GE43 was not meant for use in church. No caution necessary, 
the reservations of the Council overruled. 

- The Decalogue is present in GE43 and not in PA43. GE43 is the con- 
tinuation of ST39/GE42, in which the Decalogue (in a non-Marot ver- 
sion) was already present. In GE43m (and thus GE43) all non-Marot 
poems have been replaced. Why it is missing from PA43 is hard to say. 
The simplest explanation is that Roffet simply did not have a copy of it 
when he printed his collection (and perhaps this was the case, because 
Marot had not yet versified it when he sent the package to Roffet). 

- The Nunc Dimittis (Canticle of Simeon) is present in both, because 
it is an integral part of the Vingt Pseaumes. In both editions it is fol- 
lowed by the phrase: “Fin des vingt Pseaumes derniers, traduitz par 
Clem. Marot: comprins le Cantique de Simeon.” 


128 Psalm 22: 10/10/10/10—AbAb (PA41/43) has been brought into line with the 
other stanzas: 10/10/10/4—AAAb (GE43). Psalm 37: The stanza has been shortened 
in GE43 (from seven to six lines) to conform to the other stanzas. 

1# Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 206. PA43 on fol. 35r° (information supplied 
by Geoffroy Grassin, librarian of the library of Troyes, where the only surviving copy 
of PA43 is kept). 
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- The Huitain au Roy is absent from PA43, either because Roffet did 
not have a copy of it, or if he had one, shied away from publishing 
it in Paris because it contains a hardly concealed dig at the Parisian 
inquisitors, who had censored PA41. 

- The Epistre aux Dames is absent from PA43, because it postdates the 
shipment of the Vingt Pseaulmes (Epistre dated August 1543, Vingt 
Pseaulmes dated 15 March 1543). Its prominent presence in GE43 also 
testifies to Marot’s orientation on Paris at that time. 

- Calvin’s preface is absent in both GE43 and PA43, because it only 
belongs in a Church book (GE43m). The same goes for the liturgical 
forms and the melodies. 


Perhaps this outlook on the different editions also goes some way to 
disentangle the question which of the 1543 editions is the final edition 
(discussion between Mayer (PA43) and Defaux (GE43)). The linearity 
of the editions might well be a theoretical construction not correspond- 
ing to reality. Psalms were circulating and sung, even before they were 
officially printed, e.g., in Strasbourg. Text families originated which 
semi-independently propagated and adapted themselves according to 
their own criteria. When Marot published his revised version of the 
Trente Pseaulmes in 1541 (PA41) this did not immediately affect the 
churches, which kept singing the Psalm paraphrases by Marot based 
on (and expanded by other Psalm paraphrases from) the unofficial 
edition by Des Gois (AN41—Group I), probably because this edition 
was already circulating, belonged to the same family, and had its roots 
in the Evangelical milieu. This leads to the following characterisation 
of the successive official (PA41/43) and unofficial but authoritative 
(GE43) publications: 


(PA41) Marot officially published his Trente Pseaulmes in 1541, after 
dispatching them to the King accompanied by a dedicatory epis- 
tle. They were printed by Roffet in Paris, having acquired a privi- 
lege from the provost of Paris. 

(PA43) Marot officially published his Vingt Pseaulmes, after dispatch- 
ing them from Geneva to the King, accompanied by a huitain. 
The Psalms were printed with a royal privilege by Roffet in Paris, 
together with a reprint of the Trente Pseaulmes, three other verse 
translations, and two prayers. Mayer honours this official publi- 
cation by basing his critical edition on it. 

(GE43) Girard printed the texts of Marot’s contribution to the Geneva 
hymn book of 1543, for which he not only wrote twenty new Psalm 
paraphrases but also revised the texts of the Trente Pseaulmes. 
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This book was printed anonymously, but probably with Marot’s 
consent, for it contains not only the Psalms and six other verse 
translations but also the editio princeps of the huitain to the King 
(preceding the Vingt Pseaulmes) and an epistre aux Dames de 
France. Defaux honours the reliability of this publication by bas- 
ing his critical edition on it. This text-only version became the 
standard for all later editions, both with and without music. 


The crucial question is not whether GE43 is superior to PA43 (or vice 
versa), but whether there are elements in the text of GE43 resulting 
from the re-editing of PA41 that point to influence from the liturgical 
use of these Psalms? Similar questions can be asked concerning the 
selection of and the way in which the twenty new Psalms were versi- 
fied. This question we will tackle in the final chapters, when we analyse 
the texts of the Psalm paraphrases in their different stages. 


2.5 Summary and chronology of Marot’s Psalm project 


- On an unknown date and at an unknown occasion Marot began to 
translate his first Psalm into French verse (in all probability Psalm 6). 
This Psalm appeared as a plaquette in Lyon and afterwards in Paris 
in Le Miroir (second Augereau edition, 1533). It appears that under 
the aegis of Marguerite this verse translation became a project 
which in 1535 was continued under the auspices of Renée in Fer- 
rara, the result of which Marot shared with his friends. After his 
return from exile he must have continued working on the transla- 
tion in silence. 

- Marot’s Psalms paraphrases were copied and distributed in manu- 
script. Perhaps Jean Girard was the first to print a collection of them 
around 1538. A collection of thirty Psalms was put together based 
on different sources in Ms. 2337. The most ancient text is present in 
this manuscript sous rature, crossed-out. 

— Part of this collection appeared in print with music notes in 1539 
(Strasbourg). 

- In 1541 the Antwerp printer Antoine des Gois printed a booklet 
with 45 Psalm translations, containing 30 by Marot, the second 
edition also containing the dedicatory epistle to King François I*. 
This publication seems to have been unauthorised. 
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- The collector(s) and editor(s) of Ms. 2336 probably worked with a 
partly revised version of the Trente Pseaulmes, to which Arguments 
(summary of and info about the Psalm in question) and hints for 
their proper use above the text were added. 

- Estienne Roffet printed the first official (i.e., authorised) edition of 
Marot’s thirty Psalm translations, late in 1541 or early in 1542. The 
text is a thorough revision of the unauthorised Antwerp edition, not 
seldom along the lines of Ms. 2336; almost always the same (or very 
similar) Arguments and applications are included. 

- In 1542 the Strasbourg Psalter was printed once more, based on the 
Antwerp edition of 1541, but enlarged to form a complete Church 
book, containing for instance Marot’s 30 Psalm translations. A simi- 
lar (but not identical) edition appeared in print the same year in 
Geneva. For this edition the melodies from ST39 were revised and 
melodies for all new Marot-Psalms were included (probably com- 
posed by the cantor of St. Pierre, Guillaume Franc). 

- In November/December 1542 Marot arrived in Geneva and com- 
mitted himself to continuing the metrical translation of biblical 
Psalms. 

- March 1543: Marot dispatched twenty new Psalm paraphrases 
(nineteen Psalms + Nunc dimittis) to the King accompanied by an 
epigram (huitain). Roffet also received a copy and tried once more 
to obtain a printing privilege and a theological nihil obstat. 

— June 1543: in Geneva Jean Girard printed a new service book includ- 
ing Cinquante Pseaumes and some canticles. In all probability this 
officially appeared after the removal of the French translation of the 
first part of the Ave Maria, the Salutation Angelique. This edition 
was printed with music notes, but no copy of the Psalter part is 
known (GE43m). 

- In August 1543 Marot finished his Epistre aux Dames de France, 
which together with the text of the Cinquante Pseaumes including 
the prayers (Decalogue, Creed, Pater, Ave, and Prayers before and 
after the meal) was published anonymously (printed by Girard in 
Geneva); for this edition the 30 Psalms were once more revised: 
GE43. 

- Estienne Roffet (Paris) reprinted the Trente Pseaulmes (unrevised) 
together with the Vingt Pseaulmes, nouvellement envoyées au Roy 
towards the end of 1543 (royal privilege 31 October 1543); with 
the exception of the Decalogue, all prayers from GE43 are present: 
PA43. 

- Towards the end of 1543, Marot had left Geneva. 
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TRANSLATING THE PSALMS 


Having traced the bibliography of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases, we 
are now ready to approach the material itself. In this chapter we will 
sketch the general outline of the project, highlighting the main charac- 
teristics regarding both content and scope. The title of Marot’s dedi- 
catory epistle to King François I“, as it appears in a manuscript copy, 
may serve as an illustration of the complexity of the material: Epistre 
au roy par laquelle Marot luy presente pseaumes de david translatez de 
latin en francoys selon Lebrieu.' Almost every element of this phrase 
signals a characteristic element of these texts, which has to be taken 
into consideration when analysing them: 


— presente au roy: The Psalm paraphrases are dedicated to the King of 
France. As with all other poems by Marot, the question has to be 
answered whether (and if so: in what way) this address also influ- 
enced the content of the dispatch, the person of the King being pars 
pro toto for the entire historical situation: political, cultural, and 
ecclesiastical. 

- pseaumes de david: The Psalms are old Jewish prayers or songs, 
which were subsequently incorporated in the Christian Bible and 
integrated into worship since the beginning of Christianity. To 
establish their meaning and relevance for sixteenth-century French 
readers, complex historical-exegetical and hermeneutical questions 
have to be dealt with. 

- translatez de latin: Marot, who did not know Hebrew, the language 
in which the book of Psalms is written, was dependent on Latin 
translations of the Hebrew Psalter.* Many different translations were 


! Ms. Cod. Vind. 3525, cited in Mayer’s edition, vol. 6 [Les traductions], p. 309, 
described and discussed by Lenselink, Les Psaumes, pp. 21-2. 

? Marot never claimed to have translated from the Hebrew original and all testimo- 
nies (both contemporary and later) coincide on this point. Cf. the casual statement by 
Marot (in his Epistle to the King) about his studies in Ferrara: ‘Et la latine en moy plus 
augmentée’ (Au Roy, nouvellement sorty de maladie, v. 46, Defaux II, p. 92). 
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available, based on different text editions. Many of these translations 
were themselves also based on translations. No translation is possible 
without interpretation, and since there is no such thing as value-free 
interpretation either, this adds an even more complex layer of herme- 
neutical questions to the assessment of Marot’s translation project. 

- en francoys: The target language of Marot’s translation is sixteenth- 
century French and the form is poetry.’ The elementary require- 
ments for poetic texts according to contemporary standards were 
met, or set, by Marot. An exclusively theological (or exegetical) 
approach on the part of the researcher will produce false answers, 
since translation choices were probably also determined by poetical 
considerations and vice versa. 

- selon Lebrieu: The translation is part of a typically sixteenth-century 
debate about the ‘Hebrew Truth,’ which had linguistic, theological, 
and philosophical aspects. It is also part of the movement of return- 
ing to the sources which characterises the entire Renaissance, but 
which—as far as the Bible was concerned—gradually became a spe- 
cifically Protestant shibboleth. 


If we bear this in mind it will be clear that in the next chapters all 
kinds of scholarly boundaries will have to be crossed. In order to 
begin to answer the research question an interdisciplinary approach 
is obligatory. Marot’s Psalm paraphrases belong at the same time to 
French literature, Hebrew and Latin language studies, Psalm exegesis, 
Church history, Reformation theology, and musicology. Perhaps this 
is why so many scholars have shied away from it: the research field 
seems immense and the number of pitfalls incalculable; and if—on 
the rebound—one too quickly delimits the field, misinterpretations 
seem to be unavoidable, since a determining factor might have been 
excluded in advance. By proceeding step by step, not worrying about 
artificial boundaries but focussing on the goal (i.e., clarifying some 
aspects of the way Marot related to religious issues), we should be able 
not only to steer clear of pitfalls but also to avoid delineating the field 
in any excluding way: we only want to isolate those parts of the field 
which have to be explored since they might be revelatory for his reli- 
gious sensitivity. Not every Psalm has to be analysed, and not always 
in the same way. Elements, tendencies, recurring patterns, and habits: 
that is what we are looking for. 


> Other titles often refer to ‘rhy(t)me francoyse’ (e.g., PA43). 
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Translating a classical text in the sixteenth century was highly estee- 
med and was considered a decidedly creative enterprise. The translator 
was viewed as the last link in a chain originating at Parnassus. In the 
case of the translation of biblical poems appreciation increased even 
more, since the originator of these texts was God. Next to this high 
esteem, to which we will return when we evaluate Marot’s translation 
project, it is noteworthy that there was no fixed theory about transla- 
tion, and ascribing artistic and cultural value to a translation of a clas- 
sical text (Greek, Latin, Hebrew) into the vernacular still was a quite 
recent phenomenon. This implies that translators had to make almost 
all translation decisions themselves, finding and establishing criteria 
on the way. Since we are interested in those elements of Marot’s Psalm 
paraphrases in which Marot’s own religious sensitivity becomes visible, 
we have to be able to distinguish between topical and typical aspects 
of his translations. As it is impossible to sketch the entire field of six- 
teenth-century translations, we will confine ourselves to sketching the 
topics that were debated most and outlining the generally accepted 
views on them.* We will refer only to texts by authors Marot might 
have known, or whose writings belong to Marot’s reference group for 
the Psalm translations. 

The main issue in the debate about the translation of the Bible was 
the question of the so-called idiolect translation, or, as it was phrased 
in the sixteenth century: ‘verbo verbum reddere.’ Felix Pratensis, the 
author of the first Latin translation of the Psalter after the Hebrew, Psal- 
terium ex hebraeo diligentissime ad verbum fere tralatum (Venice, 1515) 
interpreted a faithful translation as a literal translation, rendered word 
by word. In the other camp there was Johannes Campensis, professor 
of Hebrew at Louvain, who published a paraphrastic translation of the 
Psalms (Antwerp, 1532). He advocated a translation ad sensum, nec- 
essarily paraphrastic by nature, because he held the opinion that it is 
simply impossible to translate the Hebrew language ad verbum, as the 
syntax of both languages collides; one should translate ‘versus versibus.” 
Martin Bucer’s commentary (1529) offers both: the explanation based 


* For a general survey see Glyn P. Norton, The ideology and language of translation 
in Renaissance France and their Humanist antecedents (Geneva, 1984). 

° For bibliographical references see ch. 4.1.2.1 (Latin Psalters in the sixteenth 
century). 
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on a translation ad verbum is preceded by a translation ad sensum. In 
his preface, however, Bucer clearly states his position, which is entirely 
in agreement with Campensis. Etienne Dolet, Marot’s friend and later 
foe, but also lifetime admirer (praising Marot’s translations above all 
others) and publisher of his works, even goes one step further in the 
third rule of his translation manual (La maniere de bien traduire d’une 
langue en aultre, Lyon, 1540), in which by the way he does not make 
any difference between translating sacred and profane texts. In this 
rule he not only rejects the translation ‘mot pour mot’ as a stupid- 
ity, a sign of ignorance and spiritual poverty, but also extends this 
judgement to line-by-line or verse-by-verse translations: “C’est assca- 
voir, qu'ilz sont si sots, quilz s'efforcent de rendre ligne pour ligne, 
ou vers pour vers. Par laquelle erreur ilz depravent souvent le sens 
de l’autheur, qu’ilz traduisent, et n’expriment la grace, et parfection 
de l’une, et Paultre langue.” In this view, translating becomes a highly 
artistic and rhetorically important issue. Finally, Thomas Sebillet in his 
Art Poétique of 1548 applauds translation as a form not of impoverish- 
ment but of enrichment, and suggests taking Marot as an example as 
far as translations of Ovid, Musaeus, and the Psalms are concerned.’ 
This (too) short survey makes clear that translation was not done 
in ignorance of the issues involved in a translation. In Marot’s direct 


€ According to Glyn Norton this five-point treatise is the only formal programme 
of translation in Renaissance France (Glyn P. Norton, The ideology and language of 
translation, p. 103). Dolet’s five rules: 1. A perfect understanding of the sense and the 
meaning of what the author wants to say is required; 2. A perfect mastery of both 
languages involved in the translation process, the original and the target language, is 
indispensable; 3. A word-by-word translation is impossible and disastrous both for the 
meaning and the elegance of the text; 4. Awareness of the fact that there are great dif- 
ferences between the languages in artfulness and subtlety of expression is vital; 5. The 
translator has to be able to discern different rhetorical styles and oratory structures in 
the original in order to represent them properly in his translation. 

7 Pauline Smith, ‘Clément Marot and Humanism,’ in HL, pp. 133-50, there pp. 
138-9. The reference is to Thomas Sébillet, Art poetique francoys, ed. F. Gaiffe (Paris, 
1910), pp. 187-8: “la Version ou Traduction est aujourd’huy le Poéme plus frequent 
et mieus receu dés estimés Poétes et dés doctes lecteurs (1), a cause que chacun d’eus 
estime grand ceuvre et de grand pris, rendre la pure et argentine invention dés Poé- 
tes dorée et enrichie de notre langue (2). Et vrayement celuy et son ceuvre meritent 
grande louenge, qui a peu proprement et naïvement exprimer en son langage, ce qu'un 
autre avoit mieus escrit (3) au sien, aprés lavoir bien conceu en son esperit. Et luy 
est deue la mesme gloire qu’emporte celuy qui par son labeur et longue peine tire dés 
entrailles de la terre le thresor caché, pour le faire commun a l'usage de tous lés hom- 
mes”; a little further down there is this exhortation to translators: “Imite donc Marot 
en sa Metamorphose, en son Musée, en sés Psalmes.” (p. 190). 
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environment the receiving language, French, was highly valued (quite 
revolutionary in the early sixteenth century). That poetry should be 
rendered as poetry (and thus by a poet) seemed to go without saying. 
Taking also into account the high esteem for the craft of poetical re- 
creation, or re-invention, we may safely say that the kind of translation 
that would be most preferred was that offering a dynamic equivalence 
in the receiving language of the text in the original language. 


3.2 Marot’s Psalm translations 


Before we sketch the outline of Marot’s Psalm project (facts and 
figures), some terminological clarifications might be useful to avoid 
confusion. When we refer to ‘verses’ with regard to Marot’s Psalm 
paraphrases, the reader should be aware that the referent of this term 
is not always unequivocally clear. It can be used either to denote a unit 
of a biblical Psalm (then we will follow the modern standard, which 
was not yet established in Marot’s days) or a poetical unit created by 
Marot to render a biblical saying. In doing this, Marot created his 
own division, referring to the units as verses (‘versetz’). The two num- 
berings often do not coincide. We will use the word ‘stanza’ to refer 
to the French word ‘couplet,’ which figures in the heading of many of 
the first 30 Psalm paraphrases. A stanza can be identical to a verse, 
but it can also consist of several verses, and to complicate matters 
even more: the length of a stanza (i.e., the number of verses it con- 
tains) differs depending on the edition of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases 
one consults.® In reproducing the rhyme scheme, feminine and mas- 
culine rhyme are distinguished by using lower and upper case charac- 
ters (‘aBaB’), respectively; metrical feet are counted in syllables.’ To 
give an impression of the scale of Marot’s Psalm project some simple 
figures may suffice. The versification of 49 Psalms and the Canticle of 
Simeon, implied: 


8 For instance: In Marot’s versification of Psalm 2 verse and stanza coincide and 
count four lines; in, the Genevan Psalter however, the melody combines two verses 
creating a stanza of eight lines. 

? Lines with a feminine ending contain one more syllable than the ‘official’ count 
suggests, since in the sixteenth century feminine endings were considered mute (e.g.: 
A decasyllabic quatrain, rhyming ‘aBaB,’ does not contain 40, but 42 syllables). 
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- rendering 759 verses from the Bible into the French language; 

- writing 3,043 lines of poetry, the longest poem counting 172 lines (Ps. 
107), the shortest eighteen lines (Ps. 23),!° the average being 61 lines; 

- creating 43 different metrical forms, some of which completely new,” 
by varying rhyme, metre, the number of syllables per line, the number 
of lines per verse, and finally combining different patterns to form a 
new pattern.” 


Since different versions of the Trente Pseaulmes exist, these figures 
have to be raised considerably. A first revision took place while Marot 
prepared the first official publication of the 30 Psalm paraphrases 
(PA41). This revision seems to have been quite thorough. Not only 
can a considerable amount of changes be observed, but sometimes the 
revisions are almost complete rewritings. A comparison of PA41 with 
the editions (in manuscript and print) from Group I (mainly AN41) 
reveals that: 


- No Psalm paraphrase was left entirely unaffected. 

- 202 of the original 425 verses survived the revision unchanged (= 48%) 

- 87 verses were completely rewritten (= 20%). 

- Of only eight Psalm paraphrases the rhyme was left intact. 

- In three cases more than three-quarters of the text was changed (Pss. 
4, 10, and 32). 

- In many cases exegesis was involved during revision, either to reach 
a higher level of precision (regarding the meaning), or to change the 
meaning.” 


10 I am leaving aside the Canticle of Simeon, which is even shorter (twelve lines). If 
syllables are counted, the longest Psalm paraphrase is Psalm 104 (1,440 syllables) and 
the shortest Psalm 128 (168 syllables). 

" About the strophic forms: C. Reuben, La traduction, pp. 129-61. Older stud- 
ies, which pay attention to this phenomenon, are (retrospectively) by: M. Jeanneret, 
P. Leblanc, J. Vianey, Ph.A. Becker, C. Martinon. 

12 We will give examples when discussing individual Psalm paraphrases. The variety 
of metrical forms is such that in the first collection of poems (Trente Pseaulmes), apart 
from the traditional twosome Psalm 114/115, only one example of two Psalms with 
the same metrical form can be found (Ps. 8 & Ps. 32: four lines, ten syllables, aaBB). 
The twenty new Psalms of 1543 (Vingt Pseaulmes) are all different. Only when put 
together (Cinquante Pseaumes) does it become apparent that four Psalm paraphrases 
from the Vingt Pseaulmes share their metrical form with a Psalm paraphrase of the 
Trente Pseaulmes: Ps. 46 & Ps. 7 (four lines, eight syllables, aaBB), Ps. 110 & Ps. 12 
(four lines, ten syllables, aBaB), Ps. 128 & Ps. 130 (four lines, six syllables, aBaB), 
Canticle of Simeon & Ps. 3 (six lines, six syllables, AAbCCb), and the pair mentioned 
above becomes a trio: Ps. 8 & Ps. 32 & Ps. 45 (four lines, ten syllables, aaBB). 

13 We noticed (this list is not exhaustive) serious shifts in meaning between AN41 
and PA41 in Ps. 4 (see ch. 4), Ps. 7 (meaning of vv. 11-4), Ps. 8 (‘below angels’ becomes 
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Also noteworthy: the volume of the alterations is not proportional to 
the importance of the change. In the two cases in which only a couple 
of words were changed (Pss. 3 and 19), in one instance the semantic 
field is affected and in the other the conformity with the Hebrew origi- 
nal is at stake.* The opposite is also true: in Psalm 32, where more 
than three-quarters of the text was revised, it is hard to notice any 
substantial shift in meaning. 

A second revision of the same 30 Psalms took place when Marot 
prepared the publication of the Cinquante Pseaumes in Geneva in 
1543 (GE43).!° This revision is far less drastic than the first one, but 
still noteworthy, also with regard to content. Some aspects of the sec- 
ond revision: 


- If minor retouches (orthography) are not counted, eight Psalm para- 
phrases were left unchanged; if all corrections are taken into account: 
only two Psalms (Ps. 15 and Ps. 113) are identical. 

- 374 of the 425 poetic verses survived this revision unchanged (= 88 %). 

- Fourteen verses in eleven Psalms were completely rewritten (of which 
three in Psalm 7). 

- Of 22 Psalm paraphrases the rhyme was left intact. 

- In three Psalm paraphrases more than ten lines were changed (Pss. 
7, 32, 37), the maximum being fifteen lines (Ps. 7). Eight times the 
change only affected one verse, seven times two verses, two times 
three, two times four, and three times five verses. 

- Twice, the length and/or number of lines of the final verse was 
changed, establishing metrical conformity with the rest of the Psalm 
paraphrase (Pss. 22 and 37). 

- Several changes have an exegetical connotation, a few times implying 
a change in meaning.” In one case (Ps. 2,7) Marot undoes a theologi- 
cally charged unique reading of PA41. 


‘below God’), Ps. 11 (meaning of v. 3), Ps. 15 (meaning of v. 4), Ps. 130 (the waiting 
of the guards), Ps. 137 (land of idols or a strange land), Ps. 143 (correction of v. 12). 

14 In Psalm 3 the word ‘salut’ was replaced twice by ‘secours, which changes the 
semantic field. An in-depth analysis of this phenomenon is given in ch. 8.3.1. In Psalm 
19,5 the word ‘géant’ was replaced by ‘prince,’ thus removing the last remainder of 
the Vulgate (‘gigans’). 

15 On the title page of GE43: “reveuz et corrigez par l’autheur ceste presente annee.” 
Roffet did not print these changes in PA43. 

'© If we compare the accuracy of the two publications the sloppiness of the orthog- 
raphy of PA41/PA43 is conspicuous. Preparing the publication of PA43 Roffet per- 
formed an imperfect and only superficial revision of PA41. In contrast, the editor of 
GE43 looked at everything down to the last detail. 

7 For an in-depth analysis of this revision see ch. 9. 
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- Eleven times a reading of AN41 that was changed in PA41 reappears 
in GE43. Although most scholars interpret this as a rejection of the 
reading in PA41, we will not use this phrase because such a negative 
evaluation of PA41 is at least premature. The correct way to describe 
this revision is that in Geneva Marot did not always feel obliged or 
compelled to implement the changes he had made earlier for PA41."8 
The reason why has to be established (if possible) by a careful com- 
parison. Some figures might illustrate this. When AN41 reappears in 
GE43: 

e Nine times new phrasing has been introduced (conclusion: the revi- 
sion is more than undoing some changes). 

e Twice the conformity with AN41 is the only change that took place, 
but never has a Psalm been entirely restored in its previous version.” 

e Twice the change affects an entire verse.” 

- Amazingly, Marot rewrites the incipit of his first verse translation (Ps. 
6). For more than ten years, in at least four different versions, he had 
been satisfied with Je te supply, 6 Sire’; now it becomes: ‘Ne vueilles 
pas, 6 Sire.’ In the same Psalm more changes are present, as new 
words, or undoing (or disregarding) a reading of PA41, or a combi- 
nation of both. Even the rhyme has been changed once (Ps. 6,3,1-2). 


If one lets these simple figures sink in a little, it becomes clear that 
an assessment of Marot’s theological position cannot be undertaken 
without integrating this part of Marot’s poetic output into the analysis. 
Most scholars agree on this point in theory, but no one has undertaken 
such an analysis yet, at least not in a systematic way. Most of the time 
the Psalm paraphrases have been described from an historical and/or 
literary point of view, confining theological parts (if present) to an 
assessment of the sources that might have influenced Marot. 


3.3 Exploring the field: pitfalls and possibilities 


Any theories put forward on Marot’s own views on and personal invol- 
vement in his Psalm translation project are typically formulated as 


18 Nowhere has the version of AN41 been simply restored: if AN41 reappears in 
part of a Psalm, there is always another place in the same Psalm where changes inde- 
pendent from AN41 can be found. 

' Psalm 12 (the PA41 change of two lines in one verse has been undone, but the 
changes in v. 3.4.8 have been maintained) & Psalm 51 (the PA41 change of verse 4 has 
been undone, but the changes in five other verses have been maintained). 

2 Psalm 51,4 (curious detail: PA41 inserts the alternative given in AN41) and 
Psalm 130,3. 
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assertions and are hardly substantiated otherwise than by (sometimes 
numerous) examples which—of course—corroborate the statement 
being made. This kind of reasoning can make a theory plausible, even 
enticing, but never conclusive, since other theories, either conflicting 
or adjusting, can be put forward following similar lines of reasoning, 
claiming similar plausibility. Thus, the main characteristic of the status 
quaestionis might well be that it does not fit Marot’s Psalm paraphra- 
ses. The topics debated by almost everyone concern the sources Marot 
used for his translation, the intended readers, the musical aspects 
(singability), the purport of the reference to the ‘Hebrew Truth,’ the 
literary originality of the translation itself, and the incentives behind 
the entire project. These questions are usually addressed in a simi- 
lar way and the arguments have become repetitive. Where systematic 
analysis and material substantiation fail, conjectures rule. This does 
not mean, however, that no progress has been made. We mention the 
main scholars and summarise their findings: 


1. Jean Plattard (stressing the importance of the Evangelical circles 
around Marguerite). In his 1912 study Plattard substantiated the 
until then quite intuitive claim that Marguerite was an important 
catalyst in Marot’s Psalm translation. He took into account the 
‘Poésies inédites” of the Ms. Chantilly (which were published in 
1898), and drew attention to the explicit references to the Psalm 
paraphrases in the epistles to Marguerite and Renée.” 

2. Ph. Aug. Becker (claiming fundamental influence of Bucer’s com- 
mentary on the Psalms). In 1921 a breakthrough took place in the 
search for the sources Marot might have used. Becker discovered 
a strong link between the Psalms commentary of Martin Bucer 
(1529/32) and Marot’s translations. He was able to prove this con- 
vincingly for the Arguments and claimed it for Marot’s hermeneu- 
tical approaches well.” Since Becker’s study the first part of this 


1 Jean Plattard, ‘Comment Marot entreprit et poursuivit la traduction des Psaumes 
de David, Revue des études Rabelaisiennes 10 (1912), 321-55: “C’est donc dans le cer- 
cle de Marguerite, à laquelle Marot était attaché comme valet de chambre depuis 1524, 
et non dans une ‘assemblée proscrite’ [referring to the ideas of Douen, dw], que des 
Psaumes traduits en français par Marot ont été chantés pour la première fois.” (325). 

2 Ph.A. Becker, Clement Marot’s Psalmeniibersetzung (Leipzig, 1921), pp. 21-8: 
“Die Benutzung des Bucerschen Kommentars springt in die Augen, und sie beschrankt 
sich keineswegs auf die Inhaltsangaben, sonder erstreckt sich auf die ganze Auffas- 
sung des Psalms selbts und auf die Wiedergabe der Glieder im einzelnen, Fassung 
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assessment has become common knowledge (although often taken 
for granted),” the second has been downplayed considerably (how- 
ever without systematic assessment). The influence of Bucer thus 
certainly deserves further inquiry, for it concerns a fundamental 
theological aspect of Marot’s translation: hermeneutics. 

3. C.A. Mayer (discarding the Psalm translations as irrelevant on the 
basis of methodological objections). In Mayer’s 1960 study devoted 
to the religion of Clément Marot one will look in vain for an assess- 
ment of Marot’s Psalm project from a theological and existential 
point of view.” The Psalm translations are mentioned, their liter- 
ary and historical value is praised, but Mayer consciously abstains 
from any further analysis because he denies the methodological 
possibility of distilling anything definite out from these transla- 
tions concerning Marot’s personal religious beliefs. According to 
Mayer they were fashionable and perhaps even made at the demand 
of Marguerite.” To be clear: Mayer does not deny that the Psalm 


des Ausdrucks, Bindung der Glieder, vermittelnde Ubergange usf.” (pp. 22-3). Becker 
provides some telling examples of how far this influence goes, and in an appendix 
compares Marot’s translation of Psalm 9 verse by verse with Bucer’s commentary to 
illustrate his point. 

# In his study on Marot Villey mentions it as a matter of fact, important but with- 
out consequence: “Il est établi, en tout cas, qu’il se servira largement du Commentaire 
publié à Strasbour par le réformateur Bucer en 1529. Mais quoi? Bucer n’avait-il pas 
dédié son Commentaire au dauphin?” Villey, Les grands écrivains, p. 126. 

# By P. Leblanc, M. Jeanneret, and G. Defaux. P. Leblanc, for instance, devotes an 
entire chapter to Marot’s Psalm paraphrases (La poésie religieuse, pp. 301-43), dealing 
with themes, Hebraisms, Weltanschauung of the Psalms, poetic characteristics etc. In 
assessing the sources she refers to Bucer’s commentary and at the same time affirms 
and downplays its influence in a note: “Voir sur ce point Becker, ouvr. cit. Mais Marot 
ne suit pas aussi fidèlement Bucer que le croit Becker.” (p. 308, n. 2). No substantia- 
tion is supplied. 

3 C.A. Mayer, La religion de Marot, pp. 105-7; id., Clément Marot, pp. 466-7. The 
most extensive elaboration of his thesis (better: anti-thesis) can be read in the intro- 
duction to his critical edition, vol. 6 [Les Traductions], pp. 27-30. 

% “En elle-même la traduction des Psaumes ne prouve donc rien.” (Mayer, La reli- 
gion de Marot, p. 105), “...c’est sous la protection et sans doute à la demande de la 
reine que Marot a traduit les psaumes.” (p. 107) Similar assessments can be found in 
Mayer’s biography of Marot. The Psalms are highly valued as poems and Marot is 
praised as a ‘novateur et homme de la Renaissance,’ but from the religious perspective 
“la traduction des psaumes ne prouve absolument rien, et ne permet pas la moindre 
conclusion quant aux opinions du poète.” (C.A. Mayer, Clément Marot, p. 467). P.M. 
Smith, Clement Marot: Poet of the French Renaissance (London, 1970), pays a good 
deal of attention to the poet’s Reformation attitudes and analyses all theologically 
relevant poems, but the Psalm translations are only referred to in a general way (as 
a project). In chapter VII ‘Renaissance and Reformation attitudes in Marot’s poetry’ 
(pp. 247-73), she analyses the accompanying epistles, and notes a neo-Platonist 
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paraphrases are religious, he even affirms that the enterprise as 
such (i.e., translating Psalms into the vernacular) was perceived by 
the ecclesiastical authorities as ‘heretical, but that does not make 
Marot a Protestant, because translations are simply irrelevant to an 
assessment of the translator’s thoughts, since they are no original 
poetry.” The presence of theological Arguments above the Psalm 
paraphrases is also discarded by Mayer as irrelevant to the assess- 
ment of Marot’s opinions, since he disconnects them from Marot, 
suggesting that they have been derived from other sources and 
might even have been placed there not by Marot himself, but by 
zealous copyists or editors.” Though fully acknowledging Mayer’s 
methodological reservation towards concluding from translations 
to the translator’s own views, we at the same time have to protest 
when he rules out this possibility entirely. This betrays a too simple 
view on what translation is all about. Indeed, it might have been 
fashionable to translate Psalms, but at the same time it was not 
an obvious thing to do considering the dangers connected with it. 
Royal demand or pleasure hardly provides a sufficient explanation 
for such a complex and protracted translation project as Marot’s. 
The possibility that there had been other incentives should at least 
be left open. Mayer’s remark about the Arguments can be assessed 
by a careful analysis of the Arguments, comparing them with other 
Arguments and with Bucer’s.” We will interpret Mayer’s disagree- 
ing as a warning not to jump to conclusions too quickly. 


inspiration which was very common in the circles around Marguerite, including the 
hermeneutics of transposition (and opposition) of earthly love and heavenly bliss (pp. 
269-71). She concludes that Marot saw his translation as a ‘contribution to the broad 
humanist task of vulgarisation,” (p. 270). It is not the validity of these statements as 
such that I question, but the fact that she stops there. 

27 Mayer, vol. 6 [Les Traductions], pp. 25-7: “En effet, une traduction ne peut que 
rarement nous montrer la véritable pensée du traducteur. Il serait par exemple impos- 
sible de prétendre que tous les Humanistes qui, à l’époque de la Renaissance, ont 
traduit des œuvres de Lucien—rappelons qu’Erasme, Thomas More et Melanchthon 
sont du nombre—fussent des athées. Si du fait que Marot a traduit les psaumes on 
conclut au Christianisme du poète, rien ne nous empêche de voir une preuve de 
paganisme dans sa traduction des Métamorphoses.” (p. 27). Similar phrases in La reli- 
gion de Marot, p. 105 and Clément Marot, p. 466. 

# According to Mayer the publishers and scribes might have taken them from 
“quelconque fonds jusqu'ici inconnu d’exégèse du psautier” (Mayer, vol. 6 [Les Tra- 
ductions], p. 28). 

# In this part of his argument Mayer seems to be almost unaware of the fervent 
activity on the field of Hebrew translations into Latin and French (with or without 
annotations) of the Psalter. The findings of Becker are incorrectly summarised (Mayer, 
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4. M.A. Screech (omitting the assessment of the Psalm paraphrases, 
though admitting their relevance). In his 1966 study, Marot Evan- 
gélique, Screech depicts Marot as a convinced Evangelical with 
strong Lutheran traits, but does not include the Psalm paraphrases 
in his assessment.” In an apologising footnote, he expresses both 
his incompetence for this job and the opinion that such an analy- 
sis would lead too far (one wonders why). However, the interested 
reader is referred to a study by Michel Jeanneret, still forthcoming 
at the time, that will deal with Marot’s Psalm paraphrases." For 
the English translation of 1994 Screech has enlarged the historical 
introduction, added a new chapter (analysing Le Riche en pauvreté, 
a poem of questionable authenticity) and an appendix (analys- 
ing a juvenile poem of Marot’s, dedicated to the Virgin Mary), 
but concerning the Psalm paraphrases it is still nihil bis in idem. 
The absence is defended in a footnote in which the recommenda- 
tion of Jeanneret’s work is replaced by a recommendation of the 
‘standard work’ on this matter (O. Douen) and a new periodical: 
‘Psaume.’ Both the omission of any analysis (not even a summary 
of Jeanneret’s conclusions) and these two references are somewhat 


vol. 6 [Les Traductions], pp. 23-4) and Bucer’s commentary is dismissed as possible 
source of the Arguments because of incorrect dating: “...une en français, l’autre en 
latin, toutes les deux publiées en 1553 à Genève part Robert Estienne, pourraient être 
écartées à cause de leur date.” (pp. 28-9). If he had read Becker more carefully, he 
would have known that the Latin edition is a reprint of the 1532 edition, which in turn 
is an enlarged version of the first edition of 1529. Only the French translation dates 
from 1553 (Becker, Clement Marot’s Psalmenübersetzung, p. 21). 

3 Full titles: M.A. Screech, Marot évangélique (Geneva, 1966); M.A. Screech: 
Clément Marot. A Renaissance poet discovers the gospel. Lutheranism, Fabrism, and 
Calvinism in the royal courts of France and of Navarre and in the ducal court of 
Ferrara (Leiden, 1994). 

1 Screech, Marot Evangélique, p. 120, n. 6. The reference is to Michel Jeanneret: 
“Nous avons cru bon—a regret—de laisser de côté les Psaumes de Marot. Une étude 
de ces beaux poémes nous aurait entrainé loin de notre sujet; d’ailleurs nous ne nous 
sentons pas la compétence de les traiter d’une manière adéquate. M. Michel Jeanneret, 
de l’université de Neuchâtel, et actuellement notre collègue à University College Lon- 
don, prépare une thèse sur les traductions des psaumes au XVI° siècle.” For Jeanneret 
see below. 

* Screech, Renaissance poet, p. 147: “There is no room here for a study of Marot’s 
versions of the Psalms. To go into those fine poems would have led too far from the 
subject. The standard work remains that of O. Douen.” This uncritical appraisal of 
Douen’s work sounds odd from the pen of such a distinguished scholar as Screech. 
Douen was never a trustworthy guide and could certainly no longer be recommended 
in 1994; the Psaume bulletin covers the entire field of research concerning the Hugue- 
not Psalter through the centuries, and so only occasionally publishes articles concern- 
ing Marot and his Psalm paraphrases. 
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disappointing for a book that pretends to sketch Marot’s theological 
position in his time and context.” 

5. Michel Jeanneret (assessing the intrinsic literary quality of Marot’s 
paraphrases, suggesting as a natural habitat the pious neo-platonic 
circles around Marguerite; final adjustments perhaps influenced 
by Calvin). In a 1965 article, containing an analysis of the accom- 
panying epistles to the King and the Ladies of France, Jeanneret 
theologically placed Marot’s translations in the neo-platonic cir- 
cles around Marguerite, cautiously removing the poems from the 
Geneva cult.** In his 1969 monograph on poetry and biblical tradi- 
tion (announced by Screech in 1966) Jeanneret devotes a separate 
chapter to Marot’s Psalm translations. He suggests that innovative 
poetical form of Marot’s Psalm translations, for which he had been 
applauded ever since the rehabilitation of his Psalm translations 
as poems, is ‘only’ the external reflection of a fundamental shift 
in the view on what a Psalm really is, and hence how it should be 
translated. By means of many examples he evokes tendencies in and 
characteristics of Marot’s translation project, all related to improv- 
ing comprehensibility and showing a deep respect for the original 
text and meaning. While translating Marot tries to re-create the 
original intent of the Psalm poet, paraphrasing as faithfully as pos- 
sible.” Personal reticence, lexicological restraint, and preference 


33 When we take a closer look we notice that in both editions Screech, when assess- 
ing Marot’s religious position, almost completely ignores Marot’s post-exile (from 
1537 onwards) production. In the 1966 edition only fourteen lines are dedicated to 
a sketch of what happened after Marot’s return to France (i.e., covering the period 
1537-44). In the 1994 edition the historical elements are elaborated in more detail 
(Marot’s death in Turin is mentioned, and the Nachwirkung is assessed more exten- 
sively). His flight to and sojourn in Geneva is ‘explained’ by a general reference to 
unfavorable shifts on the religious and political level. Nevertheless, in 1994 Screech 
slightly opened up his 1966 conclusion (Marot was a convinced Evangelical poet, with 
strong Lutheran characteristics) for more Calvinian elements. This shift is based on 
the analysis of Le Riche en Pauvreté (in an added chapter), a poem which strongly 
breathes a Calvinian spirituality. For this almost certainly unauthentic poem, see 
F. Higman, ‘La “Complaincte dung pastoureau chrestien” et “Le Riche en pauvreté” 
dans leur contexte: vrai ou faux Marot?,’ in CC, pp. 404-16. 

34 Michel Jeanneret, ‘Marot, traducteur des psaumes, entre le néo-platonisme et la 
Réforme, BHR 27 (1965), 629-43. 

3 Michel Jeanneret, Poésie et tradition biblique au XVIe siècle (Paris, 1969), pp. 
51-87. Jeanneret: “Il ne s’agit pas, pour Marot, d'imposer tel ou tel enseignement, mais 
d'orienter la compréhension de manière à rendre plus efficace, plus actuel, le message 
du psaume.” (p. 63). Marot has a “penchant à l'explication” (p. 65) and tries to achieve 
a “cohésion logique” (pp. 63, 65). Jeanneret stresses Marot’s respect for the original 
sense and his determination not to introduce elements foreign to the original text (pp. 
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for ordinary language characterise these translations and testify 
to Marot’s determination to make the reader understand what the 
original Psalm is about. Discussing the variants Jeanneret conjec- 
tures that the 1543 corrections might well be based on influence 
from Calvin.” All theological elements deserve and require further 
investigation. 

6. Gérard Defaux (Suggesting that Marot’s Psalm translations were 
his contribution to Marguerite’s popular Evangelism; affirmation of 
Bucer’s influence with reservations towards the christological level; 
suggestion of private motivations behind specific wording in some 
Psalms). For a long time the positions of Mayer and Screech (radi- 
cally opposed, but unified in their bypassing the importance of the 
Psalm paraphrases) seemed to have paralysed the researchers. It was 
‘either/or.’ Defaux, indebted to Screech and opposing Mayer, rein- 
troduced the Psalm translations into this debate. He assumed that 
with the necessary caution the Psalm paraphrases could be used to 
assess Marot’s theological position. In the introduction and notes 
of his 1995 edition of the Cinquante Pseaumes he spends a lot of 
energy trying to prove his main thesis, i.e., that Marot in translat- 
ing the biblical Psalms not only reached the apogee of his literary 
career, but also protested his faith by contributing to Marguerite’s 
Evangelical pedagogical project, which he had joined already in the 
late 1520s, culminating first in Psalm 6 and some prayers in French 
(1533), but abruptly cut short by the Affaire des Placards in 1534. 
He also suggests that Marot endorsed the liturgical use of his Psalm 
paraphrases as envisaged by Calvin in the early 1540s.” With this 
in mind, Defaux looked for and found Evangelical elements in both 
facture and content of Marot’s translation. His argumentation is 


60-1). He returns to this aspect in his concluding appraisal where he notes Marot’s 
capacity of personal “effacement” in order to revive “les propos du Psalmiste” (p. 87). 
Fully aware that every translation inevitably has personal aspects, he finds the balance 
Marot managed to maintain amazing. Jeanneret advocates the importance of Olivé- 
tan’s 1535 French translation (not hermeneutically, but on the lexicological level); 
concerning Bucer’s commentary Jeanneret stipulates that Marot “...s’est servi large- 
ment des sommaires [...]; mais dès qu’on regarde au-delà des arguments, l’influence 
paraît superficielle et discontinue.” (p. 55); no substantiation is provided. We will deal 
with Jeanneret’s opinions in due course. 

% Jeanneret, Poésie et tradition biblique, pp. 80-3. 

7 Clément Marot, Cinquante pseaumes de David: mis en françoys selon la vérité 
hébraïque, ed. G. Defaux (Paris, 1995). Examples, excursions, and elaborations are 
scattered throughout the book; we will deal with them in due course. 
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more suggestive than conclusive (of which he himself is aware). He 
highlights examples of Marot’s exegetical decisions, makes explicit 
some implied theological commitments, and thus illustrates his 
point. He does not embark on a consistent analysis of the Psalm 
paraphrases from a theological point of view. Two challenging the- 
ses are formulated in the introduction. Defaux suggests that Marot 
in his translation also aired personal sentiments or even grievances 
(in this case, towards Etienne Dolet), and as regards theology, that 
Marot in general embraced Bucer’s hermeneutics but eventually 
distanced himself from the reformer because of a christological 
deficit he sensed in Bucer’s historical aproach, hence in the end 
returning to Lefévre’s hermeneutics. 

7. B. Roussel (linguistic analysis and auto-biographical aspects). On 
the basis of linguistic soundings by examining some Hebrew key- 
words and the analysis of theologically charged passages, Roussel 
claimed in 1996 that Marot’s translation was far more personal and 
less theological-exegetical than often suggested. The old idea that 
Marot’s Psalm paraphrases are more or less autobiographical is pro- 
moted by Roussel by means of an in-depth analysis of Psalm 6.“ 

8. C. Reuben (linguistic substantiation of the influence of the Christian 
Hebraists). The theological part of her book about Marot’s Psalm 
translations does not contain any new insights, but consists of a 


% The first thesis is based on an analysis of the change of the Argument above 
Psalm 10, and some typical wordings in the Psalms, the second on a comparison of the 
two Arguments which deviate from Bucer (Pss. 2 and 45). We will discuss this when 
assessing Bucer’s influence and Marot’s translation of these Psalms. Defaux affirms 
Jeanneret’s downplaying of the influence of Bucer’s commentary, but on the other 
hand gives many examples of the importance of the 1532 Paraphrasis of Johannes 
Campensis, also mentioned by Lenselink, in Les Psaumes de Clément Marot (Assen, 
1969), pp. 42-3. 

# In a special section of the Colloque de Cahors in 1996 (the 500th anniversary 
of Marot’s birth), devoted to Marot as a religious poet, Roussel reports a linguistic 
analysis made by him, comparing Marot’s lexicological choices with the Masoretic text 
of the Psalms. In the Proceedings of this colloquy (CC, pp. 417-82) one can find the 
following articles: Dominique Vinay, ‘Clément Marot, Martin Luther et Pierre Caroli: 
aux sources des Trente premiers Psalmes’; Bernard Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte mas- 
sorétique, les vers de Clément Marot’; Gérard Morisse, ‘Les psaumes de Marot chez 
les Huguenots: le texte’; Olivier Millet, ‘Marot et Calvin: chanter les psaumes’; Jean- 
Daniel Candaux, ‘Les psaumes de Marot chez les Huguenots: la musique.’ 

2 B. Roussel, ““Laisse gemir, et braire les Payens”: Clément Marot et le Psaume 6, 
Protestantesimo 54 (1999), 256-72. The idea is generally accepted, especially since it 
was adopted by F. Lestringant in his essay collection on Marot (Frank Lestringant, 
Clément Marot de L’Adolescence a L’Enfer (Padua, 1998). We will discuss it later (see 
ch. 12.3). 
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detailed (and detached) summary of theological and biblical sources 
Marot might have used. Using linguistic means she (re)assessed 
the amount of influence from other translations, from which Bucer 
emerges as the lode star Marot followed when translation options 
became conflicting.” 


3.4 Fine-tuning the research question 


The harvest from the theological field in Marot research is conside- 
rable, but wanting as far as in-depth analysis is concerned. The Psalm 
paraphrases are highly praised, but have hardly been systematically 
analysed with regard to content. We find partial soundings, confident 
assertions, but little or no methodological reflection.” A prerequisite 
for any analysis is to devise a method to analyse Marot’s Psalm para- 
phrases in such a way that the objections (such as Mayer’s) are met 
and the results are more than intuitive or subjective. To achieve this I 
organised the analysis cumulatively, starting at the most general level 
and only gradually digging deeper to uncover specific elements, every 
time fine-tuning the method to the material. Since sixteenth-century 
commonplaces differ quite considerably from those of the twenty-first 


4 C, Reuben, La traduction des psaumes de David par Clément Marot. Aspects poé- 
tiques et théologiques (Paris, 2000; the theological part: pp. 55-128). The real focus of 
this book is on the poetical aspects, but the amount of examples of places where Marot 
adhered closely to the text edition and interpretation of the Christian Hebraists of his 
days is impressive. A systematic assessment of these textual findings Reuben leaves 
to theologians. See also C. Reuben, ‘Clément Marot’s translation of the Psalms in the 
service of reformation, in RR (Paris, 2002), p. 107-27. 

2 A notable exception is M. Albaric, ‘Le psautier de Clément Marot (see ch. 2, n. 40). 
He shows an awareness of the problems and pitfalls and suggests an alternative way 
of studying the sources, which coincides with our approach: “on pourrait relever dans 
le texte hébreu les variantes textuelles et les leçons qui font difficulté, afin de délimiter 
les lieux à examiner. De là on jugerait de option exégétique prise par Marot. Les 
quelques textes qu’il aurait pu utiliser seraient ainsi déterminés. On pourrait procéder, 
ensuite, à un deuxième examen de ces textes à partir des mots rares et des latinismes 
de Marot. Dans cette recherche il semble que l’on pourrait prendre le troisième psau- 
tier de S. Jérôme comme texte de base et collationer sous lui les variantes des psautiers 
iuxta hebraicam veritatem.” (pp. 239-40). Although this is a valid approach, Albaric 
unintentionally also offers an example of a pitfall: while introducing Cajetan’s Psalmi 
Davidici (1530) as a source for both Olivétan and Marot he did not take into account 
that Cajetan himself was influenced by the same sources as for instance Zwingli and 
Bucer. A similarity in translation is not necessarily a sign of influence. We will deal 
with this when we analyse Marot’s verse translation of Psalm 4, from which Albaric’s 
example also comes; see ch. 5, n. 27 (pp. 171-2). 
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century and vice versa,” it is essential to interpret and value Marot’s 
Psalm paraphrases against their own background. This historical back- 
ground we sketched in the first chapter, the contemporary views on 
translations in general we outlined above. The next thing we have to 
do is to understand the peculiarities of Marot’s Psalm translation. 
The first of these is implied in the reference to the ‘Hebrew Truth,’ 
a term proposed by Marot himself as a key to his translation philoso- 
phy (Chapter 4). Thus, having positioned our material in the field of 
sixteenth-century Psalm translations, we will analyse one Psalm, no. 4, 
completely, in all versions available, in order to assess Marot’s work- 
ing method, trying to find hermeneutical patterns, which then can be 
checked, corroborated, or corrected afterwards (Chapter 5). Next, we 
will turn to more specific theological aspects of Marot’s Psalm para- 
phrases by assessing the importance of the only overtly theological 
parts of them, the Arguments (summaries) he placed above the transla- 
tions. This analysis is combined with an assessment of the influence of 
Bucer’s Psalms commentary on Marot and will include sample analyses 
of parts of Psalm 2 and Psalm 45 (Chapter 6). A general hermeneutic 
position of Marot’s should have become visible by then. The next step 
will be to assess how Marot dealt with two theologically charged and 
heavily discussed theological Psalms: Psalms 8 and 110 (Chapter 7), 
after which it should be possible to sketch the outline of the theological 
hermeneutics implied in it. We will fine-tune this part of our research 
by linguistic soundings into the theological language Marot used in his 
Psalm paraphrases (Chapter 8). To answer the question whether the 
use of the Psalm paraphrases in liturgy has affected Marot’s transla- 
tions we will focus on the last revision of the Trente Pseaulmes (Chap- 
ter 9) and the final production of another Vingt Pseaulmes, which he 
prepared in Geneva, working together with Jean Calvin (Chapter 10). 
After an analysis of the accompanying poems (Chapter 11) we should 
be able to arrive at a general assessment of what Marot was doing 
when he translated the Psalms, why he did it, and for whom (Chapter 
12). Since the greater part of this research has not been done before, 
at least not systematically, there is not much material to compare our 


2 I think that this is one of the main reasons why Marot’s Psalm paraphrases 
are often not valuated correctly from the theological point of view. The way Marot 
interprets the Psalms sounds familiar to us, whereas we are astonished when we read 
Lefévre’s interpretation. In the sixteenth century it might well have been the other 
way around. 
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findings with. Therefore, we will present our results in such a manner 
that readers themselves can more or less check how the results have 
been produced. Since the analysing methods we use differ per chapter 
and were partly invented by us and/or tailored to the occasion, we will 
expatiate on that topic as well before presenting the results. In this 
kind of research using tools that are not fine-tuned will necessarily 
produce false results or even accidents. 

Finally, in a separate chapter we will compare Marot’s underlying 
ideas with those of Jean Calvin on the same subject (Chapter 13); in 
the last chapter we will pick up the thread set out in the first chap- 
ter, combining the insights acquired with Marot’s biography, trying to 
clarify some aspects of Marot’s person and work relating to religious 
issues (Chapter 14). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


ACCORDING TO THE ‘HEBREW TRUTH’ 


Right from their very first appearance, Marot’s Psalm paraphrases have 
always been preceded by a reference to the Hebrew language or the 
‘Hebrew Truth’ to characterise the translation.’ To what this expres- 
sion actually refers is easily misunderstood. To associate it immedia- 
tely with our (modern) notion of a scholarly exegesis that starts with 
the deciphering of the Hebrew text as a basic condition for any trans- 
lation or interpretation would be anachronistic. The first generation of 
humanists accessed the ‘Hebrew Truth’ via old (and new) Latin trans- 
lations iuxta Hebraeos. After a short historical survey, we will sketch 
the sixteenth-century landscape of the Hebraitas and try to find out 
what position Marot’s Psalm translations occupy there. 


4.1 Hebraica Veritas, a historical survey 


4.1.1 Jerome’s Psalters 


The sixteenth-century reference to the ‘Hebrew Truth’ in relation to 
the Bible immediately evokes the iconic figure of Jerome, who from 
390 onwards undertook to translate the entire Bible into the Latin 
tongue, starting—as far as the Old Testament was concerned—from 
the Hebrew texts. In this process he coined the expression ‘Hebrew 
Truth,’ not only to typify his approach but also to defend it against 
criticism. All Latin translations had until then been based on the Sep- 
tuagint, the pre-Christian Jewish translation of the Old Testament in 
Greek, which was highly revered by Christians and whose origin was 
surrounded by myths. After Jerome became acquainted with Origen’s 
Hexapla (in which the original Hebrew text is presented alongside an 


' The first: Psalm 6 (plaquette) on the title page: “au plus pres de la verite Ebraicque”; 
Miroir (1533): “selon l’hebrieu.” The first official edition of the Trente Pseaulmes 
(PA41) (not on the title page any more—the times had changed—but as heading 
above the first Psalm): “mis en francoys, selon la verite Hebraicque.” There it stays: 
PA43 and GE43. 
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amended version of the Septuagint and three other Greek translations 
of the Old Testament), Jerome began thinking of a new translation 
iuxta Hebraeos, confining himself to the books of the Jewish canon. 
Gradually this translation (accomplished in 405) began to super- 
sede older translations and became the Vulgate edition of the Bible 
in Western Europe. This state of affairs should not obscure the fact 
that different editions remained in use in different parts of Western 
Europe, none of which can be called the sole authoritative version. It 
is only at the Council of Trent that a single normative text was decided 
on, needed because of internal debates in the Christian Church.’ 

The position of the Psalter within this translation project is com- 
plex. Before Jerome started his translation iuxta Hebraeos, he had 
already twice revised/translated an older Latin text of the Psalter, the 
first time only cursorily, using the Septuagint as reference text (thus 
correcting a translation of the Hebrew Psalter on the basis of another 
translation, condemning himself to reproduce the translation errors of 
the newest text, i.e., the Septuagint); the second time more thoroughly, 
using Origen’s Hexapla as a reference textbook. This second attempt 
resulted in something between a revision and a new translation. It is 
this Latin version of the Psalter that became widespread (editio Vul- 
gata) in Western Europe. Shortly after completing this second revi- 
sion/translation, Jerome started his translation project iuxta Hebraeos, 


? Concerning the use of the word ‘Vulgate’: In the first part of the sixteenth century 
the meaning of this term was still diffuse. It could simply mean ‘commonly accepted’ 
or ‘widespread.’ Lefévre uses the term Vulgata aeditio pejoratively and doubts the 
authorship of Jerome, because of the numerous errors in it (Guy Bedouelle, Le Quinc- 
uplex de Lefèvre d’Etaples. Un guide de lecture (Genève, 1979), p. 45, n. 39: “Cette 
version n’est pas selon lui l’œuvre de Jérôme en raison des nombreuses erreurs qui 
s’y trouvent.”). Only in the second part of the sixteenth century did the term Vulgate 
become the technical term for the authorised edition, the start of which was marked 
by the principal declaration on the authentic text of the Bible (Council of Trent, 8 
April 1546). The official edition of the authentic text by Sixtus V (1589) was replaced 
by the edition of Clemens VIII (1592, minor revisions in 1593, 1598): the editio Sixto- 
clementina. Before the outburst of Scripture-based criticism of the Church, no single 
and authorised version of the Bible was necessary, since doctrine did not depend on 
‘written words’; Truth existed absolutely and was transmitted via the tradition of the 
Church. This supernatural truth was expressed by Scripture, not created by it. Scrip- 
ture could illuminate it, but never question it. The non-acceptance of a philosophic 
(paradigmatic?) shift in this area might well be one of the explanations of the fierce 
resistance from ‘fundamental theologians’ against humanists and reformers of all 
kinds. This as least is the opinion M. Gielis arrived at after a detailed historico- 
theological analysis of the clash between the Louvain theologian Jacobus Latomus and 
Desiderius Erasmus (M. Gielis, Scholastiek en Humanisme (Tilburg, 1994)). 
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in which he tried to translate from the Hebrew original itself, using 
the Greek translations in the Hexapla as a translation tool. Although 
Jerome’s translation iuxta Hebraeos of the Old Testament was gradu- 
ally accepted by the Church, his translation of the Psalter according 
to the Hebrew was the exception; it never succeeded in superseding 
Jerome’s second revision/translation. The text was copied and distrib- 
uted, but often in stand-alone or multiple-column editions. As an inte- 
gral part of a manuscript version of the entire Bible it is sometimes 
found in editions that originated in Spain.’ Since Alcuin preferred 
Jerome’s second revision/translation above the Hebraicum this Psalter 
became part of the Bible text he offered to Charlemagne (around 800), 
and subsequently was widely distributed and became the standard text 
for France, the Psalterium Gallic(an)um.* When in 1546 the Council of 
Trent proclaimed the authority of Jerome’s Vulgata editio, the Psalm 
edition included (and thus authorised) was the Gallicanum. This has 
resulted in the peculiar state of affairs that the most widely read book 
of the Hebrew canon, the Psalter, is the only book in the Vulgata of 
which the Latin translation was not based on a Hebraicum but on a 
slightly emended version of the Septuagint (as it was presented in the 
fifth column of Origen’s Hexapla).° 


> A critical edition of the Psalterium Hebraicum was published by H. de Sainte 
Marie, Sancti Hieronymi Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos (Rome, 1954). For the incorpora- 
tion of this Psalter into medieval manuscripts of the Bible, see pp. vi-xii. Next to the 
Spanish family of Bibles, the revision by Theodulphus also propagated the Psalterium 
Hebraicum. The presence of this Psalter in double, triple or even quadruple or quin- 
tuple editions (meant for study) is well attested all over Western-Europe. 

* Stephan Harding (around 1000) gave it authority in his Cistercian monasteries, 
and the success of the Parisian Bible finally made this translation the “Vulgate edition’ 
of the Psalter in Western Europe. For an overview of this matter see Ernst Würthwein, 
Der Text des alten Testaments, Württemberg, 1973’, pp. 93-8 and Bedouelle, Quincu- 
plex guide, pp. 41-8. More detailed information can be found in the edition of the 
Psalterium Hebraicum by H. de Sainte-Marie, and the introduction by P. Salmon to 
a collective work on the ancient Psalters: Richesses et déficiences des anciens psautiers 
latins (Rome, 1959), pp. 12-4. 

5 According to medieval tradition, Jerome’s first cursory revision of the Latin Psal- 
ter is the Psalterium Romanum. Modern researchers have some reservations about 
the attribution of this text to Jerome. A recent assessment can be found in Alphons 
Fürst, Hieronymus, Askese und Wissenschaft in der Spätantike (Freiburg, 2003), pp. 
80-114. Bedouelle’s statement might suffice for our purpose: “Nous savons cepen- 
dant que saint Jérôme, s’il ne l’a composé lui-même, a au moins connu ce Psautier.” 
(Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, p. 43). Even more important: in Marot’s times nobody 
doubted Jerome’s triple translation activity. The Praefationes Sancti Hieronymi were 
often reprinted and almost became a part of his translation. A thorough analysis of 
the matter can be found in Le psautier Romain et les autres anciens psautiers latins, ed. 
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The incentive for the Hebraicum was significant, as related by Jerome 
in the accompanying epistle to Sophronius. This Greek apologete had 
complained to Jerome that he was often embarrassed when citing 
Psalm texts in Greek to prove his point (i.e., that Jesus was the Christ), 
because his Jewish interlocutors, continuously referring to the Hebrew 
text, were able simply to assert the incorrectness of these references. 
To help him out in this particular debate Jerome tried his hand on the 
Hebraicum version of the book of Psalms.° This anti-Jewish polem- 
ics is also an element of the term Hebraica Veritas. It was coined by 
Jerome to defend his Hebrew-based translation against the criticism 
of his colleagues, the most prominent opponent being Augustine of 
Hippo. The fact that this translation was not based on the Septuagint 
was considered a demerit, since the Septuagint was perceived as God’s 
gift to the Church in order that the Christians might have their own 
Old Testament, independent of the Jewish Hebrew (= barbaric) books. 


Robert Weber (Rome, 1953). A critical edition of the Vulgate was published in 1969: 
Biblia Sacra iuxta Vulgatam versionem, ed. B. Fischer and R. Weber (Stuttgart, 1969). 
For the Prologues we consulted the third edition (Stuttgart, 1983). Concerning the 
Gallicanum: In spite of Jerome’s claim in the Prologue that he did more than simply 
translate the hexaplarian edition of the Septuagint (in which additions and omissions 
are marked with asterisks and obelisks), the similarity between the Gallicanum and 
the hexaplarian Septuagint remains the most conspicuous element of this translation. 
H. de Sainte-Marie summarises his findings (referring to the hexaplarian version of 
the Septuagint): “C’est ce texte des LXX ainsi édité que le Psautier Gallican reflète.” 
(H. de Sainte-Marie, ‘Le Psaume 22 (21) dans le iuxta Hebraeos; in Richesses et défi- 
ciences, p. 151). 

é “Quia igitur nuper cum Hebraeo disputans, quaedam pro Domino Salvatore de 
Psalmis testimonia protulisti, volensque ille te eludere, per sermones paene singulos 
adserebat non ita haberi in hebraeo ut tu de Septuaginta interpretibus opponebas, 
studiosissime postulasti ut, post Aquilam, Symmachum et Theodotionem novam edi- 
tionem latino sermone transferrem.” (Alia Praefatio, p. 768). The last phrase marks 
the novelty of Jerome’s new translation. He will not base himself on Aquila, Symma- 
chus or Theodotion this time, but will be their colleague and successor in translating 
from the Hebrew original. Thus the ‘Hebrew Truth’ is guaranteed: “Certe confidenter 
dicam et multos huius operis testes citabo, me nihil dumtaxat scientem de hebraica 
veritate mutasse.” (ibid.). About his mastery of the Hebrew language Jerome himself 
is modest (“Nos autem, qui hebraeae linguae saltim parvam habemus scientiam...” 
(in libro Ezrae, p. 639)). He could not fall back on grammars or dictionaries and 
remained heavily dependent on the Hexapla. Not breaking the tradition of the preced- 
ing Psalters seems as important to him as the return to the Hebrew original; see once 
more the assessment of the H. de Sainte-Marie, “Quant au Psautier iuxta Hebraeos, 
il le donne comme une traduction faite sur ’hébreu; en réalité, nous le constaterons à 
bien des reprises, c’est une version qui s'inspire très souvent de l'interprétation don- 
née par Aquila ou par Symmaque.” (Richesses et déficiences, p. 151). Notwithstanding 
significant changes both in syntax and idiom, Jerome’s Psalterium Hebraicum “reste 
donc vraiment en continuité avec les anciens Psautiers.” (H. de Sainte-Marie, Sancti 
Hieronymi Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos, p. 1x). 
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In countering the accusations that ignoring the Septuagint would 
mean that the ‘Hebrew Lies’ would become more powerful, Jerome 
coined the expression of the “Hebrew Truth.’ According to Jerome his 
translation from the Hebrew would clearly reveal the lies of the Jews 
present in former translations (he referred to the Greek translations 
in the Hexapla), in which they tried—still according to Jerome—to 
obscure the messianic prophecies. This is why the Greek texts of the 
Hexapla (which were all made by Jews) could not be trusted anymore 
and should be replaced by his new translation ex veritate Hebraica. 
A return to the Hebrew original would only reveal that the ‘Truth’ is 
no other than the ‘Christian Truth.” In his prefaces Jerome goes into 
great lengths to prove this point.® 

The result was that, whereas the Psalterium Gallicanum (PG) was 
incorporated in the Vulgate and embraced by the Church as its prayer 
book, the Psalterium Hebraicum (PH) was only available for (clerical) 
scholars. Among the humanists, who were Hellenists first and only 
later became Hebraists, some also held the Septuagint in higher esteem 
than the Hebrew original, and even with the reformers a glimpse of 
appreciation for the Septuagint can sometimes be found in the middle 
of their strong criticism of it.” 


7 A striking example of this conviction is provided by the fact that Jerome occasion- 
ally interprets certain declensions of the Hebrew verb j-sh-‘ (save, rescue) as a name: 
Jesus. The result is that one can read the name of Jesus in the book of the Psalms (Pss. 
51,14; 79,9; 85,5; 95,1; 149,4) in his Psalterium Hebraicum. Thus, Jerome ‘proves’ that 
the ‘Hebrew Truth’ is the truth about Jesus being the Christ. Not only is his coming 
announced, but the Messiah (Christ) is also already identified as Jesus expressis verbis. 
Another effect is that this translation also ‘proves’ the divinity of Jesus, since God’s 
help is invoked, for instance in Psalm 79,9: “auxiliare nobis Deus Jesus noster propter 
gloriam nominis tui” wheras the Gallicanum reads: “adiuva nos Deus salutaris noster 
propter gloriam nominis tui.” 

$ E.g., the Prologue to the book of Hiob, in which Jerome defends his project 
against his adversaries and critics and exclaims: “Quod si apud Graecos, post Septua- 
ginta editionem, iam Christi Evangelio coruscante, iudaeus Aquila, et Symmachus ac 
Theodotion iudaizantes heretici sunt recepti, qui multa mysteria Salvatoris subdola 
interpretatione celarunt et tamen in e€anAoic habentur apud ecclesias et explanan- 
tur ab ecclesiasticis viris, quanto magis ego Christianus, de parentibus Christianis et 
vexillum crucis in mea fronte portans, cuius studium fuit omissa repetere, depravata 
corrigere et sacramenta Ecclesiae puro et fideli aperire sermone, vel a fastidiosis vel a 
malignis lectoribus non debeo reprobari?” (In Libro Iob, p. 732). 

° In Le Temps des Réformes et la Bible, ed. G. Bedouelle and B. Roussel [Bible de 
tous les temps, vol. 5] (Paris, 1989), pp. 80, 138-44 some examples are given of these 
positive appreciations of the Septuagint (e.g., Zwingli, p. 143). The fact that the Sep- 
tuagint was based on a much older non-vocalised Hebrew original than was available 
in the sixteenth century strengthened this feeling. 
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4.1.2 Hebraica Veritas and the Psalter translations in the sixteenth 
century 


Having settled this, we now turn to the influence of the concept of 
Hebraica veritas on the Psalm translations that appeared in the six- 
teenth century in general, and to Marot’s translations in particular. 
We have to distinguish two features in this term: a philological and a 
philosophical-theological aspect. 

As far as the philological aspect is concerned, ‘Hebrew Truth’ does 
not imply a translator’s claim that he has translated the Hebrew text 
himself. Most often the term simply refers to the Latin text of Jerome’s 
Psalterium Hebraicum.” This text has always been known in the Middle 
Ages and was often transmitted together with the Gallicanum."' The fact 
that Lefèvre d’Etaples incorporated it in his Quincuplex Psalterium in 
1509 certainly made it more generally available. In this edition Lefèvre 
printed the three translations by Jerome side by side, together with 
summaries, concordances, and commentary. He also discussed the 
main textual differences between the versions, with occasional refer- 
ences to Hebrew words and meanings, almost always originating from 
Jerome’s comments or based on the Postillae of Nicholas of Lyra and 
the annotations of Paul of Burgos. Lefèvre himself did not really know 
Hebrew. Sometimes he proposed a reconciliation of the differences 


10 Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 45, 234, stresses the primary reference to 
Jerome’s Psalterium Hebraicum in Marot’s translation activity, but he never substan- 
tiates this assertion. We will discuss this aspect below. Although well aware of the 
difference between Gallicanum (PG) and Hebraicum (PH), Catherine Reuben, La tra- 
duction, pp. 60, 88, refers to Jerome’s PH incorrectly as T Hebraicum de la Vulgate.’ 

1 A number of multiple Psalter manuscripts can be found in the list of manuscripts 
provided by H. de Sainte Marie, Sancti Hieronymi Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos, pp. 
vi-xii. Amerbach published a quadruple Psalterium as an appendix to the Erasmus 
edition of the complete works of Jerome (Basel, J. Froben, 1516-20), VD16-[H 3482]. 
Here we find the Greek text (LXX), the Gallic(an)um (heading: Hiero. Juxta LXX), the 
Hebraicum and a Hebrew text. In 1523 a separate edition of the PH also appeared: 
Psalterium iuxta hebraicam veritatem divo Hieronymo interprete (Mainz, J. Schôffer, 
1523), VD16-[B 3134]. 

12 Quincuplex Psalterium, first edition 1509, reprinted in 1513 (Paris, Henri Esti- 
enne). The publication was sponsored by the later Bishop of Meaux, Guillaume 
Briçonnet, and dedicated to his father, Cardinal Briçonnet, and knew a considerable 
success. It had a pedagogical aim: to revitalise the Daily Office (in which the Psalms 
were prayed) by explaining to the monks the spiritual treasure hidden in the Psalms. 
Lefévre’s attachment to and respect for the Gallicanum remains untouched: “Verum 
intentio mea est tralationem gallicam potius conciliare quam romanam. Nam pas- 
sis ecclessiae nostrae eo utuntur psalterio.” (quoted by Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, 
p. 53). 
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in his own Psalterium Conciliatum, which he printed together with a 
Vetus Latina text in the second part of the Quincuplex. In a prefatory 
epistle Lefévre clearly stated his intentions and explained his herme- 
neutics: there is only one sense in Scripture, and that is the reference 
to the mysteries of Christ. This is not a figurative sense, but the sensus 
litteralis. The Hebrew text (since it is closer to the original) will help 
to unlock this secret. Knowing Marot’s connections with Marguerite 
de Navarre we can safely say that Marot must have been familiar with 
this work of Lefévre, and thus also with his hermeneutics. 

The philological aspect is also relevant on the philosophical and 
theological levels. By referring to the ‘Hebrew Truth’ an author places 
his translation or commentary in the humanist endeavour to return to 
the sources, in order to find “Truth’ or to be able to expound the truth 
more clearly. Jerome is proclaimed the icon of this movement, since 
in his prologues to the partial translations of the Old Testament he 
often expounded the idea of Hebraica Veritas and defended it against 
criticism. These prologues traditionally accompanied the publication 
of his translation(s), and as such they were well known in the six- 
teenth century and enjoyed great authority. The philosophy behind 
this concept sounds philological in its method but is theological in its 


5 A crucial phrase from the Prefatory epistle: “Absit igitur nobis credere hunc lit- 
teralem sensum quem litterae sensum appellant et David historicum potius facere 
quam prophetam, sed eum sensum litterae vocemus qui cum spirituo concordat et 
quem spirituo sanctus monstrat...Sensus igitur litteralis et spiritualis coincidunt, non 
quem allegoricum vocant, sed quem spiritus sanctus in propheta loquens intendit.” 
(The prefatory epistles of Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples and related texts, ed. E.F. Rice (New 
York, 1979), pp. 195-6). An unshakable conviction pervades the entire book, both in 
content and in concept, that the Hebrew text (once the Jewish lies’ are removed) will 
open the door to understanding Christ even better. This highly spiritual approach to 
the Bible text is theological, but searches its base in the texts. And—the other way 
around—the ‘Hebrew Truth’ might be textual but must be inspired by the Spirit. The 
naiveté with which Lefevre operates, starting from this principle, is both astonishing 
and venerable; see Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, ch. 9: ‘Les principes d’interprétation.’ 
The criterion for including a Hebrew reading in his own version (the Conciliatum) 
is that it improves this sensus. If the difference only concerns linguistic matters i.e., 
on a merely textual level, he will discuss it in his Adverte, but leave the Gallicanum 
unchanged. This means that the “sedes pestilentiae” (Ps. 1,1) is exposed as a transla- 
tion error, but not removed from the Conciliatum, because it does not affect the one 
sensus. 

1 Lefèvre d’Etaples characterised the Psalterium Hebraicum as Jerome’s gift of the 
original Psalter to the Latin world, because the translation was made ‘without making 
use of any intermediary instance’: “Hebraicum vero quod nulla media intercedente 
lingua ex Hebraeo ad Sophronii preces latina illud donarit colonia.” (Rice, Prefatory 
Epistles, p. 197). 
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aim: the closer one gets to the Hebrew original, the closer one gets to 
the text that was inspired by the Holy Spirit itself. Even where there 
is a growing awareness of the historic-literal sense of certain passages, 
the ‘Hebrew Truth’ is not necessarily linked to these aspects of the text. 
Interest in the ‘Hebrew Truth’ did not mean that one was interested in 
digging up all kinds of details about historical persons and situations, 
but in the mystical Truth, that—like a hidden pearl, not directly visible 
to the superficially gazing eye—was contained in all Scripture: Christ 
himself. He would be revealed even more clearly as the real sense of 
all Scripture including the most obscure parts of the Old Testament, 
with the help of the ‘Hebrew Truth”! To show this was Lefèvre’s ini- 
tial aim and intention. The anti-Judaist overtones of the term are also 
present. The sixteenth-century objections against the reference to the 
Hebrew original were very similar to those made to Jerome, therefore 
the humanist Hebraists defended their ‘return to the sources’ along 
the same lines as their famous example: translating according to the 
‘Hebrew Truth’ will not only prove that it is possible to ‘hébraiser sans 
judaiser,’ but also that referring to the “Hebrew Truth’ will corroborate 
the ‘Christian Truth.’ 


4.1.2.1 Latin Psalters 

Next to Jerome’s versio Hebraica new editions of the Hebrew text in 
Latin translation started to appear in the sixteenth century. The first 
and most influential appeared in 1515 in Italy, prepared by Felix de 
Prato: Psalterium ex hebraeo diligentissime ad verbum fere tralatum.”” 


15 Via Reuchlin and Felix Pratensis the Hebraica Veritas was even linked to a kind 
of Christian cabala, which was very popular in what is often called the neo-platonic 
Renaissance (Ficino, Laurentius Valla, Pico della Mirandola). Lefèvre d’Etaples 
belonged to these circles. In his letter to Marguerite of 20 July 1524 Guillaume Briçon- 
net gives an example of Christian cabala (the unexpected presence of a ‘mem-clausum’ 
in Isa. 9,6); see Cathleen Eva Corrie, “Sy excellente pasture’: Guillaume Briçonnet’s 
mysticism and the Pseudo-Dionysius,’ Renaissance Studies 20/1 (2006), 35-50. 

16 Lefèvre went to great lengths to prove this in the preface to his Psalterium auc- 
tum of 1524 (see below, n. 24). 

17 Psalterium ex hebraeo diligentissime ad verbum fere tralatum / Fratre Felice ordi- 
nis Heremitarum sancti Augustini interprete per summum pontificem Leonem decimum 
approbatum (Venice, Daniel van Bomberghen, 1515). Felix’s 1515 Psalterium was 
reprinted unchanged (Hagenau, Thomas Anshelm, 1522), VD16-[B 3131]. A revised 
version without notes and variants but with ‘Argumenta’ (summaries) above every 
Psalm appeared in 1526: Psalterium. Ad Haebraicam veritatem, (Leone. 10. Pont. Max. 
approbante) fidelissime tralatum. Felice Pratensi interpraete. Item brevia quaedam & 
docta in singulos Psalmos argumenta (Antwerp, Hubertus Someren, 1526; NK 343). In 
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The translator, Felix de Prato (Latinised: Felix Pratensis, +1558) was 
a converted (or apostate) Jew and Augustinian Eremite. He was also 
the editor of the so-called Rabbinic Bibles, the Migra'ot Gedolot, ‘car- 
pet editions’ in Hebrew, of which the first (partial) printed editions 
were also published in 1515, by Daniel van Bomberghen in Venice. 
They contained the Hebrew text together with commentaries from the 
Jewish tradition (Targum and a selection of medieval rabbis).'* In 1516 
a Genoese scholar, Agostino Giustiniani, published an eight-column 
Psalter (hence, Octuplex Psalterium) in which—among other texts— 
the Hebrew text and the Targum were printed (original text and Latin 
translation).!° Another influential text was the Psalter translation of 
Santes Pagnino, which appeared in print as part of the translation of 
the entire Bible from the Hebrew original in 1528.” All of these editions 


1531 a French translation (including the Arguments) appeared, Le livre des Pseaulmes 
de David, traduictes selon la pure verite Hebraique ensuyvant principalement linter- 
pretation de Felix previlegee: avec les Tiltres & Argumentz sus une chascune Pseaulme 
(Antwerp, Merten de Keyser, 1531; NK 4504; reprinted in 1541 (Antoine des Gois; 
Higman B84). The 1526 version was included in the Psalterium Sextuplex (Lyon, Seb. 
Gryphius, 1530), juxtaposed to Pagninus’s version, but without Arguments. 

18 The Psalms commentary by David Kimhi was incorporated into the first editions: 
1515 (partial), 1517 (complete). It was left out later, probably because of the some- 
times fierce anti-Christian polemics in the Teshuvot la-Notsrim (‘Arguments against 
the Christians’). A Hebrew edition was published by Paul Fagius (Isny, 1542). For this, 
see Stephen G. Burnett, “Spokesmen for Judaism’: Medieval Jewish polemicists and 
their Christian readers in the Reformation era, in Reuchlin und seine Erben (Stuttgart, 
2005), pp. 41-51. A general overview in Bedouelle and Roussel, Le temps des Réformes 
et la Bible, pp. 77-83. A useful introduction to this matter can be found in the arti- 
cles and item descriptions published on the occasion of the 2008 exhibiton Hebraica 
Veritas. Did God speak Hebrew? [Plantin Moretus Museum]: Albert van der Heide, 
Hebraica Veritas. Christopher Plantin and the Christian Hebraists (Antwerp, 2008). 

% Psalterium Hebraeum, Graecum, Arabicum et Chaldaeum, cum tribus latinis 
interpretationibus et glossis (Genoa, P.P. Porro and N.G. Paolo, 1516). Agostino Gius- 
tiniani (1470-1536), latinised: Augustinus Justiniani, was born in Genoa, entered 
the Dominican order, studied oriental languages, was Bishop of Nebbio, and taught 
Hebrew in Paris from 1518-22. 

20 Biblia habes in hoc libro prudens lector utriusque instrumenti novam translatio- 
nem (Lyon, Antoine du Ry, 1527/28). Santes Pagnino, latinised: Sanctes Pagninus, also 
a Dominican scholar (1470-1541), was born in Lucca, studied in Florence, taught in 
Rome, and died in Lyon. His sound Bible translation was held in high esteem and was 
the preferred tool for later translators. It was dedicated to the Pope (Clemens VII). The 
term ‘instrumentum’ sounds Erasmian, who names his Greek-Latin New Testament 
of 1516: Novum Instrumentum omne. In the introduction one can read a complaint 
about the corruption of the sacred text of Jerome by later copyists (Bedouelle and 
Roussel, Le temps des Réformes et la Bible, pp. 77-8). Pagnini also compiled a Hebrew 
dictionary and translated David Kimhi’s grammar and thesaurus. A revised and anno- 
tated edition (revised and glossed) of his translation was published posthumously by 
Miguel Servet (Lyon, Hugues I de la Porte, 1542). It figures—slightly adapted once 
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were widespread and reprinted in different combinations. They may 
also have been well within reach of Clément Marot. The linguistic level 
of Hebraitas of these translations varies considerably. When a simple 
text was translated the translators usually felt free to deviate from the 
Gallicanum, but when a locus probantium had to be translated the Gal- 
licanum remained hard to resist. These new translations according to 
the Hebrew were of Christian manufacture. Both the Arguments (sum- 
mary) above Lefevre’s translations and the arguments above the 1526 
edition of the Psalms by Felix de Prato reflect the christo-typical (and 
often anti-Judaist) way the Psalms were understood, not only in tra- 
ditionalist circles but also in the camp of reform-oriented scholars.” 
It is only at the end of the 1520s, when an increasing number of 
Christian scholars really had mastered the Hebrew language, that an 
abundance of translations, interpretations and commentaries on the 
Psalms ‘according to the Hebrew appeared.” The title of an article by 
Bernard Roussel speaks volumes: ‘Les “nouveaux Jérôme” (1525-1535): 
le psautier traduit en français iuxta Hebraeos.” The most significant 


more—in part eight of Plantin’s polyglot (1584), where it serves as an interlinear 
translation below the Hebrew text. 

2 Classical interpretations are included in Lefévre’s text (above the Psalms in the 
second part of his Quincuplex), but also in Bugenhagen’s Psalms commentary (1524). 
In the ecclesiastical exegetical tradition the Psalms reflect the “vox Christi ad Patrem, 
vox Ecclesiae ad Patrem de Christo, vox Ecclesiae ad Christum” (lemma ‘Psalmen’ 
in: L. Brinkhoff (ed.), Liturgisch Woordenboek, vol. 2, Roermond, 1968, col. 2316). 
The discussions in Bucer’s commentary on the Psalms (1529/32) are symptomatic for 
the shift of paradigm that was taking place in the 1520s. For the first time the sensus 
historico-litteralis claims its rights, not (yet) in opposition to the older typological 
interpretation, but rather complementary. Bucer not only reflects this shift, but also 
occasionally reflects on it. For this, see R.G. Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation: Martin 
Bucer’s historical exegesis of the Psalms,’ in Church History, vol. 53 (1984), 477-91. 
Luther’s Summarien of the Psalms (published in 1531) still suggest christological 
interpretations for over a third of the Psalms. 

7 The proliferation of Hebrew grammars and dictionaries following the integral 
publication of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament by Van Bomberghen in 1515/17 
(revised in 1525) marks the advancement from rudimentary knowledge to mastery of 
the Hebrew language in two decades. For this, see ch. III, “Ihe Christian Hebraists’ 
in Van der Heide, Hebraica Veritas, pp. 41-78 (especially the section entitled ‘from 
Reuchlin to Buxtorf, pp. 42-68). Christian ‘tools’ for the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage were almost always translations or adaptations of Jewish originals: Reuchlin and 
Pagnini based themselves on Kimhi, whereas Seb. Miinster and Johan van Campen 
(Campensis) were disciples of Elijah Levita; see also R. Boon, Hebreeuws Reveil, Kam- 
pen, 1983, pp. 28-9, 160-62. 

# The article appeared in Les Réformes. Enracinement socio-culturel...XXV° Col- 
loque International d’Etudes Humanistes. Tours. 1-3 juillet 1983, ed. B. Chevalier and 
R. Sauzet (Paris, 1985), pp. 273-82. 
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titles of these Latin Psalm translations, paraphrases and commentaries 
referring to the Hebrew original which might have circulated in the 
entourage of Marot, are (in chronological order): 


- Lefèvre d’Etaples, Psalterium David, argumentis fronti cuiuslibet 
Psalmi adiecti, Hebraica & Chaldaica multis in locis tralatione illus- 
tratum (Paris, Simon de Colines, 1524). The edition is accompanied 
by a very instructive dedicatory epistle.” For the last time, Lefèvre 
has returned to his initial project of the Quincuplex in order to 
update it with the latest scholarly insights. The text of the Gallicanum 
is printed, with alternative readings in the relevant places. Remark- 
ably, the Hebraicum is not that of Jerome any longer, but has been 
replaced by—mainly—the Hebraicum according to Felix Pratensis. 
Even a Chaldaicum (Targum) has been added. In the introduction 
and the Arguments Lefévre defends and even intensifies the christo- 
logical interpretation of the majority of the Psalms.” 

- Aretius Felinus (pseudonym of Martin Bucer), S. Psalmorum libri 
quinque, ad ebraicam veritatem versi, et familiari explanatione elucidati 
(Strasbourg, G. Ulricher, 1529). An enlarged edition of this scholarly 
work appeared in 1532 (see fig. 1) and—for a considerable time—was 
well received in all of Christianity.” A free translation of every Psalm, 


# Rice, Prefatory Epistles, n° 140. George de Selve, a son of the addressee (Jean 
de Selve, president of the Parlement of Paris), later became bishop-ambassador at 
Venice (1534-35) and befriended Levita. The year of publication, 1524, is noteworthy: 
the experiment of Meaux was in full progress and met with fierce resistance. In 1525 
Lefévre had to flee and was given shelter in Strasbourg. In the epistle Lefévre takes his 
time to show that the additional explanations of the Psalm text from the Jewish and 
Hebrew sources only corroborates the christological interpretation of the Psalms. 

23 The remark by Bedouelle (Quincuplex guide, p. 49, n. 3) that the Arguments above 
the Psalms in Lefèvre’s edition are based on or inspired by the edition of Felix’s Psal- 
terium of 1515/22 (“...qui permettra 4 Lefévre de composer en 1524 ses Arguments 
du Psalterium auctum.”) is deceiving, since there were no arguments in the editions 
mentioned (they appeared for the first time in the 1526 edition). This edition not only 
postdates Lefévre’s (see previous note) but its Arguments are quite different as well. 
The Arguments of Lefévre do not specifically refer to the Hebraicum but are precise 
hermeneutical summaries, even with reference to the verse numbers. 

% VD16-[B 3145] 1529 edition; VD16-[B 3150] 1532 edition. Title of the 1532 
edition: Sacrorum Psalmorum libri quinque ad ebraicam veritatem genuina versione 
in Latinum traducti.... The author of this impressive work (667 pages of commen- 
tary in the 1532 edition) presents himself as a Lyonnese theologian named Aretius 
Felinus. This ‘pious fraud’ was officially exposed in the so-called Trent Index of 1564; 
the authorship of Bucer was generally known in Christian humanist circles (Hobbs, 
‘How firm a foundation,’ 478). The genesis of this commentary is as follows: in 1524 
Johannes Bugenhagen published his Interpretatio of the book of the Psalms, referring 
respectfully to Lefevre’s work, but using as Vorlagen on the one hand the Amerbach- 
edition of the complete Works of Jerome (vol. 8), and on the other hand the Latin 
translation from the Hebrew by Felix Pratensis. Bucer first translated Bugenhagen’s 
commentary into German and continued re-editing and augmenting Bugenhagen’s 
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introduced by a summary (‘Argumentum’) and followed by an ‘expla- 
natio familiaris’ in which the Psalm is repeated ad verbum while all 
possible translations and interpretations, both from Christian and 
Jewish sources, are discussed in a non-partisan spirit, makes this book 
very attractive for a translator who looks for possible solutions if he 
is not able to grasp the meaning immediately or is confused by the 
differences between the versions he has in front of him. 

- Psalterium sextuplex (Lyon, Seb. Gryphius, 1530). The Greek and 
Hebrew texts are presented together with the Gallicanum and Jerome's 
Hebraicum. Added are the two most widespread new translations ex 
hebraeo: Sanctes Pagninus and Felix Pratensis.”” 

- Johannes van Campen (Campensis), Psalmorum omnium iuxta 
Hebraicam veritatem paraphrastica (Nuremberg, J. Petreius, 1532). 
These very popular Psalm paraphrases were often reprinted and trans- 
lated into many languages. The collection is generally referred to as 
the Paraphrasis Campensis. Van Campen was a Hebrew professor at 
the trilingue of Louvain, entered the service of the Polish ambassador 
(Johannes Dantiscus, to whom he dedicated his paraphrase), taught 
in Cracow, and studied with Elijah Levita. A contemporary witness 
and colleague of Marot’s, Barthélemy Aneau, links Marot’s translation 
project explicitly with the Paraphrasis Campensis.” When the para- 


Interpretatio until it had become his own commentary (1526-29). Particularly note- 
worthy is Bucer’s appreciation of two Jewish exegetes, Abraham Ibn Ezra (+1164) and 
David Kimhi (+1235, Jewish acronym ‘Radak’), both no accidental propagators of the 
‘derek ha peshat, an exegesis which prefers the plain historical sense above allegorical 
or moral speculations, associated with the name of Shlomo Yitzhaki (or: ben Isaac, 
+1105; Jewish acronym ‘Rashi’). Bucer also refers to Rashi (‘R. Shlomo’), but generally 
not in the same positive way as to Ibn Ezra and Kimhi (R.G. Hobbs, ‘Martin Bucer on 
Psalm 22: a study in the application of rabbinic exegesis by a Christian Hebraist, in 
Histoire de l’exégèse au XVI’ siècle, pp. 150-151, with the relevant quotes from Bucer’s 
preface). Rabbinic exegesis was already known in the Middle Ages, but became wide- 
spread in the sixteenth century. Bucer owned a 1517 copy of the Rabbinic Bible in 
which Kimhi’s commentary was incorporated (Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation,’ 486; 
Burnett, ‘Spokesmen for Judaism,’ p. 43). 

7 Psalterium sextuplex. Hebraeum, cum tribus Latinis, videlicet, divi Hieronymi, 
r. p. Sanctis Pagnini, & Felicis Pratensis. Graecum, Septuaginta interpretum, cum 
Latina Vulgata (Lyon, Seb. Gryphius, 1530). 

# The Nuremberg edition (VD16-[B 3149]) is followed by editions in Antwerp 
(Merten de Keyser, NK 3257), Paris (Moreau IV, n° 359) and Cracow in the same year. 
For Campensis, see H. De Vocht, History of the foundation and the rise of the Colle- 
gium Trilingue Lovaniense 1517-1550, 4 vols. (Louvain, 1950-55), vol. 1, pp. 503-5 (his 
origin and beginnings); vol. 3, pp. 158-208 (his career); pp. 191-5 (the Paraphrasis). 

? Trois premiers livres de Ia Métamorphose d’Ovide, traduictz en vers françois, le 
premier et second par Cl. Marot, le tiers par B. Aneau (Lyon, M. Bonhomme, 1556). 
In his introduction Aneau has some critical remarks concerning Marot’s translation of 
this classical Latin author, but praises Marot’s translation of the Psalms: “Quant aux 
Pseaumes de David veritablement il les a mieux entenduz, & à son plaisir à la suycte 
de Campense paraphrasez bien doucement plustost que translatez.” (c5r°). 
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SACRORVM PSAL 


MORVM LIBRI QVINQVE, AD EBRAI 
cam ueritatem genuina uetfione in Latinum tradudti :primim ap 
penfis bona fide fententijs,deinde pari diligentia adnume 
tatis uerbis,tum familjari explanatione elucidati, 


verum 


Per Atetium Felinum. 


OPVS AB AVTHORE REC Os 


gnitum , & paffim non contemnendis 
acceffionibus auétum. 


Figure 1. Title page of the second edition of Martin Bucer’s commentary 
on the Psalms, Sacrorum Psalmorum libri quinque...(Strasbourg, 
G. Ulricher, 1532). 
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phrases are accompanied by a more literal translation of the Hebrew 
Psalter the title is generally changed in Enchiridion Psalmorum. 

- Huldrych Zwingli, Liber Psalmorum seu enchiridion Psalmorum ex 
Ebraica veritate (Zurich, Chr. Froschauer, 1532). The edition was pre- 
pared by Leo Jud after Zwinglis death.® The Lyonnese printer Seb. 
Gryphius used it in 1533—without mentioning Zwingli’s name—to 
accompany the text of the Paraphrasis Campensis, thus creating his 
own edition of the Enchiridion Campensis.*' In a manuscript note in 
Ms. B.N.fr. 2336 (referring to a Psalm paraphrase by Marot) explicit 
reference is made to Campensis, while the Latin text that figures in 
the margin is Zwingli’s versio Hebraica, a combination that strongly 
suggests that one of the scribes possessed a Gryphius edition of the 
Enchiridion. 


4.1.2.2 French Psalters 

For a French translation of a Hebraicum version of the Psalms Marot 
had to wait until 1531, although translations of the Vulgate were 
widespread, especially since Lefèvre d’Etaples published a separate 
edition of his translation as early as 1523: Les choses contenues en ce 
present livre. Une epistre comment on doibt prier Dieu. Le Psaultier de 
David... (Paris, Simon de Colines, 1524). The most significant of the 
French translations, paraphrases, and commentaries referring to the 
Hebrew original which might have circulated in the vicinity of Marot, 
are (in chronological order): 


30 Enchridion Psalmorum, quos sanctae memoriae clarissimus vir Hulderichus 
Zvinglius ex Ebraica veritate latinitati donavit (Zurich, Chr. Froschauer, 1532), VD16- 
[B 3151]. It was also published in Paris by Claude Chevallon in 1533 (Moreau IV 
n° 586). 

%1 The identification of this text as Zwinglis can be found in Lenselink, Les Psau- 
mes, p. 35. The actual title: Enchiridion Psalmorum: eorundem ex veritate hebraica 
versionem ac Ioannis Campensis è regione paraphrasim sic ut versus versui respondeat 
complectens... (Lyon, Seb. Gryphius, 1533). Gryphius had the text printed alongside 
the Paraphrasis Campensis in his Latin editions of 1533 and 1536. Similar editions 
appeared in Antwerp, but together with Jerome’s Hebraicum (NK 1204, 1205, 3255, 
3256 (see especially the note); see also De Vocht, History of the Trilingue, vol. 3, pp. 
193-4, 

32 Higman B71. This edition contains a table “Pour trouver les sept Pseaulmes 
accoustumez” and an “Argument brief sur chascun pseaulme pour Chrestiennement 
prier et entendre aucunement ce que on prie.” These arguments are short indications, 
very much like the ‘Argumenta’ (and if applicable: ‘Titulÿ) in the Quincuplex (e.g., 
Ps. 1: “la Pseaulme de la beatitude de Jesuchrist”; Ps. 2: “Des assemblees des roys & 
princes des Juifz contre Jesuchrist”; Ps. 3: “Des persecutions de Jesuchrist, de sa mort 
et resurrection”). The 1525 reprint of this translation contains a very illuminating 
addition: une exhortation en la fin (Antwerp, Merten de Keyser, 1525); Higman B72, 
NK 416. 
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A French translation of the Latin Psalter of Felix Pratensis: Le livre 
des Pseaulmes de David, traduictes selon la pure verite Hebraique 
ensuyvant principalement linterpretation de Felix previlegee (Antwerp, 
Martin de Keyser, 1531).* 

- A separate edition of Lefévre’s French Psalter, Le livre des Psalmes 
([Alençon, Simon Du Bois, 1532?]), in which his translation accord- 
ing to the Vulgate has been partly revised according to the Hebrew, 
and the Psalms are introduced by Arguments. N.B.: The Arguments 
are translations from Bucer’s S. Psalmorum Libri quinque of 1529; in 
one copy the booklet opens with a preface which is a translation of 
Luther’s Vorrhede to the German Psalter of 1528.*4 

- A French translation of Campensis’s paraphrases: Paraphrase, cest a 
dire, Claire Translation faicte jouxte la sentence, non pas jouxte la lettre 
sur tous les Psalmes, selon la verite Hebraique appeared in 1534.” 

— The French Bible of Olivétan (1535). This is the first French transla- 

tion of the entire Bible translated (or at least revised) “après la vérité 

Hébraique.”** More or less amended versions of the book of the 


3 Higman B75, NK 4504. This edition contains the same Arguments as the Latin 
edition; see above, n. 17. 

# Higman B78. The date is based on the calendar in the beginning of this edition, 
which gives a first date for Easter in 1532. The copy containing the preface (now 
in BHPF) was first described by Douen in 1893. The text of the Psalter is revised 
with panache (the term is Douen’s), according to the Hebrew, but not consistently 
(O. Douen, ‘Un psautier protestant inconnu, BSHPF 42 (1893), 98-104). Douen, not 
aware of the fact that the preface and the summaries are translations, observes (con- 
cerning the summaries): “Doué du sens historique, lequel manque à Lefèvre, il ne voit 
plus partout le Christ dans les Psaumes, et la plupart de ses sommaires sont d’une 
parfaite exactitude.” (pp. 103-4). The other editions of the same Psalter do not contain 
the preface; see also: W.G. Moore, La Réforme Allemande et la littérature française, 
pp. 144-8. Moore follows the suggestion by O. Douen that Pierre Caroli might well 
have been the revisor and translator. Douen gives the example of Psalm 2, which 
has been completely hebraised along the lines of Bucer’s translation of this Psalm in 
his S. Psalmorum libri quinque of 1529, followed by many partial examples. Rous- 
sel discusses Psalm 1 and concludes that this Psalm has not been not hebraised at all 
(B. Roussel, ‘Simon Du Bois, Pierre Olivétan, Etienne Dolet, auteurs ou éditeurs de 
traductions françaises de textes de Martin Bucer (1529-1542): exemple du Psaume 1,’ 
Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuse 59 (1979), 530-2. 

% ([Paris, Simon Du Bois ], 1534); Higman C83. This edition, with slightly vary- 
ing titles, was reprinted several times in Antwerp, Lyon and Geneva (C84-C89). For 
Campensis, see above. 

% La Bible Qui est toute la Saincte escripture...(Neuchatel, Pierre de Vingle, 1535); 
Higman B40, Chambers 66, GLN-3. In the ‘apologie du translateur’ the linguistic 
principles are expounded and defended by Olivétan. It is generally accepted that he 
leant heavily on the Latin translation of Pagninus. In margine Olivétan often provides 
comparisons and alternatives. See also Bedouelle and Roussel, Le temps des Réformes 
et la Bible, pp. 78, 154. Roussel suggests that Olivétan’s translation of the Psalter might 
have been based on Bucer’s translation ad verbum, (Roussel, ‘Simon Du Bois,’ pp. 
529-39). What the juxtaposition of the translations of Olivétan (1537, ed. Dolet) and 
Bucer (pp. 534-6) actually shows is not dependence so much as the fact that they 
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Psalms, extracted from this translation, were published separately by 
several printers, e.g., by Etienne Dolet in 1542: Les Psalmes du royal 
prophete David.” 


The return to the Hebrew original certainly had a humanist aspect, but 
this did not imply (yet) that it was automatically theologically suspect. 
On the contrary, Campensis was a professor in Louvain, Pagninus a 
Dominican bishop. The latter had been encouraged to undertake his 
translation by Pope Leo X. Felix Pratensis was an Augustinian Eremite 
(like Luther) and wanted to convince his own people of the Chris- 
tian truth. His editions of the Psalter and the Rabbinic Bible, printed 
in Venice by Bomberghen, were both dedicated to the Pope. How- 
ever, the most telling example of the general interest in a return to 
the sources, even on the part of the official Church, is the revision 
of the Bible according to the Hebrew by the retired Cardinal Cajetan 
(Thomas de Vio). His Psalmi Davidici ad hebraicam veritatem castigati 
testifies to the desire to provide the Church with a purified version of 
its source book, the Bible, based on the original texts, i.e., the Hebrew 
Psalter.* 

Significantly, while Van Campen was lecturing on the Psalms, in 
Louvain a Franciscan scholar (Frans Titelmans) started to lecture on 
the same book in the Minorite Convent. Before Campensis could pub- 
lish his Paraphrasis iuxta Hebraicam veritatem, Titelmans issued his 
commentary on the Psalms under the title Elucidatio in omnes Psalmos 
iuxta veritatem Vulgatae (Antwerp, 1531, several reprints) followed by 


belong to the same family. The examples Roussel presents do not contain anything 
specific enough to justify his conclusion that ‘du texte de Bucer à celui d’Olivétan le 
rapport est celui d’une source à sa traduction’ (pp. 535-6). 

*” Psalmes du royal Prophete David (Higman B93, Longeon n° 154). In this edition 
the revised 1537 text of Olivétan is headed by a French translation of Bucer’s Argu- 
ments (information missing in Longeon’s description of this item in his Bibliogra- 
phie, pp. 116-7). B. Roussel performed an “étude attentive de la double série des cent 
cinquante arguments des Psaumes” (i.e., Du Bois-1532, Dolet-1542) and concluded 
that Dolet used the translation of the Arguments in Le livre des Psalmes (Du Bois, 
1532), but that he adapted punctuation, orthography, syntax, and translation to his 
standards. Occasionally there is a lexical shift, not intended to reject Bucer but to 
render him more correctly. Roussel calls Dolet a “lecteur attentif du texte bucérien de 
1529.” Some of the changes might be related to the 1532 edition of Bucer’s Psalmorum 
libri, in which a number of Arguments is reformulated by Bucer himself. (Roussel, 
‘Simon Du Bois,’ pp. 532-3). 

% Thomas de Vio, Psalmi Davidici ad Hebraicam veritatem castigati (Venice, 
L. Giunta, 1530). On his effort, see A.F. von Gunten, ‘La contribution des “Hébreux” 
à l’œuvre exégétique de Cajetan, in Histoire de l’exégése au XVI’ siècle (Geneva, 1978), 
pp. 46-83. 
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an appendix (Annotationes ex Hebraeo atque Chaldaeo in omnes Psal- 
mos). Equally significantly, in this commentary all difficulties aris- 
ing from the Hebrew are treated in such a way that no conflict with 
the meaning of the Vulgate and its official interpretation remains. In 
both Louvain and Paris the discussion about the position of the aca- 
demic courses in biblical languages (trilingue) becomes an element in 
the discussion on the authority of the original Bible texts in matters 
of faith. 


4.2 Hebraica Veritas and the text of Marot’s 
Psalm paraphrases 


The next issue to be addressed is the assessment of the purport and 
tenor of Marot’s reference to la vérité Hébraique. We will start with 
the historical-linguistic side of the term, only gradually uncovering the 
theological implications. 

In the past researchers often tried to determine Marot’s theological 
or exegetical position by indicating the sources Marot might have used 
for this or that particular translation, and consequently concluded with 
more or less caution from the opinions held by the author of the source 
to Marot’s opinions. That Marot used these sources is significant, but 
how he used them even more. Sometimes the attribution game makes 
Marot look more like a tinkering scribe than a poet. Examples are what 
they are: examples of similarity, and no proofs of dependence or influ- 
ence.“ Since this kind of reasoning always remains speculative, and 


3 First edition 1531 by Merten de Keyser (Elucidatio, NK 2041) and Symon de 
Cock (Annotationes; NK 2034), reprinted by Des Gois in 1540 (NK 3955; 3962). “Le 
livre est... fait d’un matériau hétéroclite, puisé à des sources d’âge différent, en même 
temps que sont désamorcées les questions majeures qu’il pouvait appeler.” Bedouelle 
and Roussel, Le temps des Réformes et la Bible, pp. 190-1). Frans Titelmans (a native 
from Hasselt, ca. 1502-37) was a pupil of Jacobus Latomus and a tenacious adversary 
of Erasmus; he gave up academic life, became a Capuchine monk and ended his short 
life doing works of charity. On Titelmans, see De Vocht, History of the Trilingue, vol. 
3, pp. 144-53; an evaluation of the Elucidatio and Annotationes, p. 170. According 
to Campensis, Titelmans even had actively and effectively obstructed the publication 
of the first part of his Psalm Paraphrasis in 1531 (p. 152—extract from a letter from 
Campensis; cf. p. 175). By the way, Cardinal Cajetan’s manœuvres were also closely 
watched by the Faculty of Theology in Paris. 

2 The most recent survey in C. Reuben, La traduction, pp. 67-128. Her conclusion 
on pp. 127-8 is that Marot borrowed vocabulary from Olivétan and in interpretational 
matters took Bucer and Campensis as his guides. If a complex crux interpretum had 
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methodologically arbitrary, we decided to use a different approach. 
We were not interested in the exact sources Marot might or might 
not have used for this or that particular translation, but in the degree 
or the kind of Hebraitas that characterises his translations. In order 
to determine this we created a reference group for comparison with 
Marot’s translations (Hebraitas is a relative notion). This group was 
not intended to establish dependence but rather the relative “PH-value’ 
(referring to the kind and degree of Hebrew knowledge reflected in a 
Psalm translation). The reference group therefore had to be represen- 
tative of the different levels of Hebraitas that were current in Marot’s 
days, the two extremes being ‘no interest in Hebraitas at all because 
completely satisfied with the Vulgate,’ and “eagerness to include in the 
translation the most recent insights based on sound knowledge of the 
Hebrew language.’ A second criterion this reference group had to meet 
is that these translations had to be well within Marot’s reach, for which 
we refer to the survey above. 


4.2.1 Reference group 


In our reference group we included the four sources that always 
keep surfacing in this kind of research (though the ranking may 
vary): Olivétan’s Bible in French, the Paraphrasis Campensis, Bucer’s 
translation with commentary, and Lefévre’s Quincuplex (including 
Jerome’s Hebraicum). To this commonly accepted quartet we added 
Zwingli’s translation of the Psalter, because it figures in the editions 
of Campensis’s Enchiridion printed by Seb. Gryphius (Lyon, who also 
printed Marot’s Oeuvres) and in the margin of Ms. 2336.“ Finally we 
added some already traditional but—compared with Jerome’s—inno- 
vative translations based on active knowledge of the Hebrew language 
by Sanctes Pagninus and Felix Pratensis, this to secure a sufficient 
layering of the reference group as to different degrees and kinds of 
Hebraitas. We presupposed access to the standard liturgical text of the 


to be solved Marot generally followed Bucer and never took Lefévre into account for 
these decisions. The fact that Lenselink in his analysis almost reached the same con- 
clusion, and Defaux in his edition does not add new names to this relatively short list 
(Defaux only made an—unsubstantiated—plea for a higher ranking of Jerome’s Psal- 
terium Hebraicum), might be a signal that the principal sources have been identified 
by now. Instead of assigning names we will try to establish levels of Hebraitas using 
a layered reference group. 
1 See above, p. 136. 
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Psalms, the Psalterium Gallicanum (PG), with the wording of which 
Marot must have been familiar. The fact that this was also the liturgical 
text bestowed a special kind of authority on this version. Missing in 
our reference group is the name of Francois Vatable, Regius profes- 
sor of Hebrew in Paris. Although the reference to him in connection 
to Marot’s Psalm project has a long history, it is almost meaningless, 
since of Vatable’s 1534 lectures on the Psalms no trace is left,” and the 
traces that are left from his 1546 lectures on the same topic not only 
postdate Marot’s lifetime, but there is also the questionable author- 
ship (or at least the originality) of the so-called notes de Vatable.* In 
our reference group we can distinguish roughly three categories of 


2 For François Vatable (ca. 1493-1547), see Sophie Kessler-Mesguich, ‘L’enseigne- 
ment de hébreu et de l’araméen par les premiers lecteurs royaux (1530-1560), in 
Histoire du collège de France, ed. A. Tuilier (Paris, 2006), pp. 262-5. The reference to 
François Vatable helping Marot is based on a casual remark by E. Pasquier (1529- 
1615) in his Recherches de La France (ch. 7.5): “Entre ses traductions, il se rendit 
admirable en celle des cinquante pseaumes de David, aidé de Vatable, professeur du 
roy és lettres hébraiques,” quoted by almost everyone (see H.P. Clive, Clément Marot: 
An annotated bibliography (London, 1983), p. 93). The story is expanded (not based 
on facts, but by imagination) by Florimond de Raemond, L’Histoire de la naissance, 
progrez, et decadence de lheresie de ce siecle (Paris, 1610), p. 1044, railing at Marot’s 
ignorance: “I] étoit homme qui n’avait aucune connaissance des langues, & nul fond 
pour les sciences...” and to help him Vatable “lui mettoit ’Hebrieu mot à mot en 
François...” At the end of his dedicatory Epistle to the Trente Pseaulmes Marot him- 
self refers to the Royal lecturers (lines 161-6), applauding in a general way the human- 
ist achievements of the King. See below, ch. 11.1.4. There is no evidence that Marot 
befriended Vatable, nor is there any sign that Vatable was interested in vulgarisation 
of biblical texts. What is known is that Vatable did lecture publicly on the Psalms in 
1533/34, but so did his colleague Agathius Guidacerius. The text of the poster in which 
their courses are announced (part of a complaint against the Royal lecturers filed by 
Noel Béda), can be read in the Registers of the Paris Parlement. For this, see Abel 
Lefranc, Histoire du Collége de France, depuis ses origines jusqu’a la fin du premier 
Empire (Paris, 1893), pp. 144-5, the original text in appendix 20, pp. 404-5; see also 
the general assessment of this conflict by J.K. Farge, ‘Les lecteurs royaux et l’université 
de Paris, in Histoire du Collège de France, vol. 1, pp. 217-9. Since the poster announces 
that Vatable will continue (‘prosequetur’) his lectures on the Psalms, we can assume 
this course to have been established. 

2 There is a manuscript with student notes on Psalms 1-16 from Vatable’s course 
(BnF, Ms. Latin n° 433). The claim of Vatable’s authorship of the Annotationes in 
Robert Estienne’s Latin Bible of 1545 is based on the introduction, in which the pub- 
lisher, Estienne, claimed that he had collected Vatable’s notes in order to put them in 
with the Latin text of his Bible. For an example (on Psalm 46), see below, pp. 294-7. 
For a general assessment of Vatable’s exegetical method and hermeneutical prefer- 
ences, see the article by Sophie Kessler-Mesguich quoted in the previous note. She 
refers to a “souci particulier du sens littéral” (Kessler-Mesguich, ‘L’enseignement’, 
p. 263). The similarity between Vatable’s notes and Bucer’s commentary was already 
observed in 1921 by Becker (Clement Marots Psalmeniibersetung, pp. 22-3). 
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Hebraitas, referring to the degree of incorporation of knowledge of the 
Hebrew language in the translation: 


- The Hebrew language as it was perceived through the eyes of Jerome, 
in his Psalterium Hebraicum (PH). 

- Ecclesiastically approved Latin translations, which have their origins 
in the early period of Hebraisation. Sanctes Pagninus and Felix Pra- 
tensis often represent this category of Hebraitas. The level of mastery 
of the Hebrew is considerably higher; therefore we label this category 
‘PHH? 

- Personal translations produced by individual scholars who knew 
Hebrew and made a translation to serve their own and others’ per- 
sonal Bible study (e.g., Zwingli and Bucer). We will refer to this cat- 
egory as ‘scholarly PHH. 


This distinction between the groups is relative but relevant, since the 
independence from tradition (PG) grew gradually: while some were 
already reading and interpreting Hebrew fluently, others just started 
to discover it. This is also the reason why this general classification 
with its fluid distinctions might well be the only way to do justice to 
the growing independence from the traditional text of the Gallicanum 
(PG), starting with Jerome’s Psalterium Hebraicum (PH) and pro- 
gressing step by step until translations appeared that had been made 
directly from the Hebrew (PHH). What we are looking for are signs in 
Marot’s translation that indicate whether Marot was familiar with the 
results of this process of Hebraisation and if so, up to what level and 
in what way he integrated these findings into his own translation.“ We 
will build up our assessment progressively. 


4.2.2 Marot used ‘a’ Hebraicum 


To prove that Marot used ‘a’ Hebraicum, it suffices to point to the 
way he translated two texts in which the Gallicanum clearly differs 
from all other versions. In both cases this difference goes back to the 


# Many illustrations can be found in Reuben, La traduction, pp. 78-91 (general 
assessment of the Hebraitas) and pp. 95-127 (the influence of Olivétan and Bucer). 
She clearly distinguishes between Jerome’s Hebraicum and the translations by the 
modern Hebraists, which she refers to as the “sources hébraïques, massorétiques”: 
Olivétan, Bucer, and Campensis. Pagninus is also often included when comparisons 
are made (the versions appear in notes). 
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Septuagint. We give the translation of Jerome’s Hebraicum; all other 
texts provide identical or similar translations. 


PG PH (PHH) Marot 
Ps. 1,1 cathedra pestilentiae cathedra derisorum banc des mocqueurs 
Ps. 79,1 pomorum custodiam acervis lapidum monceaulx de pierres 


It is clear that Marot translated according to ‘a’ Hebrew version. If one 
needs additional confirmation: when translating Psalm 14 Marot left 
out three verses, which are only present in the Gallicanum.“ 


4.2.3 Marot used a modern Hebraicum 


The difference between PH and PHH can be seen in the way gram- 
matical differences between the Hebrew on the one hand and Euro- 
pean languages (in this case: Latin and French) on the other have been 
treated. A growing mastery resulted in an increasing awareness of 
translation alternatives. We will sketch some characteristics first and 
then try to check whether Marot was aware of the new options, and if 
so, where he might have found them and how he used them. 


4.2.3.1 The Hebrew verb (tempora and modi) 

In Hebrew the tempora (basic conjugations of the verb) are not identi- 
cal in meaning with the tempora in European languages, though until 
recently in grammars the same nomenclature was used: perfectum 
and imperfectum. In European languages the tempora denote tempo- 
ral stages (past, present, future), but in Semitic languages they rather 
denote aspects of the action (punctualis, durativus), while the temporal 
aspect remains fluid and is mostly derived from the context (hence the 


* Differences of this kind often find their origin in a different decoding of the 
Hebrew words (which have to be vocalised). The Gallicanum simply reflects the 
choices in the Hexapla, notably as regards the Septuagint. For the PH Jerome made 
(relatively) his own choices. In the sixteenth century translators could profit from the 
very carefully edited and vocalised text of the Masoretes, which figured for instance 
in the Rabbinic Bibles. 

4 The missing verses are present in the Septuagint and cited by the apostle Paul 
in Rom. 3,13-18. “Es liegt der Verdacht nahe, dass diese Verse von christlicher Hand 
aus R 3 in © nachgetragen worden sind.” (H.J. Kraus, Psalmen I (BK), p. 103). Inter- 
esting is the bewilderment about this state of affairs in Ms. 2336, where a copyist has 
added texts of his own to fill the gap and in margine accounts for his intervention. See 
Lenselink, Les Psaumes, pp. 18-9. 
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importance of consecutive constructions). Modi such as the adhortati- 
vus or imperativus often are not visible from the outside, especially if 
vocalisation is absent.” As far as the sixteenth-century return to the 
Hebrew language is concerned, we have to realise that awareness of 
these linguistic peculiarities emerged only gradually. When knowledge 
of Hebrew was still rudimentary (in the early part of the sixteenth 
century) these particularities of the Hebrew original were often not 
noticed and if they were, they were not automatically applied to the 
Bible text, which was a sacred text. When for centuries a Psalm has 
been recited in the perfect tense (“De profundis clamavi”), it takes 
some time before one feels free to change it. In the second group of 
Hebraitas the knowledge of these kind of differences may be conside- 
red to have been present, but was allowed to affect the translation of 
the most well known holy texts only gradually. In the third group this 
knowledge will have become common knowledge and value-neutral, 
i.e., applicable to all parts of the Bible text. Since the Gallicanum essen- 
tially is a translation of the Septuagint it is worth knowing that in this 
Greek translation the Hebrew perfectum (better: suffix-conjugation) 
was often translated by an aoristus, which in Latin was rendered by 
a perfectum. Everyone familiar with the massive presence of the per- 
fectum in the Gallicanum will immediately notice the difference while 
reading Marot’s Psalm translations. Because this is not the place to 
linger on these language issues we will limit ourselves to one example 
to show (not to prove) that Marot often followed suggestions of con- 
temporary Hebraists, in the use of both tempora and modi. 

To this end we will analyse some fragments from Psalm 115 by 
juxtaposing PG, PH, and Marot’s translation (which appeared for the 


7 To be more precise: In Hebrew the two conjugations (tempora) point to prag- 
matic aspects: punctualis and durativus. Usually the perfectum (= suffix-conjugation) 
denotes the constative aspect: punctualis, often referring to a moment in the past 
(praeteritum), while the imperfectum (= prefix-conjugation) is used as praesens and 
futurum and is most common in narrative sequences. The temporal aspect largely 
depends on the context and the consecution of phrases, in which the tempora complete 
each other. Discerning these consecutive constructions is crucial for understanding. 
The different verbal forms of the root (like niphal, piel, hiphil) provide the original 
meaning with an intensive, passive, causative, or reflexive connotation. A complicat- 
ing factor in the sixteenth century was that in Mishnaic Hebrew things were different 
again, e.g., the perfectum could be used for narrative past, just as in most European 
languages. 

4 Exactly because the Hebrew tempora are not temporal, liberty rules, as can be 
easily noticed by comparing the different way the Hebrew (and Latin) perfecta have 
been translated in Psalm 1,1 and Psalm 2,1. 
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first time in 1539), while adding the suggestions from other Hebraists 
(PHH). Another point, which we cannot now digress into is the fact 
that the difference in translations of tempora and modi has impor- 
tant consequences for the meaning, interpretation, and function of 
the text. 


4.2.3.2 Tempora and Modi: a four-fold test based on Psalm 115 


Test A. Psalm 115,5-7 

The passage about the dumb idols reveals some characteristics of tra- 
ditional and modern translations. First we quote the Gallicanum (Ps. 
113,13-15), juxtaposed to the old (but in terms of the present discus- 
sion ‘modern’) English translation of the Geneva Bible (1599): 


5 Os habent, et non loquentur; 5 They have a mouth and speake not: 
oculos habent, et non videbunt. they haue eyes and see not. 

6 Aures habent, et non audient; 6 ‘They have eares and heare not: 
nares habent, et non odorabunt. they have noses and smell not. 

7 Manus habent, et non palpabunt; 7 They have handes and touche not: 
pedes habent, et non ambulabunt; they have feete and walke not: 
non clamabunt in gutture suo. neither make they a sound with 


their throte. 


In Hebrew the first part of the phrase is a nominal sentence followed 
by a short phrase with an imperfectum (prefix-conjugation). Modern 
Hebraists often render this conjugation as a present, but tradition- 
ally these phrases were rendered by a futurum, as in the Septuagint. 
Assessing the translations in the texts of our reference group, we find 
two groups. The first group combines PH and PHH: the verbs are 
rendered by a futurum (PH, Felix and Pagninus)). The second group 
renders this verb by a praesens: Olivétan, Zwingli, and Bucer (scholarly 
PHH). A special rendering is provided by Campensis, who adds the 
element of ‘non-capability’ to it.” Thus, the three categories of Hebrai- 
tas outlined above are all represented. Marot translates: 


Bouche elles ont, sans parler ne mouvoir: 
Elles ont yeulx & ne sçauroyent rien veoir, 
C’est une chose morte: 


# One example: “oculos praeterea ab artifice datos habent, sed quibus nihil omnino 
videre possint.” 
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Oreilles ont & ne scauroyent ouyr: 
Elles ont nez & ne sçauroyent jouyr 
D’odeur doulce, ne forte: 

Elles ont mains, ne pouvants rien toucher: 
Elles ont pieds & ne sçavent marcher: 
Gosier & point ne crient. 


Result: No trace of a futurum can be found. Marot follows the dynamic 
presentic translation of the modern Hebraists, especially reflecting 
Campensis in this case.” 


Test B. Psalm 115,9 

A little further down the translation of the Hebrew verbs becomes very 
confusing and the neat division in the reference group is completely 
gone. From the PHH group we here only reproduce the corresponding 
verbs. In verse 9 there is an imperativus, which without vocalisation is 
exactly the same as the third person perfectum (suffix-conjugation). 


PG PH PHH 

Domus Israel speravit Israel confidit in spera (Zwingli, Felix) 

in Domino: adiutor Domino: pone spem (Campensis) 
eorum & protector auxiliator & protector fide (Pagninus) 

eorum est. eorum est. nitere (Bucer) 


que...espere (Olivétan) 


We find three different solutions: A perfectum in Jerome’s Gallicanum, 
a praesens indicativus in Jerome’s Hebraicum and an imperativus with 
all the rest. And indeed: the Masoretic Hebrew text vocalises the verb 
as an imperativus.*' Thus, influence of the publications of the Bomber- 
ghen press seems undeniable. Olivétan stands alone with his conjunc- 
tivus-adhortativus, which in meaning is very close to the imperativus. 
Marot translates: 


5 Marot’s translation shows a high degree of similarity with Campensis (especially 
when he falls back on the auxiliary ‘savoir’). But perhaps the paraphrastic nature of 
both is what brings them together, both sacrificing the dense repetitive phrasing of 
the Hebrew original. 

5 “Man könnte fragen, ob nich auch die Lesart [follows the perfectum in Hebrew 
characters] in 9ff. môglich ware. Dann würde es sich um eine Schilderung des beste- 
henden Vertrauens der genannten Gruppen handeln. Aber sachgemäss ist der ermah- 
nende Aufruf.” (Kraus, Psalmen II, p. 789.). 
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Toy Israel, arreste ton espoir 
Sur le Seigneur, c’est ta force & pouvoir, 
Bouclier & saulvegarde. 


Result: Marot follows the modern Hebraists by choosing the impera- 
tive mode. 


Test C. Psalm 115,12 
The form of the verb is ‘pi’el’ (which is the basic form of this verb), the 
conjugation imperfectum (prefix-conjugation). 


PG PH PHH 
Benedixit domui Israel Benedicet domui foveat (Zwingli) 
Israel benefaciet (Bucer, Campensis) 


benedicet (Pagninus, Felix) 
il beneira (Olivétan) 


Again, three different translations can be found, but the grouping 
is different. The Gallicanum stands alone with a perfectum, Jerome’s 
Hebraicum is joined by Felix and Pagninus, Bucer and Campensis, 
who all translate as a futurum. The surprise this time is Zwingli who 
uses a subjunctivus. Marot translates: 


Le Seigneur Dieu de nous souvenir a: 
Plus que jamais Israel beneira, 
Les filz d’Aaron ensemble 


Result: Marot translates a futurum and thus joins the main (all-but- 
one) group. 


Test D. Psalm 115,14 

The form of the Hebrew verb is ‘hiphil’ (basic function is causative), 
the conjugation is imperfectum (prefix-conjugation). In this case, the 
consonants alone already mark this as different from the standard 
form (‘Qal’). 


PG PH PHH 
Adijicat dominus Addat dominus augeat (Zwingli, Bucer) 
super vos super vos addet (Campensis) 


adijicat (Felix, Pagninus) 
vueille monstrer (Olivétan) 


This time we find two groups. The Gallicanum (subjunctivus) is joined 
by almost all others; the only exception to the rule is Campensis ( futu- 
rum). Marot translates: 
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Les biens & dons, que pour vous faicts il a, 
Il fera croistre à vous & a ceulx là 
De vostre parentage. 


Result: Marot translates using a futurum, in accordance only with 
Campensis.”? 


Based on this sample survey of the use of tempora and modi in the 
translation of the Hebrew verbs, we may conclude that Marot ascribed 
authority to those sources in which tempora and modi of verbs are 
translated in a different way than traditionally was done, thus—by 
translating—often creating a relatively new text. He did not content 
himself with translating Jerome’s Hebraicum, but integrated results of 
the most recent developments in the knowledge of peculiar aspects of 
the Hebrew language into his translation. Marot’s PH-value is PHH. 


4.2.4 Did Marot use a scholarly Hebraicum? 


The final step has to be the assessment of the degree of Marot’s interest 
in contemporary Hebrew scholarship. Exactly how high is his PHH- 
value? Does it transcend the level of the second group (modern but 
traditional Hebraists) because he ventures into the area of new trans- 
lations? In order to be able to answer this question we have to look 
for cruces translatorum in which the sixteenth-century Hebraists had 
translation options which were not only not available to Jerome in the 
fourth century, but would also cause a divergence from the traditional 
meaning of (part of) a Psalm. If it can be shown that Marot was aware 
of a translation option of this kind (scholarly PHH), we may not only 
safely claim that he had access to one or more of these sources, but 
also by implication suggest that he was willing to use scholarly insights 
to render the Bible text, even if this led him cross standard boundaries. 
Since we do not want to be distracted by theological motives yet, the 
cruces translatorum will have to be relatively harmless in that respect. 
Cases in which the Hebrew text itself is difficult to understand might 
therefore be suitable test cases: in such instances—even if tackled with 


* We notice that in this four-fold test a unique Marot-Campensis consensus is 
found (it is only they who are together four times out of four). If one reads the entire 
verse 14 of Campensis (“Addet ad vetera beneficia etiam nova vobis, vobis inquam 
& filiis vestris.”) and realises that the original only speaks about ‘adding to you,’ the 
suggestion that Marot used Campensis has found a telling illustration. 
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the full mastery of the Hebrew (scholarly PHH)—the translation will 
make no sense, or can hardly be given sense. These kind of transla- 
tion problems (which are more common in the Bible than is generally 
known) were treated in two ways: (1) the problem was solved unwit- 
tingly by the Gallicanum on the basis of a suggestive but incorrect 
translation in one of the Greek translations of the Hexapla, or (2) the 
problem was not solved at all: the text was translated literally and the 
sense remained non-sense or obscure. In the first case, only a trans- 
lator belonging to the third category (scholarly PHH) would feel the 
urge to go back behind the solution of the Gallicanum in order to 
re-create the problem and then try to solve it using arguments based 
on his knowledge of the Hebrew language. In the second case the 
urge to change something would be felt by all, but only the translator 
who belongs to the third category (scholarly PHH) would try to solve 
the problem by exploring possibilities outside the standards. One last 
remark: In the tradition of the Church, obscure places were considered 
a challenge to undertake an allegorical (or even anagogical) exercise, 
searching for a deeper, more mystical meaning. This means that tradi- 
tional translators, even of the PHH category, might well abstain from 
any emendation. 


Test A: Psalm 11,6 

The first test case is offered by Psalm 11,6. The text is about God who 
pours out his wrath over the wicked. This is visualised as if God is 
sending a rain of horrors: literally translated, the text says: ‘God rains 
over the wicked nets, fire, and sulphur,’ the problematic word being 
‘nets’ (i.e., clap-nets, traps). For the translation of the Hebrew substan- 
tive there is no real alternative. Many modern exegetes conclude that 
the text must be corrupt and emendations are suggested.” The most 
common way to do that is to change a Hebrew character, trying to 
find a word that might give a natural sense to the phrase. Often these 
suggestions go back to medieval Jewish commentators.** In Jerome’s 
Hebraicum they will never be found, in the Middle Ages they were 


°° Kraus, Psalmen I, p. 88: “Dieser Text is kaum möglich. Es wird hier wohl [sug- 
gested emendation in Hebrew characters, meaning fiery coals] zu lesen sein.” 

5% The Hebrew word refers to a net to catch birds (Latin: laqueus’). If a iod is sup- 
pressed the word means ‘coal.’ This emendation is suggested by Rashi, but rejected 
by Kimhi. 
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partially known because Nicolas of Lyra” incorporated them in his 
Postillae and Paul of Burgos also referred to them.* Sixteenth- 
century Hebraists however had easy access to them because the Jewish 
commentaries appeared in the rabbinic Bibles, or in separate editions 
(with and without Latin translation). It is therefore imaginable that 
the most progressive Hebraists used these emendations to improve the 
comprehensibility of the text.” 

The standard text (“pluit super peccatores laqueos, ignis et sulphur”, 
PG) mentioning the clap-nets we find—with insignificant variations— 
in PH, Felix, Pagninus, Zwingli. The other members of our reference 
group translate differently: 


Bucer inmittet in improbos ignem instar pluviae, ardentia fulmina, 
sulphur*® 

Campensis in modu pluviae proijciet in impios lapides igne & sulphure 
circumlitos 

Olivétan Il faict plouvoir charbons*...[in margine: * ou, lacz] 


Bucer, Campensis, and Olivétan (main text) do not mention the clap- 
nets (laqueos, ‘lacz’), so they can be classified as scholarly PHH. Bucer’s 
commentary ad verbum contains a complete discussion of the text 
emendation, which Bucer accepts as convincing. In his free transla- 
tion, however, he chooses another option by completely suppressing 
the object (no clap-net, no coal) and focussing only on the fiery aspect 
of the ‘rain.’ The other sixteenth-century Hebraists (this time includ- 


5 +1349. Franciscan scholar. His commentary was often printed together with the 
glossa ordinaria, in which the patristic exegesis was summarised. 

°° +1435. A converted/apostate Jew, Dominican, Bishop of Burgos, tutor of Juan II. 
His son published his Additiones (marginal notes) to the Postillae of Nicholas of Lyra, 
mostly corrections based on knowledge of the Hebrew language, even more litteralis 
than Lyra. As ‘Paulus Hebraeus’ he is quoted more than twenty times by Lefévre in 
his Quincuplex, who holds the opinion that the only good Jew is a converted Jew (“Et 
Paulus Burgensis gente et lingua a puero hebraeus, grandaeus tamen Christi Domini 
sui salutaris agnitor” (quoted by Bedoulle, Quincuplex guide, p. 77)). Rashi (‘Salomon 
Hebraeus’) is quoted once by Lefévre (via Nicholas of Lyra) and is mentioned in the 
preface of the Psalterium auctum. Lefèvre’s mastery of Hebrew was superficial. 

5 From Bucer we will use the translation ad sensum and only refer to the ad ver- 
bum if it contains new elements. 

% In his translation ad verbum Bucer has: “Pluet super improbos prunas ignis, & 
sulphur” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 57r°). In his familiaris explanatio he discusses 
the emendation (‘carbonem significat’), refers to Psalm 18 (v. 13, ‘carbones ignis’), and 
explains how it is done (using the Hebrew characters), meanwhile affirming that ‘laqueos’ 
is also correct and meaningful if at least it is not connected with ‘ignis’ (different punc- 
tuation). The way he praises the Greek translation on this point very much resembles 
Lefèvre’s ‘Adverte’ (Lefèvre, Quincuplex, 15v °; Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 57v°). 
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ing Zwingli), although perhaps familiar with this emendation, did not 
feel the urge to drop the traditional translation. Marot translates: 


Pleuvoir fera feu de punition 
Sur les malings, soulphre chaud, 
flamme ardente, 


Marot, being a poet, not a scholar, is dependent on authorities to get 
to the Hebrew original. In this case his authorities were divided among 
themselves. But being a poet, not a scholar, he does not feel obliged 
to translate ad verbum. It seems that he tried to work around the dif- 
ficulty in much the same way as Bucer: no clap-net, no coal. Either 
he simply followed Bucer (‘flamme ardente’ & ‘ardentia fulmina’), not 
asking any questions, or he noticed the problem and felt free to work 
around it, perhaps because Bucer had also done so. 


Test B: Psalm 110,7 

The second test case is offered by Psalm 110, a very complex text, 
both linguistically and theologically. We will discuss the translation of 
this Psalm in extenso later, but for now we are only interested in the 
linguistic aspects of the final verse of this Psalm. It ends with the image 
of a king, victorious in battle, ‘who will drink from the brook next to 
the road and therefore will lift up his head.” The surprise this time 
is not the difference in translation between the Gallicanum and the 
Hebraica or between the Hebraica among themselves, but the total 
consensus of all versions, and Marot standing entirely alone with a 
deviant translation.” He makes the King drink from the blood of his 
enemies, which pours along like a flood (‘grands ruisseaux de sang’), 
thus adding an interpretational element to his translation which is not 
present in any of the translations (Hebraica or not) we selected as 
reference group. 


De torrente in via bibet: Puis, en passant au milieu de la plaine, 
propterea exaltabit caput Des grands ruisseaux de sang s’abbreuvera. 
Par ce moyen, ayant victoire pleine, 
La teste hault, tout joyeulx, levera. 


5 “Ce verset est particulièrement hermétique.” (André Chouraqui, L’Univers de la 
Bible, vol. 5 (Paris, 1984), p. 323). 
© The versions vary in wording, not in meaning. 
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Instead of concluding that Marot took the liberty to add a—quite 
daring—interpretation (a true shift in meaning) to the text, we assume 
that Marot must have read somewhere or heard from someone that 
an interpretation like this was possible. A very common and much 
applauded reference guide for this kind of supplementary information 
was Bucer’s commentary with its almost encyclopaedic pretensions. 
To Bucer this verse indeed depicts the final triumph of the King, sym- 
bolised in his drinking the blood of his enemy, which—because of the 
immensity of the bloodshed (depicted in the preceding verse)—had 
formed a river. Still according to Bucer “drinking the blood of the 
enemy’ is a scriptural image for having achieved a complete victory. 
Bucer’s source is—as so often—David Kimhi.® Since this explanation 
is quite exceptional and cannot be found with any other member of 
our reference group,” it does not seem far-fetched to link Marot’s 
translation to Bucer’s explanation, especially since not only the inter- 
pretational element (‘the stream of blood’), but also the explanation of 
the rite is found in Marot’s translation: the drinking of the blood sig- 
nifies the complete and final victory: ‘victoire pleine’ (‘plenam victo- 
riam’). Marot obviously refused to simply translate the biblical Vorlage 


& Michel Jeanneret notices the ‘singularity’ of this translation, labelling it “au-delà 
des limites usuelles de fidélité” (Jeanneret, Poésie et tradition biblique, p. 63). For an eval- 
uation, and Marot’s translation of the entire Psalm, see ch. 7.2 and 7.3 (pp. 228-240). 

€ “Versu ultimo caedem hostium, & victoriam auget. Significat enim tantum 
fundendum sanguinis, ut e flumine ex hostium sanguine facto, Rex hic bibiturus 
sit... Nam per bibere sanguinem hostilem, plenam & ad animi sententiam perfectam 
victoriam, scriptura solet significare ... Inde sequitur, Propterea attollet caput, hoc est, 
alacriter & feliciter potestatem exercebit, factus superior.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 
1529, 343v° = 1532, 285v°-286r°). See fig. 2, on p. 153. 

& This includes the commentary part of Lefévre’s Quincuplex (the expositio conti- 
nua), who reads the entire Psalm as referring directly to Christ and his earthly sor- 
rows. That Marot really based his translation on Bucer’s commentary can of course 
never be proved, only made probable, since Bucer’s uniqueness has only been dem- 
onstrated vis-d-vis our reference group. However, expanding our reference group as 
much as possible, we could only find this interpretation in later editions, e.g., in the 
notes to the 1545 Bible of Robert Estienne and the 1546 Liber Psalmorum Davidis (see 
n. 43): “q.d. fundetur tantum sanguinis ut etiam liceat victori bibere è sanguinis tor- 
rente caesorum.” Calvin, in his commentary on the Psalms (1557/58), deals with this 
interpretation (which after all figured prominently in ‘his’ hymnbook), but rejects it 
as too harsh (‘nimis dure’). The traditional view that this phrase refers to Christ’s suf- 
fering he does not like either (‘nihilo rectius’). Instead, one should think of the hasty 
drinking of warlords and soldiers, who upon their return from battle take no time for 
themselves. This virtue (‘militare robur’) is figuratively (‘figurate’) applied to Christ 
(CO 32, 166). H.J. Kraus does not mention Kimhi’s (and hence, Marot’s) option at 
all in his commentary. 
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IN PSALMVM C X 


fe&ius, utique & rationem, rem agendi diuinam uoluit matari. Spedanda 
ergo modo, quibus Chriftus Deum cerimonijs colere inftituetit, nemp” fui 
iplias immolatione, Suita omnibus momentis proximoram ufibus infers 
uiente, idque pro libero fpiritus arbitrio „citra tot externorum rituum , ucan 
tea, prælcripra, Hoc facerdotium, ut eft priore perfedtius „ita durabit, dum 
tradet regnum fimul & facerdotium Deo & patri. Kimhi huncuerlumin 
hunc modum exponit:lurauit Iehouah tu es facerdos , id eft , princeps & 
tex in fempicernum. > ab», id eft, propterea ut fis rex iuftitiæ, faéturus 
iudicium & iufticiam omni populo. A- Ezra autem spray Sy, iuxta mo = 
tem & ritum Malcizedek interpretatur, Veram fimilitudinem in eo ponit p 
ficut Abraham prædæ pattem decidit cam Malcizedeko, ita populus fpolia 
relata ab hoftibus obtulerit Dauidi. R.Shlomoh,ineo Dauidem Malcizede 
co fimilem, quôd facerdos & princeps altiffimi uterque fuerit , Epiftola ad 
Ebrxosrem ipfam expofuit,cum Chriftum ignorant, nihil huius poffuncrite 
intelligere. Inrnas redundat, ficut Sin "25%, Itæ paragoge noninftes 
quentes funcinfcripruris . 


Ver.s.6.7-4d  Dominusaddexteramtuam,cedetindieire fuereges, Tudicabit in gentibus,implebit(locum pre= 


kerbum 


D 


lijjcadaneribus cedetcaput fuper terramamplam, E torrente in uia bibet propterea attollet caput-) 
Quoad Danidem fuit hoc uaticinium de uiĝoria uicinarum gentium, qug 
ante lifraelem adflixerant, quo ad Chriftum, uaticinium eft de uiétoria con 
tra Satanam & mundum- Hincueto eft ad dexteram Dominus , omnia ipfi 
expediens , cun@dsque hofteseius deijciens . Diuina ergo uirtute indie iræ 
fux, hoceft , cam fæuire dignum eft , cædit reges , comminuens quamlibet 
eximiam poteftatem, Id in Davide adumbratum eft, cum regem Ammoni 2 
taram occidit, & populum eius crudeliter adeo concidit & exuffit tum & ali 
arum gentium, quiillis uenerant auxilio , principes proftrauic, Tam fane iuz 
dicium exercuitin gentibus , ac repteuitomniacadaueribus, id quod canit uee 
fus fextus. Vno enim prælio legimus cæfos quadraginta millia equitum , & 
totidem peditum, ut meminiin Pfalmo aigelimo: Quod autem hic fequi» 
tur: Ec cæcidit caput fuper terram nan. Quidam R. Iehudah putatnomina z 
tim diétum de rege Ammonitatum , cuius Metropolis fuit. mas, id eft,Rabz 
bah. Id, cum præmiferit in genere reges, noneft abfimileuert. Infignis fiqui 
dem adeo fuichacurbs, ut Ioab expugnatæ titulum Dauidi deferret , indignd 
racus,aliam quàm regem ipfum, illo infigniti, Memoratur etiam,ut corona re 
gis huius urbis & gentis,maximi prxcij, Dauidi fueritimpofita, fecundo Reg. 
duodecimo . Porto alij terram na" pro ampla & potente accipiunt, quod 
quia generalius eft, fequurus fam. Scio enim in Chriftum præcipueomnia di 
Ga. Is uero Dominus nofter , & rex in die ira fuæ,tempore quo pat eft ut iram 
fuam declaret,mulco potentius iudicia exercer, Quâm multos enim ille iam rez 
ges quàm formidabilia terrarum capita eorum qui regnum eius oppugnariic, 
ab eo quod per Euangelion regnum fuum mundo manifeftauit,contriuit,quaz 
tum proftrauir cadauerü-Initià huius fa&um eft aludgis,inde percuffit & caput 
Romani,quod utig caput foit fuper multam terram, 8 Turcarum capucineer < 
nitioni dabit. Verfu ultimo cedem hoftium, & uiéoriä auget . Significat enim 
tantum fondendum fanguinis,ut è Aumine ex hoftium fanguine fa@o , tex hic 
bibiturus fir. Ná per bibere fanguinem hoftilem,plenam & ad animi fententiã 
perfeétam uiĝoriam, fcriptura folet fignificare,ut Num.23.ubi Bileam de lifta 2 
ele fic uaticinacur:En populus ficut leo infurger,ficut leo atrollet fe, non iacebit, 
donecuoraric predam, & fanguiné cæforum biberit- Inde fequitur: Propterea 
ata 


Figure 2. Martin Bucer, Psalmorum libri quinque (ed. 1532), 285v°. Part 
of the explanation ad verbum of Psalm 110. On this one page alone four 


Jewish rabbi’s are quoted (cf. n. 30 on p. 230 below). 
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when the words made no sense and remained floating in the air; and 
when he found a more plausible interpretation, e.g., in Bucer’s com- 
mentary, he did not shy away from proposing this interpretation as 
his translation, something not even Bucer had done (Bucer’s transla- 
tion ad sensum is traditional). The peculiarity of Marot’s choice was 
such that in the final edition of the Psalter (1562) the first two lines 
of this stanza were changed, i.e., were rephrased to fit the traditional 
translation.“ 


4.2.5 Conclusion: Marot Hebraicus 


We conclude: Marot not only used Jerome’s Psalterium Hebraicum 
(PH) but must also have been familiar with Psalm translations of the 
second generation of Hebraists (PHH, be it traditional, be it scholarly) 
and was ready and able to use their knowledge in his translation. He was 
also willing to integrate some of the more scholarly, technical exege- 
tical findings into his translations, apparently to improve comprehen- 
sion by creating an internal logic in the text. He was even willing to go 
so far as to insert an exotic interpretation into his translation, giving 
an unexpected meaning to an in se obscure Bible verse. Such interpre- 
tations he could have found in a handbook (our provisory suggestion: 
Bucer’s commentary). Therefore, Marot’s Psalm paraphrases are indi- 
rectly (because mediated), but nevertheless convincingly, based on the 
Hebrew Psalter. Theologically this conclusion is not meant to say more 
than it says: using translations and commentaries does not imply theo- 
logical assent, but is first of all pragmatic. Not mastering the Hebrew 
language himself, he had to use and did use the work of scholars, i.e., 
modern Hebraists, as a tool to get as close to the Hebrew original as 
possible from his particular point of departure. This assessment also 
has some bearing on our outlook on his Psalm translation project, 
since Marot must have invested quite a lot of time in reaching this 


& “Mesme en passant au milieu de la plaine, / De l’eau courante à grand’ haste 


il boira.” This is without doubt the most drastic intervention of the final editor (Th. 
de Bèze) and the only one affecting the meaning. The critical apparatus of the 1562 
edition (in Lenselink’s edition) signals these interventions; for another example, see 
below, p. 206, n. 57; for the Psalter edition of 1562, see Gérard Morisse, ‘Le psautier de 
1562, Psaume. Bulletin de la recherche sur le psautier huguenot 5 (1991), 106-28 and 
id., ‘Les textes des psautiers de 1562, Psaume. Bulletin de la recherche sur le psautier 
huguenot 12 (1996), 2-14. 
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level of Hebraitas. He chose to do so, since as far as we know no one 
commissioned him. 

We can add one other observation. Not only can a significant num- 
ber of translation choices in the final version (PA41/GE43) only be 
explained by referring to a PHH,® but there are also many revisions 
in the Psalm paraphrases (either in the first revision (AN41>PA41) 
and/or in the second (PA41>GE43) that testify to an increasing PHH- 
value.% This strongly suggests that the level of Hebraitas in Marot’s 
translation gradually rose during his translation project. 


Hebraicum..., but what about the Gallicanum? 

Did Marot’s passion for the (modern and even scholarly) Hebraicum 
imply a rejection of the Gallicanum? The importance of answering this 
question lies in the fact that respect or disrespect for the Gallicanum is 
also an indicator for his theological position. Once more it is impor- 
tant to ask the right question, because if one wants to find similarities 
between the Gallicanum (or Lefèvre’s translation into French, based 
on the Gallicanum) and Marot’s translation one will certainly find 
them. But that is only a matter of course, and not in itself significant. 
What is relevant for our research question is the answer to the que- 
stion whether these concordances between Marot and the Gallicanum 
are found in places where the translator was forced to make a choice 
between the Gallicanum and a Hebraicum. During our entire research 
we never came across an instance in which the Gallicanum prevailed 
over the Hebraicum, at least not in the officially published versions. 
We think it is safe to conclude that in cases of conflict the Hebraicum 
always prevailed.” This observation mirrors the results of our research 
described supra. 


& Inventorising Marot’s Hebrew choices we noticed that at least in fifteen Psalm 
paraphrases Marot followed a reading that was exclusively PHH (.e., not PH, not PG). 
From the Trente Pseaulmes: Pss. 2,9; 2,12; 4 (see below); 7,4.7.12-13; 9,11; 10,9; 11,6; 
14,6; 37,1 (only GE43); 38,16; 130,6; 137; Five from the Vingt Pseaulmes: Pss. 43,1, 
45,8, 110,7; 118,26. This list does not claim to be exhaustive, only indicative. 

S Examples of changes in the semantic field caused by an increasing Hebraitas 
(concerning AN41 > PA41): Pss. 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 32, 37, 130; (concerning PA41/43 > 
GE43): Pss. 4, 7, and 37. Some of these instances will be discussed in extenso below. 

7 Reuben presents an instance in which Marot’s Psalm paraphrase in his final 
redaction suddenly echoes the PG again: Psalm 2,2 (Reuben, La traduction, pp. 91- 
3.). This example is not conclusive, since at this place there is no intrinsic difference 
between PG and PH. 
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Another observation might also be significant. In many Psalms we 
noticed a strong presence of the Gallicanum in the first version (Ms. 
2337/AN41). Where the Gallicanum collides with the Hebraicum these 
elements were subsequently filtered out before PA41. This suggests 
that Marot began his verse translations not so much with (only) a 
Hebraicum in front of him, but by simply putting the text he knew 
well (Gallicanum) into French metre, not particularly focussing on 
differences. When revisiting his first versions (drafts?), he gradually 
started to eliminate, not all phrasing from the Gallicanum, but only 
that which collided with the meaning in a Hebraicum. Another obser- 
vation might corroborate this ‘not-anti-Gallicanum attitude.’ Since 
versifying a text also means that in every verse (unit) a number of 
metrical feet has to be filled with content, and the Vorlage does not 
always supply enough material, the poet needs to fill the extra space 
with material from elsewhere. Many times Marot uses extra space to 
clarify the sense already present, sometimes he just fills it, but on a few 
occasions Marot fills the extra space with characteristic elements from 
the Gallicanum, either because he wanted to save these peculiarities 
from oblivion, or for convenience’s sake, or a combination of both. 
We here give two examples—there are more.® 


Psalm 1,5 

The Gallicanum reads: “Non sic impii: sed tamquam pulvis quem 
proijcit ventus,” the Hebrew word, translated with ‘pulvis’ in reality 
refers to ‘chaff.’ Marot translates: 


& Next to the examples given one can also take into consideration (no exhaustive 
list): Psalm 3,3 (‘bouclier & defenseur’); 4,7 (‘froment, vinée & huiles’); 7,10 (‘mon 
asseurance & mon pavoys’); 104,13 (‘dessus & pres’), and 130,6 (‘matin et sans sejour 
& plus matin que’). Marot is combining the PG with the Hebraicum by means of enu- 
meration, i.e., by placing elements from both texts in a list. The fact that this list has 
some numbers in common with the list in n. 66 suggests that on the one hand Marot 
really felt the urge to increase the degree of Hebraitas to a sufficient high level, and 
at the same time did not shy away from including as much as possible of the former 
standard text. In a way, like Lefèvre but for different reasons, Marot produced his 
Psalterium Conciliatum. This phenomenon has already been noticed by Becker, who 
however did not distinguish this strategy from the former (need of filling material). 
He gives examples from Pss. 1, 2, 4 and 8 (Becker, Clement Marots Psalmeniiberset- 
zung, pp. 29-30; cf. Reuben, La traduction, pp. 91-2.) 

© PG = PH, only in PHH we find the reference to chaff (e.g., Campensis: ‘veluti 
festuca’). 
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Pas les pervers n’auront telles vertus: 
Aïnçoys seront semblables aux festus, 
Et à la pouldre au gré du vent chassée. 


Psalm 113,1 

In a very simple way Marot saved the classical incipit of one of the 
famous Vesper Psalms: Laudate pueri. Where the Gallicanum reads 
“Laudate pueri Dominum, laudate nomen Domini,” the Hebraicum 
reads “Laudate servi Dominum....” Marot translates: 


Enfants, qui le Seigneur servez, 
Louez le & son Nom eslevez, 
Louez son Nom & sa haultesse: 


Like everyone else in the first half of the sixteenth century, Marot 
knew the Gallicanum. As he became more familiar with the Hebrew 
Psalter, he gradually became estranged from that text, something he 
probably did not see as a break but as a progression towards a better 
understanding of the Psalms themselves. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE EXAMPLE OF PSALM 4 


In order to find out what exactly Marot was doing when he made 
verse translations of the biblical Psalms, we performed a close read- 
ing of one Psalm paraphrase in all its versions and with an eye to all 
its aspects. We selected Psalm 4 as a suitable example (pars pro toto) 
for two reasons: (1) the text of this biblical Psalm forces the transla- 
tor to make some translation choices which are not only linguistically 
interesting, but will at the same time reveal a hermeneutic view on the 
Psalms in general; (2) we possess three consecutive versions of Marot’s 
translation of this Psalm that differ considerably, a state of affairs 
which enables us to follow what Marot did. In order to track down—as 
far as possible—how he worked and why he did what he did, we anal- 
ysed the different versions of this Psalm chronologically, focussing on 
translation choices and especially attentive to changes he made on the 
way (differences between the three versions). All this together might 
not only reveal his outlook on this Psalm, but also provide us with 
some key insights into Marot’s Psalm hermeneutics in general, which 
in turn might help us to situate his Psalm translation theologically. 


5.1 ‘The first version of Psalm 4 (AN41) 


AN41 represents the first version (Group I). In the texts below we 
have placed non-orthographical differences with other members of the 
same group in a ‘critical apparatus’ below the text. To trace the par- 
ticularities in this translation we juxtaposed it with the ‘standard text’ 
of this Psalm, the Gallicanum (PG), and added the Hebraicum (PH) 
only if it differed from PG (to have a simple indication of the PH-value 
of Marot’s translation). When Marot’s translation intrinsically differs 
from both, we will draw attention to it and mention the translation 
options of our reference group in a footnote. This might point to the 
PHH-value of Marot’s translation. What at first sight seems crucial 
phrasing is italicised, and a succinct comment is added after each verse 
pointing out the differences. Numbering and punctuation have not 
been touched, and in Marot’s text the orthography is original (only the 
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abbreviations have been resolved), thus giving an impression of some 
typical features of AN41.' 


Quincuplex Psalterium—PG [PH] Psalmes de David AN41 
In finem Psalmus cantici David. Psalme. II. CL.M. 


1 Cum invocarem exaudivit 1 Quand je tinvoque helas escoute 
me deus iustitiae meae: in o Dieu de mon droict & raison?? 
tribulatione dilatasti michi. mon coeur serré au large boute: 

2 Miserere mei et exaudi de ta pitié ne me deboute, 
orationem meam. mais exaulse mon orayson. 


Lefèvre’s numbering accentuates the fact that in PG/PH verse 1 is 
conceived as an introduction that looks back on what has happened 
(perfect tense), the actual prayer beginning in verse 2. Marot does not 
make this difference. He has four presentic invocations in succession. 


3 Filii hominum usquequo 2 Jusques à quand, ô gens humaines, 
gravi corde: ut quid diligitis ma gloire abatre tacherez? 
vanitatem, & quaeritis jusques à quand lés choses vaines, 
mendacium. Semper. & de mensonges toutes plaines 

[PH: Filii viri usquequo aymerez vous & cercherez? 


inclyti mei: ignominiose 
diligitis vanitatem quaerentes 
mendacium? Sela. ] 


2,1: Marot does nothing with the change between PG and PH: “filii 
hominum’ > ffiliiviri (menashuman beings’ >‘manly (virile) men’). 
2,2: the translation ‘ma gloire’ clearly suggests PH (non-PG). 
The enigmatic Hebrew sign ‘sela’ is not translated or even mentioned. 
The same goes for the ‘tituli’ above this (and other) Psalms. 


4 Etscitote quoniam mirificavit 3 Cognoistre devriez sans le dire, 


dominus sanctum suum: qu'entre *nous le seigneur treshault 
dominus exaudiet me cum pour son sainct m'a voulu eslire: 
clamavero ad eum. car quand à luy crie & souspire 
[PH: mirabilem reddidit jamais a m’exaulcer ne fault. 
dominus misericordem 
suum | 


! Based on the copy of AN41 in the library of the SHPF in Paris. AN41 can also be 
reconstructed using the notes in Defaux’s Cinquante pseaumes. In the transcription I 
have standardised the use of ‘i/j’ and ‘u/v. 

* AN41 has a question mark. Defaux transcribes this as an exclamation mark (Cin- 
quante pseaumes, p. 1). All other texts of Group I have a comma. 

> The difference is based on another reading of one character in the Hebrew text. 
Olivétan explains this in margine of his French Bible. We find ‘Gloire/Gloria’ with 
Olivétan, Felix, Pagninus. 
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3,1: ‘sans le dire’ has no counterpart in the original, probably a stopgap. 

3,2: In margine: “ou, tous’. Neither ‘nous, nor ‘tous’ are present in any of 
the originals. 

3,3: Marot follows the PG (non-PH) by leaving ‘sanctus’ as it is (‘sainct’).* 
Ifone combines ‘treshault’ with ‘eslire this almost renders ‘mirificavit, 
but influence from PH and PHH could also be surmised. The narrative 
first person identifies himself as God’s saint: ‘m’a voulu eslire.’ 


5 Irascimini & nolite peccare: 4 Tremblez & vous marrissez donques 
quae dicitis in cordibus de la faute sans plus pecher. 
vestris, & in cubilibus vestris pensez y; si pensastes onques 
conpungimini. Semper. en voz coeurs & lictz: & adonques 
[PH: Irascimini & nolite vous tiendrez quoys sans me facher. 


peccare: loquimini in 
cordibus vestris super 
cubilia vestra, e~ tacéte. | 


4,1: Marot does not in any way suggest that he translated ‘Irascimini’ 
(Be angry). This suggests a different original, probably PHH.° 
4,5: In the last part ‘tacete has been translated (PH, non-PG). 


6 Sacrificate sacrificium iustitiae 5 Et aprés faictes sacrifice, 

& sperate in domino: non point de bestes *seulement 
mais d'innocence & de justice: 
ayans espoir au Dieu propice: 
& non à aultre nullement. 


Marot expatiates on the meaning of ‘sacrificium iustitiae, introducing three 
elements which are not in any original: the ‘bestes, the ‘innocence, and 
‘non à aultre (‘Dieu seul). Although these may be paraphrastic elements 
intended to fill empty space, the implication is significant. 

5,2 In margine: *ou, proprement’. 


* Felix, Campensis: ‘sanctum’; Pagninus: ‘misericordem. The Hebrew word is 
‘chasied,’ as is exentensively explained by Bucer, who translated this as ‘bonum’ or 
‘bonitatus studiosum.’ For this, see ch. 8.2.1, p. 167. 

5 Olivétan: ‘a separe a soy le gracieux’ (Felix and Pagninus both have ‘segregavit’); 
Campensis ‘elegerit’; Bucer ‘selegit’; the entire phrase with Zwingli: ‘Dominus eum 
quem amat eripit.’ 

€ PHH: ‘tremblez’ (Olivétan), ‘contremiscite (Felix, Zwingli), ‘ (ex)pavete’ (Bucer, 
Pagninus). 

7 The ‘innocence’ is also present in Zwingli (‘sacrificium innocentiae’) and Campen- 
sis (‘...ita innocentia studeretis placare Deum’). All others (PHH) use a conjugation 
of ‘iustitia.’ The interpretation suggests influence from other Psalms in which similar 
things about sacrifices are said (e.g., Psalm 50). 
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multi dicunt quis ostendet 6 Vous dictes plusieurs, qui sera ce 


nobis bona? qui nous fera tous si heureux, 
7 Signatum est super noslumen de *veoir David vaincu en place? 
vultus tui domine: o seigneur, espans de ta face 
[PH: Leva super nos...] ta clarté sur moy & sur eux. 


Next to the completely different syntax (affecting the meaning), Marot’s 

translation draws our attention because it is very peculiar: 

6,1: The ‘multi (third person plural) are expressly identified as the 
enemies: ‘vous,’ (second person plural). 

6,3: In margine: ‘*ou, de le veoir vaincu en place’. The goods (‘bona’) the 
enemies long for are filled in: David defeated, conquered on the spot: 
‘David, vaincu en place.’ There is no original that indicates anything 
like this: the name of David is not mentioned at all. 

6,5: For this phrase Marot follows the modus of the PH: invocation (PG 
is perfectum’). He also makes explicit the addressee: ‘nos, which is 
rendered in the most inclusive way: ‘moy & eux, i.e., me and you (since 
‘multi’ = ‘vous’), in short: he includes his enemies in his prayer. 


dedisti laetitiam in corde meo. 7 Tu scais que liesse as donnée 


8 A fructu frumenti & vini & ordinairement à mon coeur, 
olei sui multiplicati sunt. au temps qu'ilz ont en grand’année 
[PH: in tempore frumentum de froment, dés fruictz, de vinée, 
& vinum erorum: de bon huylle, & d’autre liqueur. 
multiplicati sunt.] 


Marot follows the syntaxis of PH, but the enumeration of goods from PG 
is accepted (including ‘huylle, which is not in the PH) and even expands 
it with ‘autre liqueur’: to fill space and/or in need of rhyme? 


9 Inpaceinidipsumdormiam: 8 Encore en paix & amour bonne 


& requiescam. avec eux je reposeray. 
[PH: In pace simul] pourveu que ta bonté l’ordonne. 
10 Quoniam tu Domine car elle seulle espoir me donne, 
singulariter in spe: qu’en seurté regnant je seray 


constituisti me 
[PH:...securum habitare 
fecisti me] 


$ This might explain the version in margine in AN41, where the name of David is 
suppressed. 
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The meaning of ‘in id ipsum’ is uncertain. Marot’s ‘encore’ and ‘avec 

eux’ might be considered to be his own rendering, thus explicitly linking 

this verse to the former? 

8,5: No trace of the ‘habitare’ (PH) can be found. The phrase ‘regnant 
seray’ belongs to the semantic field of a king. 


critical apparatus 

v. 1,4 Ms. 2337: ‘reboute’ 

v. 3,2 Ms. 2337: ‘tous’; Vind. 3525: ‘vous’ (margin: ‘ou tous’); ST42/GE42: 
‘nous’; LY42: ‘vous.’ 

v.5,2 Ms. 2337 ‘de bestes proprement is crossed out, replaced by ‘au dehors 
seulement, once more corrected to ‘externe seulement’;!® ST42: 
‘seulement’; margin: ‘ou: proprement; GE42: ‘seulement’ 

v. 6,3 Ms. 2337: ‘de le veoir vaincu’; ST42/GE42: ‘de veoir David’ 

v.6,5 Ms. 2337: ‘la clarté 

v. 7,3 ST42/GE42: ‘ont ew 

v. 8,5 ST42/GE42: je is missing” 


Marot’s translation reveals its origins. In all verses we find traces of 
PH or even PHH, often clearly non-PG. At the same time PG remains 
visible. To summarise: 


v. 1. PHH: the tempora and modi ‘escoute/boute’ instead of ‘exaudivit/ 
dilatasti’ 

v. 2. PH/PHH (non-PG): ‘ma gloire’ 

v. 3. PG (non-PHH, non-PH): ‘sanctum suum,’ ‘son sainct? Perhaps 
PHH in the verb ‘eslire.’ 

v. 4. PHH (non-PG, non-PH): “Tremblez’; no trace of ‘Irascimini’ in 
Marot’s translation.” The word ‘tacete has been translated (PH/ 
PHH, non-PG). 

v. 5. A paraphrastic text, which deviates from any original. PHH is per- 
haps present in the word ‘innocence.’ 


° ‘Simul’ (PH and Felix), ‘pariter (Pagninus), ‘cum illis’ (Bucer), ‘ensemble’ (Olivé- 
tan), ‘tuto igitur (Zwingli), ‘sine metu’ (Campensis). ‘In idipsum’ is a graecism based 
on the literal (ad verbum) translation of the LXX, nì tò atò perfectly normal in 
Greek (an adverbial phrase meaning ‘together’ or ‘at the same time’), but mysterious 
and intriguing in Latin. Augustine heard a reference in it to the holy name of God 
(See e.g., Confessiones 9.4.11 (meditating on Psalm 4) and 12.7.7). 

10 V, 5,2: The ideas in Ms. 2337 resemble those of Campensis, who writes about 
‘externis sacrificius.’ 

1 V.8,5: This means that in the hymn books there is one syllable lacking. But perhaps 
‘seurte’ was understood as a three syllable word: cf. ‘seureté’ in Ms. Cod. Vind. 3525. 

12 The apostle Paul quotes this text according to the Greek translation (Eph. 4,26), 
rendered exactly conform the PG by Jerome: ‘Irascimini et nolite peccare. The root 
of the Greek verb used in the LXX, òpyń, which renders the Hebrew verb ‘r-g-z’ 
(litt. ‘to tremble’) quite adequately as they both refer to a strong emotion, originally 
not exclusively associated with anger. Bucer (‘contremiscite vel expavescite’) gives a 
French equivalent: “Galli dicerent, vous debvries trambler, & avoir horreur.” (Psalmo- 
rum libri, 1532, 27r°). 
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v. 6. A paraphrastic text, which introduces David into the poem, not 
present in the original. PH/PHH (non-PG) is discernible in the 
prayer mode of the last part of this verse. 

v. 7. PH in syntax, PG (non-PH, non-PHH) in the enumeration (‘huylle’ 
of the harvest). 

v. 8. PG, or at least does not sound like PH (PHH). 


The most important aspect of this translation, however, is not its mixed 
PG-PH-PHH character (not much of a surprise after our general 
assessment in the previous chapter), but the simple observation that 
Marot’s choices and interventions reveal a focus on the dramatic side 
of the Psalm, i.e., the narrative behind it. On the basis of a rhetorical 
analysis of the Psalm he has made clear who is speaking to whom and 
about what. He inserted personal pronouns at places where they are 
not present in the original: v. 3,2 (‘entre nous’ or: ‘tous’); v. 3,3 (‘m'a 
voulu eslire’), v. 8 (avec eux’). Once he even changed the subject of an 
entire phrase: v. 6,1 (“Multi dicunt’ rendered as “Vous dictes plusieurs’) 
thus putting these words in the mouth of the same persons who were 
scolded in the previous verses. In v. 6,5 he reveals the referents of ‘nos’ 
in a quite inclusive manner, rendering ‘nos’ by ‘sur moy & sur eux.’ 
In the same verse he has taken his time, and quite some paraphrastic 
liberty, to make explicit the desire of David’s addressees: ‘Quis ostendit 
nobis bona?, which according to Marot should be interpreted as: Who 
will make us happy by seeing David defeated? (‘heureux de veoir David 
vaincu en place’). 

Taken together this suggests that Marot tried to render (and hence, 
understood) the Psalm as a narrative unity, almost scenic, histori- 
cally anchored in David’s biography. The fact that he felt compelled 
to meticulously indicate who in this Psalm is speaking to whom about 
what, combined with the fact that there is a chaos in variant readings 
exactly at one of those points where Marot spells out so explicitly who 
the actors are (v. 3,2), suggests that Marot’s vision was not exactly 
self-evident nor familiar. If read carefully Marot’s verse translation 
tells the following story. 


5.1.1 Narrative construction 


David is calling for God’s help (v. 1), because ‘people’ (v. 2 ‘gens 
humaines’) are trying to bring him down by destroying his glory and 
honour. Immediately after this prayer to God, he addresses these 
enemies directly. They are the ‘vous,’ to whom the speech is directed 
(vv. 2-6). The content of his speech is: God is on my side (v. 3: ‘m’a 
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voulu eslire, son sainct’), so you should tremble and sin no more 
(v. 4) and perform the right sacrifices, that God may be propitious 
(v. 5). In v. 6 the climax is reached, when David unveils the deepest 
wish of his enemies: ‘Many among you say: when will the time of our 
utmost happiness come, that we will see David, defeated on the spot?’ 
Having thus put into words the evil thoughts of his enemies, David 
turns to God and prays: ‘Lift up your face and shine upon me...and 
them’ (‘sur moy & sur eux’), thus praying for his enemies, whom he 
does not begrudge their earthly goods; he rejoices when he sees them 
eating and drinking abundantly. Peace being established between 
David and his enemies (‘avec eux’) he can sleep safely, because God 
has restored his kingdom. This is quite an unusual narrative, not for 
a modern reader, but for sixteenth-century readers. One only has to 
compare it by way of contrast with the commentaries and paraphrases 
most widely read at the time.” 


1. Lefèvre d’Etaples, according to his Quincuplex Psalterium (1509/13), 
understands this Psalm as a prayer for the vocation of the Gentiles, 
that they may reject their idols, adore Christ, be enlightened by the 
Spirit and through the enjoyment of the Eucharist gain eternal life. 
The fact that he does not mention David is not surprising, given his 
rigorous opposition to any historical explanation of the holy Book.“ 
His own interpretation is proposed in the ‘Titulus’ (paraphrastic ren- 
dering of the text), which immediately follows his triple text edition 
and is further argued in the ‘Adverte. He summarises it expressis ver- 
bis in the final part of his book, in the ‘Argumentum’ above the two 
remaining Psalteria, his own Conciliatum and a Vetus Latina: “Psal- 
mus de vocatione gentium reiecta idolorum vanitae, mirifica legis 
Christi introductione, illuminatione gentium, & augmentatione eccle- 
siae, a communione libamis sacrosancte panis & vini eucharistiae.”’° 


5 For full titles and descriptions of the works referred to, see ch. 4.1.2.1 (Latin 
Psalters in the sixteenth century). 

14 We remember the condescending and depreciatory tone in which Lefèvre in his 
preface to the Quincuplex referred to the ‘historical David’ (Rice, Prefatory Epistles, 
p. 195); see ch. 4, n. 13. In the title of this Psalm the prayer is explicitly assigned to David 
(as most Psalms are, and all of the first book: Pss. 1-41). The historicity of this attribu- 
tion was not doubted in the sixteenth century, but most interpreters were not particu- 
larly interested in a concrete historical setting, since David was primarily a prophet. 

5 The second part of the Quincuplex begins at folio 233. In the first part the same 
line of thought is expounded in the ‘Titulus’ and the ‘Expositio continua.’ The term 
often used is ‘propheta in spiritu loquitur.’ The identification of the Gentiles as the 
people whom David (= the Prophet) is addressing is based on the fact that they are 
addressed as ‘fillii hominum’; their sin is located in their idolatry, probably triggered 
by the word ‘vanitas’ in verse 2 (Lefévre’s verse 3). The ‘Sanctum’ is Christ; The modus 
and tempus of PG in v. 7 (Marot v. 6) has been preferred above the prayer modus 
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2. In 1524 (Psalterium auctum, incorporating some results of PHH) 
the same Lefèvre still reads the Psalm entirely typologically, but with 
ecclesiastical accents and a less universal outlook: “1 Oratio ecclesiae 
in spiritu. 4 Verba exhortationis spiritus CHRISTI de evocatione eius 
ad pater, & exauditione eius pro nobis. 7 Confessio spiritualis laeti- 
tiae propter adventum CHRISTI. 8 Fructus passionis, & sacramentum 
panis & vini. 9 Ab eo tempore secura dormitio fidelium in spe gloriae 
per resurrectionem CHRISTI.” 

3. Luther lectured several times on the book of Psalms and was much 
indebted to Lefèvre’s Quincuplex. His interpretation does not differ 
much, even when in many cases he acknowledges the superiority of 
the reading of the PH and introduces some elements of it in his trans- 
lation. His lecture course on the Psalms in the early 1520s was com- 
pleted by Johannes Bugenhagen, who published a commentary (with a 
laudatory recommendation by Luther and Melanchthon) in 1524. The 
opening line of the Summa of Psalm 4 immediately shows the applica- 
tion Luther accords to this Psalm, which goes way beyond the histori- 
cal vicissitudes of David: “Propheta & quisquis fidelis gloriatur ad eum 
vel de deo, quasi in conspectu carnalium hominum qui viam crucis 
irrident....”!” 

4. In a revised edition of the Latin Psalter of Felix Pratensis (1526), ‘Argu- 
menta’ were added above each Psalm. The one heading Psalm 4 reads: 
“Increpatio Iudaeorum, literam vanam sine spiritu quaerentium, & 
invitatio ad Christum suscipiendum.”"® 

5. Martin Bucer, in his Psalmorum libri quinque (1529/32), often refers 
to the usual Christian interpretations (and applications) of this 
Psalm, but the core of his explanation is an attempt to understand 


(PH), since ‘Signatum est...lumen vultus tui’ more clearly refers to the incarnation. 
The prophet delights when he sees them eating and drinking the Eucharist. The final 
phrase (lying down and sleeping) refers to the eternal rest. 

16 The ‘Argumentum’ follows the verse numbering, which is still the same as in the 
Quincuplex. 

17 The evolution in Luther’s exegesis of this Psalm can be followed in Erwin Mühl- 
haupt, D. Martin Luthers Psalmen-Auslegung (Gottingen, 1959), pp. 54-78, which fol- 
lows Luther’s views from the Dictata super Psalterium (1513/15), via his Operationes in 
Psalmos (1519/21), his Coburg lectures (1530, V. Dietrich, 1559), a 1536 sermon until 
his final translation of the Psalms (1545). Although the concrete application may differ, 
it is always the gospel/Christ that is at stake. Two remarks and one example: Luther’s 
personal attachment to the PG is noteworthy (he simply refers to it as ‘translatio nos- 
tra’), as is his constant reference to Jerome (‘interpres noster’) concerning the Hebrai- 
cum; and Psalm 4,3 (‘filii viri’) in Luther’s translation: “Lieben Herrn / wie lang sol 
meine Ehre geschendet werden?” is as such already masterly but becomes entirely PHH 
in the marginal note: “(Herrn) Das ist/Jr grossen Hansen und was etwas gelten wil.” 

18 This ‘Argumentum’ happens to be identical to Luther’s summary in his Dictata 
super Psalterium (1513/15): “Scheltrede gegen die Juden, die nur den leeren Buchstaben 
suchen ohne den Geist, und Einladung und Vermahnung, Christus anzunehmen.” 
(translation in Mühlhaupt, Luthers Psalmen-Auslegung. p. 55). 
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the entire Psalm within a particular historical context: the time when 
King David was threatened by a conspiracy of the Princes of Israel 
and his own son Absalom. The Argument that precedes the transla- 
tion suggests this historical setting and offers a corresponding sum- 
mary: “Benevolentiam erga se Dei, ac praesens in coniuratione 
Abeshalomi, auxilium praedicat, procerum Israelis contra se conspir- 
antium dementiam arguit, ad resipiscentiam revocat, tum de restituta 
DOMINI beneficio, rerum abundantia, pace & securitate gloriatur.”” 

6. In a verbose ‘Argumentum’ above this Psalm in his Elucidatio in omnes 
Psalmos iuxta veritatem Vulgatae (1531), Franciscus Titelmans pro- 
poses a general application of the Psalm, taking as a hermeneutic key 
the term ‘filii hominum.’ The Psalm sketches the condition humaine: 
men (‘Adamites’), fallen from their state as God’s image, are called to 
repent by the prophet, David, who refers to Christ, the spiritual illumi- 
nation and the Sacraments. The conviction that all Psalms in one way 
or another refer to Christ is omnipresent in this commentary. Very 
characteristic and commonplace is Titelmans’ interpretation of the 
phrase ‘In finem’ in the Titulus of this and many other Psalms: “absque 
magna difficultate refererunt ad Christum Dominum, quoniam (iuxta 
Apostoli sententiam) finis legis est Christus.””° 

7. In Psalmi Davidici ad hebraicam veritatem castigati (1530), Cardinal 
Cajetan provides this summary after the texts of both the PG and his 
own translation according to the Hebrew, before he begins the explana- 
tion: “David profugus a facie saulis, hortatur suos ut sciant quod deus 
solus qui elegit eum audiet causam iustitiae eius & adimplebit promis- 
sionem suam: interim tamen non dubitent, sed vacent iustis operibus 
& sperent in deo tacentes: quia non a tempore sed a deo erit expecta- 
tum bonum.” To help the reader understand the narrative, he begins 
his explanation with the following hint: “Persona loquens propheta est, 
recitans quaestionem suorum.””! 


The result of this survey is that there are only two candidates for agree- 
ment with Marot’s ‘down-to-earth’ historical interpretation of the 
Psalm: the Strasbourg reformer Martin Bucer and Cardinal Cajetan. 
However, when it comes to the identification of the adversaries 
they part company, because Bucer suggests the historical context of 
the conspiracy of Absalom (the setting mentioned in the title of the 
previous Psalm), whereas Cajetan supposes that this Psalm is about 


1 Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 24v°. The ‘Argumentum’ of 1529 (33r°) shows only 
syntactical differences. 

2 Titelmans, Elucidatio (Antwerp, 1531), 7r°/v°. In Reynerius Snoy, Psalterium 
Davidicum paraphrasibus brevibus illustratum (Antwerp, Hillenius van Hoochstraaten, 
1535); NK 1907, the interpretation has been woven into the Bible text: “In finem legis 
qui Christus est.” 

*1 Cajetan, In Psalmi Davidici (Venice, 1530), 7r°. 
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David fleeing from Saul. If we move on to the first official edition of 
Marot’s Psalm paraphrases (PA41), the first four words of the added 
Argument immediately reveal Marot’s opinion: ‘En la conspiration 
d’Abschalom.’ 


5.2 ‘The first revision of Psalm 4 (AN41>PA41) 


To enable a quick comparison we copied both texts in their entirety, 
for clarity suppressing the marginal variants of AN41; Italics in PA41 
indicate the most notable changes, italics in AN41 denote major simi- 
larities. It is immediately clear that after verse 2 the similarities become 
rare, and only in the final lines do we see AN41 reappearing in PA41. 
Marot clearly re-worked this Psalm thoroughly. Another novelty of 
PA41 is the Argument above each Psalm. Psalm 6 was also introduced 
as such, but Ms. 2337, AN41, and GE42 do not have it. In our biblio- 
graphical survey we established that these Arguments appear for the 
first time in Ms. 2336, where the phrasing is slightly more verbose than 
in PA41.” Reading the Argument explains the ‘scenario’ Marot had in 
mind while creating his narrative structure. 


Psalmes de David AN41 Trente Pseaulmes PA41 
Psalme. III. CL.M. Argument du Quatriesme Pseaulme. 


En la conspiration d’Abschalom, il 
invocque Dieu: reprent les princes 
d’Israel conspirans contre luy, les appelle 
à repentance: & conclud qu’il se trouve 
bien de se fier en Dieu. Pseaulme pour 
ung prince qu’on veult deposer de son 
throsne. 


Pseaulme Quatriesme à ung verset pour 
couplet à chanter. 


Cum invocarem, exaudivit me. 


2 Comparison of the different versions of this particular Argument is impossible, 
since in Ms. 2336 the first nine Psalms are missing completely, as is the first (and 
major) part of Psalm 10. 
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1 Quand je t’invoque, helas escoute 1 
O Dieu de mon droict & raison? 
mon coeur serré au large boute: 
de ta pitié ne me deboute, 2 
mais exaulse mon orayson. 


2 Jusques à quand, ô gens 3 
humaines, ma gloire abatre 
tacherez? jusques a quand 
lés choses vaines, & de 
mensonges toutes plaines 
aymerez vous & cercherez? 


3 Cognoistre devriez sans le 4 
dire, qu entre nous le seigneur 
treshault pour son sainct m’a 
voulu eslire: 
car quand à luy crie & souspire 
jamais a m’exaulcer ne fault. 


4 Tremblez & vous marissez 5 
donques de la faute sans plus 
pecher. pensez y; si pensastes 
onques en voz coeurs & lictz: 

& adonques vous tiendrez 
quoys sans me facher. 


5 Etapres faictes sacrifice,non 6 
point de bestes seulement 
mais d’innocence & de justice: 
ayans espoir au Dieu propice: 
& non a aultre nullement 


6 Vous dictes plusieurs, 7 
qui sera ce, qui nous fera 
tous si heureux de veoir 
David vaincu en place? 
o seigneur, espans de ta face 
ta clarté sur moy & sur eux. 


7 Tuscais que liesse as donnée 8 
ordinairement a mon coeur, 
au temps qu’ils ont en 9 
grand année 
de froment, des fruictz, de 
vinée, 
de bon huylle, & d’autre 
liqueur 


Quand je tinvocqu¢, helas escoute, 
Dieu qui scais mon droit & raison, 
Mon cueur serré, au large boute, 

De ta pitié ne me reboute, 

Mais exaulse mon oraison. 


Jusques à quand (ducs, capitaines) 
Ma gloire abatre tascherez? 
Jusques à quand emprises vaines, 
Sans fruict & d’abusion plaines 
Aymerez vous & sercherez? 


Scachez (puis qu’il le convient dire) 
Que Dieu pour son roy gracieux 

Entre tous m'a voulu elire: 

Et si à luy cri¢ & souspire, 

Il m’entendra de ses haulx cieulx. 


Craignez le doncq sur toute chose, 
Sans plus contre son vueil pecher: 
Pensez en vous ce que propose, 
Dessus voz lictz, en chambre close, 

Et cessez de plus me fascher. 


Puis, offrez juste sacrifice, 

De cueur contrit, bien humblement, 
Pour repentance d’ung tel vice: 
Mettant au seigneur Dieu propice 
Voz fiances entierement. 


Plusieurs gens dient, qui sera ce, 
Qui force bien nous fera veoir? 
Et crient, Seigneur, par ta grace, 
Espands la clarté de ta face 
Dessus nous, fais nous en avoir. 


Mais” plus de joye mest donnée 

me fiant en toy (Dieu treshault) 

Que n’ont ceulx qui ont grand année 
De froment & bonne vinée, 
D’huyles & tout ce qu’il leur fault. 


# Not ‘Car plus de joye...,’ as stated in the critical apparatus in Defaux, Cinquante 


pseaumes, p. 246. 
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8 Encore en paix & amour 10 Si quen paix & en seurté bonne 
bonne avec eux je reposeray. Coucheray & reposeray. 
pourveu que fa bonté Car (seigneur) ta bonté l’ordonne: 
l’ordonne: car elle seulle espoir Et elle seulg espoir me donne, 
me donne, qu’en seurté regnant Que seur & seul regnant seray. 
je seray 


Some observations and remarks: 


- In PA41 the Latin incipit, which functioned as the Psalm’s name, 
heads the Psalm and is cited according to the PG. 

- The numbering of PA41 collides with the phrase printed above the 
Psalm: ‘à ung verset pour couplet à chanter,’ but coincides with the 
numbering of Lefèvre d’Etaples (see above), in both his Quincuplex 
and his Psalterium auctum. The observation that this numbering is 
quite unique, that in the two other cases where an unusual num- 
bering is present in PA41 the oddity also coincides with Lefèvre’s 
numbering, and that the numbering stops entirely after Psalm 8, 
strongly suggests that the poet and/or the editor first tried to create 
concordance with Lefèvre, but when instead of concordance discord 
emerged the entire project was dropped, never to be taken up again.” 


Expofition du Pfeaulme Quatriefme, Fox. 
Pais me refucilleray R 
Et fans peur veilleray, Argument du Quatrie {me 
Ayont Dieu pour ma garde. Pfeaulme. 


#Enlacôfpirati d'Abfchalom,il Tuocque Dieu: reprét 


Cent mil hommes de front les princes d'Ifrael confpirans contre luy,les appelle à 


Craindre ne me feront, repentance:& conclud qu'il fe trouue bien de je fer en 
Encor qu'ilz l'entreprinfent, Dieu. Pfeaulme pour vng prince qu'on veult depofer 
Et q on de fon throfne. 

que(pour m'eltonner) F 
Clorrg & enuironner Pfeaulme Quatriefme à yng ver- 
De tous coftez,me vinfent. 


{et pour couplet à chanter. 


Vien doncq,declaire toy 


a Cumi iuit me, 
Pour moy,mon Dicu,mon Roy, minuocarem exaudiuit me. 


Qu on raoe Vand ie t'inuocqug,helas efcoute, 
Et qui leur aks ase 1 Dicu qui {cais mon droit & raifon. 
P é à 
En feurs bouches peruerfes, 2 Do 
» 
C'eft de toy(Dieu tre{haule) Mais exaulfe mon oraifon. 
De qui attendre faul é aor 
vray fecours & defenfes 3 Tufques à quand(ducs,capitaines) 
Car fur ton peuple eftends Ma gloire abatre tafcherez? 
Neu SEA Tie tense lufques a quand emprifes vaines 
Ta grand beneficence. P Sans fruict,& d’abufion plaines 


Aymetez vous, & fercherez? 


b ii 


Figure 3. Marot, Trente Pseaulmes (Paris, E. Roffet, [1541]), blv°-b2r°. 


# The verses of the first eight Psalm paraphrases (except for Psalm 3) are indicated 
in margine by means of Roman numbers, which are often not at quite the same height 
as the lines of the text. Three times (Pss. 4, 5, and 8) the numbering is not consistent 
with the ‘verset’ indication above the Psalms. For both the absence of numbering in 
Psalm 3 and the curious numbering of Psalm 4, see fig. 3 above). 
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- The changes are considerable, not only in poesia, but also concern- 
ing the narrative, which has become much clearer: major exegetic 
choices have been made more transparent and explicit, in confor- 
mity with the summary above the Psalm, i.e., the Argument. 

- The Argument is unequivocal: the background of this Psalm is not 
the universal story of Christ and the Gentiles, or of Christ and the 
Church, or of Christ and the Jews, or of Christ and ‘mankind,’ but 
the Psalm is situated in the history of Israel. To be even more pre- 
cise: the Psalm is linked to a specific and crucial moment in King 
David’s biography, the conspiracy of Absalom. The Argument 
begins by signalling this context. Although this historical setting 
is not mentioned in the Bible text, it serves as hermeneutical key 
to the entire Psalm. What is more: the Psalm is not only allocated 
to that particular time and place in history, but is itself also part 
of that history; Psalm 4 is understood as David’s prayer—then and 
there—to God, followed by a speech addressed to the conspirators 
(identified as the ‘princes of Israel’). They are called upon to repent. 
Their insurrection is against God’s will, in whom David, the elected 
king, trusts.” 

- This detailed summary is exactly reflected in the translation itself. It 
even appears to have already been at the background of AN41, but 
as there was no Argument to inform us of this we had to deduce it 
from the text itself. Once we know that this Psalm is a prayer/speech 
of David’s, against the background of a particular conspiracy, we 
notice that some elements have been embroidered somewhat (we 
follow the numbering of PA41): The enemies (v. 3,1) are addressed 
in their function and identified as ‘ducs, capitaines, as the princes 
and generals who are conspiring with Absalom, and no longer in 
general as ‘gens humaines’ (filii hominum’). These identifications 
were already announced in the Argument. The same princes can 
also be found in Bucer’s Argumentum (‘proceres’), who subsequently 
explains this reference in extenso in his commentary. They can also 
be found in Campensis’s Paraphrasis. The mysterious phrase about 
the ‘saint’ of God (v. 4,5—a remnant from PG: ‘sanctum suum’) is 
replaced by the unequivocal but quite surprising ‘Que Dieu pour 
son roy gracieux, / Entre touts m'a voulu eslire,” which in passing 


# The story of this palace revolution is told in 2 Samuel 13-19. 

*° In his ad verbum Bucer refers to ‘Israelis proceres, and concerning the Hebrew 
word (‘i-sh’) he remarks that “nonnumquam praecipuum virtutemque singulari prae- 
ditum virum significat.” Campensis: “Vos principes viri? 

7 The appearance of ‘roy gracieux’ is quite unexpected, considering the Hebrew 
Vorlage (ch-s-i-d), but is also found in Olivétan: ‘a choysi pour soy le gracieux.’ In 
a note to his article on Marot’s Psalter, M. Albaric, ‘Le psautier de Clement Marot, 
pp. 239-40, suggests that Olivétan might have used Cajetan’s Psalmi Davidici ad 
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also solves the dilemma of AN41 whether it should be ‘nous’ or 
‘tous’ (see above). The change of “Tremblez’ into ‘Craignez’ (v. 5,1) 
we will discuss when we deal with GE43, where ‘Tremblez returns. 
In verse 6 the call to repent is not a general exhortation any more, 
nor is the object fuzzy (the reference to ‘bestes, ‘justice,’ and ‘inno- 
cence’ is gone); instead one specific crime is mentioned (‘ung tel 
vice’): the conspiracy itself. And finally: the phrase used to fill the 
space has not been taken from the general discussion about what 
kind of sacrifices are pleasing to God, but has been adapted to the 
situation: a king speaking to his subjects. Their repentance should 
be ‘de cueur contrit, bien humblement. Although more suitable, it 
still remains filling material. 

- Not all changes are in concordance with the narrative as found in 
AN41. In the final part of the Psalm the meaning has been altered, 
so that the narrative has changed. In verse 7 the subject has been 
restored: not ‘Vous, but ‘Plusieurs dient’ (‘Multi dicunt’). The iden- 
tification of ‘vous’ et ‘plusieurs’ is still active, but Marot apparently 
wanted to stay closer to the original, both in syntax and idiom, since 
the explicit reference to ‘David, not mentioned in the original text, 
is undone. The most important change in verse 7, however, is that 
the subject of the second prayer (‘Leva super nos’) has changed. 
In AN41 it was David, now it is tied to ‘Multi dicunt’: ‘Plusiers 
dient...et crient: David’s enemies. The referent of ‘nos,’ conse- 
quently, has also shifted: “Espands la clarté de ta face / dessus nous, 
fais nous en avoir’: David’s inclusive ‘nous’ (‘sur moy & sur eux’) 
has become the exclusive ‘nous’ of David’s enemies. They are calling 
for God’s favour for themselves, and themselves only: quite a shift 
in meaning. At the beginning of verse 8, the prominent position of 
‘Mais’ (“Mais plus de joye’) very precisely marks the opposition that 
in PA41 is created between the conspirators and David: ‘them’ and 


hebraicam veritatem castigati (Venice, 1530): “Et cognoscite quoniam sperare fecit 
dominus gratiosum sibi.” (suggested emendation: ‘sperare’ must be ‘separare’). How- 
ever, just to show the risk of circular reasoning: Felix Pratensis, in his first Latin trans- 
lation (1515), offers three translations for this particular Hebrew word: ‘sanctum, 
‘misericordem, ‘gratia plenum.’ This triple translation choice is mentioned by Titel- 
mans in his Annotationes from the Hebrew, explicitly referring to Felix (Titelmans, 
Annotationes, 1r° (1H). Ergo: The experiment of assigning a direct source to Marot’s 
translation on the basis of the discovery of a similar translation found with someone 
else easily produces false results. 
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‘me.’ This corresponds to the fact that in the verses 8-9 the colour- 
less temporal link between ‘my delight’ and ‘their joy’ of AN41 is 
replaced by a clear comparison: ‘plus de joy... que.’ This revision is 
concordant with some of the members of PHH.” In verse 9, finally, 
no trace of ‘avec eux’ can be found any more. This has important 
exegetical consequences: In AN41 peace was restored whereas in 
PA41 it is not, but even that does not prevent David from sleeping 
in peace: he trusts in the Lord, who guarantees his continuous reign. 
All elements of this translation are in complete harmony with the 
Argument that heads it. 


This survey reveals much about Marot’s ideas about what a Psalm is or 
can be: a historical prayer. It is also significant that Marot—on the one 
hand—feels free enough to make the text as transparent as possible 
regarding the ‘plain meaning,’ even using a conjecture as a histori- 
cal setting, and on the other hand adjusts some periphrastic passages 
of his earlier version to create a closer affiliation with the original 
text (using PHH). The fact that the entire narrative of this Psalm was 
borrowed from Martin Bucer, who in turn borrowed it from David 
Kimhi, is more than a linguistic curiosum; it is a hermeneutical stance: 
sensus planus. 


5.2.1 The Argument 


As we already noticed, Marot’s translation and the Argument heading 
it are completely in agreement. The Argument Marot might have found 
with Bucer, although he did not simply translate it literally, or copy 
all of it. Only the first part (the proposed historical setting) has been 
translated, the final phrases of Bucer’s Argument have been replaced 
by phrases of Marot’s own making.” 


238 Olivétan in margine (Aucuns: depuis le temps: ou, plus que au temps du grain), 
Zwingli (‘maiorem, quam ipsi habeant’), Campensis (‘potius’). Bucer, Felix, and Pagni- 
nus stick to the temporal translation. 

# A literal translation in French (based on the Argumenta of the 1529 edition) 
heads the French Psalms (Lefévre/Caroli) in Le livre des Psalmes of 1532 (see ch. 4, 
n. 34 (p. 137)): “David presche la benevolence de Dieu envers luy, & comme dieu 
luy ayda pressentement en la coniuration de Abeshalom. Et redargue la follie des 
principaulx de Israel conspirantz contre luy, les revocant a recongnoissance. Apres, il 
prent glorification de labondance de biens, de la paix & seurete restituee par le don 
de dieu.” Remarkably, this is a faithful translation of Bucer, and differs from Marot’s 
with respect to both content and idiom. 
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IN PSALMVM Q VART VM 


G  toperfonam mutat, & Deum alloquitur. Et, inquit, faper populum tuum bes 
nediio tua,hoc eft, Ta Deus populum tuum, id eft, tibi fidentes, feruare foles, 
bonifq cumulare, Id enim benedidionis nomine in fcriptura fignificatur. 
Hoccum pijs maximopere memorandum penficulandüma fit, Vates Selab adie 
cit, Er certè,fi haic uni fententiæ fidem habere poffemus „unius Jehouæ effe ,ut 
faluet,neq beneficentiæ eius quenquàm, nifi ipfius populum,hoc elt,ab ipfo fiz 
de pendentes participes euadere poffe quid non liberet pro ipfo contemnere, 
quam plena fiducia,ipfius nos uoluntati addiceremus  Auge ergo nobis fidé, 
tuig cognitionem 6 Deus,quifi nos ad te non trahis, & bonitatem tuam prior 
oftendis,ultrôg exhibes,infælici errore ufq circumaéti, falutis hoc eft, rux be: 
nediétionis perpetus expertes erimus . 


AR GVM E N T V M PSA L- 
MI QVARTI- 


Eneuolentiam erga fe Dei,ac prefens in coniuratione Abcshalomi, auxilium predicat, procerum 
Afraclis contra fe confprr a ntium dementiam arguit ad rcfipr{centiam revocat,tum dereftitula DO 
M1 N 1 bencficio,rcrunt abundantia pace ex fecuritate gloriatur - 


PSALMVS QUARTVS IN GENERE MI Xs 
to,partim Zuxapisindg partim vebersxdg. 


Ræfuliin Neginoth Ode Dauidis, 

Inuocanti mihi annue 6 Deus,uindex iuftitix 
mez,coartato expedi {pacium,miferere mei , & au 
| di deprecationem meam, 
g| O uiri quoufg; meam gloriam côuertitis in des 
4| decus,rebus ftudetis inanibus, {pes perfequimini 
= mendaces? Selah. 

Cognolcitequod Ichouah , ett qui bonitati ftudct,fibi felegit,intérs 
que egregios haber, lehouah audiet,cum iplum inclamauero, 
Commouemini, caucte peccare, reputate in ftratu omnia cum cor: 
de ueftro,& conquiefcite, Selah, 
6 Cedite hoftias cam cultu iuftitiæ, & in lehouah fiduciam habete. 
7  Mbltiapudfedicunt,utinam liceat cernere quod optamus : at tu ir 
radia nobis ò Ichouah iubare afpectus tui, 
8 Quodillis iam framenta & uinum copiofe proueniunt, perfudifti 
cormeum lætitia. 
Nunc pace cum illis fruar,dabo me quieti, dormiam fecurus :nam 


9 tu ò Ichouahmemeoiure,& tuto habitare donas. 
Primas uerfus in Præfatione explicatus cft, 

N inuocando me,refponde mihi Deus iuflitie mee,cum coartarer,dilataflimibi , mife» 

reremei,er audiprecemmeam-)  DauidiKim:indubicatumeft, & hunc 

| Pfalmum de coniuratione Abeshalomieffe compofitum, fecundü 

2 illam ergo eum enatrabimus. Secundus hicuerfus Profopopeia 

= habet, Nam inducit fe Vates ceu iam periculo coniurationis depres 
henz 


Verfus erz 
ad ucrbum, 


Figure 4. Martin Bucer, Psalmorum libri quinque (ed. 1532), 24v°. 
Argument, translation ad sensum, and the beginning of the explanation 
of Psalm 4. 
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Bucer Marot 

Benevolentiam erga se Dei, ac En la conspiration d’Abschalom, il 
praesens in coniuratione invocque Dieu: reprent les princes 
Abeshalomi, auxilium praedicat, d’Israel conspirans contre luy, les 
procerum Israelis contra se appelle a repentance: & conclud 
conspirantium dementiam arguit, qu’il se trouve bien de se fier en 


ad resipiscentiam revocat, tum de Dieu. 
restituta DOMINI beneficio, rerum 
abundantia, pace & securitate 

gloriatur. 


This final difference is as telling as the initial correspondence, since 
it coincides exactly with a difference in translation choices between 
Bucer and Marot. Marot did not include that part of Bucer’s Argument 
in his own simply because he disagreed with Bucer on the interpreta- 
tion of the final verses of the Psalm. In his commentary Bucer pro- 
vided two plausible interpretations, the first in accordance with both 
his Argumentum and the Hebrew text, the second disagreeing with 
his Argumentum but still in accordance with the Hebrew text.” If one 
analyses both, Marot seems to have opted for the second, while Bucer 
preferred the first. The disagreement begins in v. 6 (v. 7 in PA41). 
As an answer to the question of David’s enemies ‘quis ostendit nobis 
bona?, where ‘bona’ must be understood as implying the fall of David, 
according to one line of thought, David decides to ‘repay evil with 
good”! ‘Although many still may want my (David’s) downfall, I wish 
them well, i.e., that God’s face may shine upon us all (‘nous’-inclu- 
sive in AN41). Therefore he will rejoice when their earthly blessings 
overflow (his wish is fulfilled). Thus peace being restored he can sleep 


3% “Bifariam [= twofold, dw] haec exponuntur, & utrique expositio ni consonant, 
cum Psalmi argumentum, tum verba. Prior expositio, quam Ebraei ponunt....” is the 
version Bucer prefers. At the end the ‘Ebraeï are mentioned: “Hanc tradunt expo- 
sitionem: R. David Kimhi, & Aben Ezra.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 28v°). The 
other possible ‘expositio’ sets ‘them’ (the enemies, the ungodly) being prosperous 
against ‘me’ being even happier because God’s benefaction surpasses their goods. This 
interpretation is implied in every translation that uses a comparative, such as Marot’s 
PA41. 

%1 “Erit ergo sensus. Multi isti hostes mei, apud se cogitationibus vota ingeminant, 
o si tandem quod cupimus, quod bonum nobis querimus, videre liceatt [sic] nimirum 
prostratum Davidem. Ego autem contra oro, ut tu Deus nos, me & illos benevolo 
aspicias vultu faveas, benigne iuves. Opto enim malum illorum vincere bono.” (Bucer, 
Psalmorum libri, 1532, 28v°). 
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quietly and secured.’” Retroactively we notice that Marot has followed 
Bucer completely in his first translation: AN41. If one rereads this verse 
translation with this knowledge in the back of one’s mind, almost all 
phrasing in AN41 becomes self-evident, especially the peculiar pres- 
ence of ‘David vaincu’ in verse 6 (not in the Bible text or any other 
commentary) and the ‘en paix...avec eux’ in v. 8.: We will juxtapose 
these verses with the corresponding phrases from Bucer’s commentary 
(italicising the main resemblances): 


(commentary ad verbum): 
6 Vous dictes plusieurs, qui sera ce, hostes intelligit, qui continuis 


qui nous fera tous si heureux votis optabant cernere Davidem 

de veoir David vaincu en place? extinctum .... videre liceatt [sic] 

O seigneur, espans de ta face nimirum prostratum Davidem. Ego 
ta clarté sur moy & sur eux. autem contra oro, ut tu Deus nos, 


me & illos benevolo aspicias vultu 
faveas, benigne iuves. 


(translation ad sensum): 
8 Encore en paix & amour bonne Nunc pace cum illis fruar, dabo me 
avec eux je reposeray. quieti, dormiam securus. 
pourveu que ta bonté l’ordonne: 
car elle seulle espoir me donne, 
qu’en seurté regnant je seray 


As explained above, Marot opted for the second interpretation of 
these final verses in PA41, in which the prayer for God’s favour is 
put into the mouth of the conspirators and peace is not restored, but 
the opposition between David and the conspirators becomes total. But 
even when the conspirators have become successful, David is superior, 
because he trusts in God, who will never let his chosen king down. 
Having established this, we notice that the difference in the Arguments 
exactly corresponds with the different translation choices. Bucer adds 
the restoration of prosperity and peace to the things about which 
David glorifies (‘gloriatur’), while Marot concludes by simply stating 
that David contents himself by trusting in the Lord (‘conclud qu’il se 
trouve bien de se fier en Dieu’): a tiny but telling difference. 


2 Bucer’s translation ad sensum: “Multi apud se dicunt, utinam liceat cernere quod 
optamus? At tu irradia nobis ô Iehovah iubare aspectus tui. Quod illis iam frumenta 
& vinum copiose proveniunt, perfudisti cor meum laetitia. Nunc pace cum illis fruar, 
dabo me quieti, dormiam securus: nam tu ô Iehovah me meo iure & tuto habitare 
donas.” This interpretation—as so often with Bucer—was unique at the time. (Bucer, 
Psalmorum libri, 1532, 24v°). 
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As we already noticed the historical setting is hypothetical but tra- 
ditional (it was borrowed from the preceding Psalm). Nevertheless, for 
Bucer this particular historical background is scriptural by implica- 
tion, for he begins his commentary by mentioning it together with its 
source (David Kimhi): “Davidi Kim: indubitandum est, & hunc Psal- 
mum de coniuratione Abeshalomi esse compositum, secundum illam 
ergo eum enarrabimus.”*’ Next to the content we also note the word 
‘enarrabimus’: The Psalm will be (and wants to be) told. What Bucer 
and Kimhi have in common is the preference for a ‘sensus planus’; 
‘derek ha—peshat’ as it was called by Kimhi, who was the champion 
of this in the early thirteenth century.** His Psalms commentary was 
printed in 1477 and many of his ideas were included in the ‘Rabbinic 
Bibles’ of the early sixteenth century.” The impact of this historical 
interpretation was amplified enormously by der Dritte im Bunde, Clé- 
ment Marot, who was not afraid to make his Psalm translation trans- 
parent, even occasionally offering a sensus planus based on conjectures. 
Since Marot’s Arguments were often printed together with his Psalm 
paraphrases, not only in PA41 and GE43 but also in many of the sub- 
sequent hymn books of the reforming Church, this way of interpreting 
Psalms became—potentially—common knowledge. 

We conclude that while transposing this biblical Psalm into the 
French language, Marot appears to have based himself from the begin- 
ning (even when still in the semantic field of the PG: ‘sanctum,’ ‘huylle’) 
on the commentary of Bucer, first simply following him (AN41), then 
showing more independence by not only choosing his own words, but 
also making his own exegetical decisions, which he found in Bucer’s 
commentary, but were not necessarily his first option (PA41). Marot 
therefore seems to have taken his job very seriously. 


33 Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 24v°. See fig. 4 on p. 176. 

* Kimhi used “the methodology of Ibn Ezra and the elder Kimhis, stressing sci- 
entific philological analysis and de-emphasizing homiletic digression. Unlike these 
predecessors, however, Kimhi relied heavily on rabbinic literature, distinguishing 
between perush or interpretation which conformed to his standards of peshat, and 
purely homiletical interpretations or derashot, many of which he included nonetheless 
for added interest. In his exegesis too, Kimhi strove for clarity and readability in an 
attempt to depart from the compression and obscurity of his predecessors.” (Encyclo- 
pedia Judaica, sub ‘Kimhi, David’). 

35 See ch. 4.1.2, n. 18 (p. 131). Bucer owned a 1517 copy of the Rabbinic Bible, thus 
having at his disposition the entire commentary on the Psalms by David Kimhi. 
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5.2.1.1 Memo I: Marot with Bucer versus Lefèvre (contra Defaux) 

At this point a thesis of G. Defaux turns up: He claims that at crucial 
moments Marot sided with Lefèvre d’Etaples contra Bucer, because 
of the historical interpretation propagated by the last and rejected by 
the first. As a basis for this thesis Defaux mentions the fact that Marot 
twice dropped an Argument of Bucer’s above a Psalm and replaced it 
with a clear christo-typical Argument (Pss. 2 and 45). We will discuss 
this subject in extenso later, but will already say here that at least in 
Psalm 4 Marot wholeheartedly sided with Bucer, and thus is found 
to be completely opposed to the explicit advice and Argumentum of 
the highly revered Master Lefèvre, who abhorred the use of historical 
hypotheses to explain a Psalm.* 


52.12 Memo II: Arguments are linked with Marot (contra Mayer) 
Almost en passant we have refuted the suggestive theory of Mayer’s 
that the Arguments should be considered no part of Marot’s Psalm 
paraphrases (because either placed there by an editor and/or just cop- 
ied from another source). The Arguments were indeed derived from 
another source. Many Arguments are almost literal translations of 
Bucer’s, but the fact that Marot deviates from Bucer’s text is at the 
same time a clear indication that the Arguments printed above his 
Psalms were made (translated and edited) by him and should thus 
be considered to express his idea of what a particular Psalm is about. 
Therefore, it is not only permitted to include them in a theological 
assessment of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases, but even mandatory. 


5.3 ‘The last revision of Psalm 4 (PA41>GE43) 


As already noticed in our survey in Chapter 2, the last revision was 
not as drastic as the first, but still considerable and sometimes affecting 
meaning, as indeed is the case in Psalm 4. The text that was changed is 
italicised in the table below. In order to facilitate referencing, we har- 
monised the numbering of the verses in PA41 (GE43 does not contain 
any numbering). 


% Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 48-51; see below, ch. 6.3. 


THE EXAMPLE OF PSALM 4 


Trente Pseaulmes PA41 


Argument du Quatriesme Pseaulme. 


En la conspiration d’Abschalom, il 
invocque Dieu: reprent les princes 
d’Israel conspirans contre luy, les 
appelle a repentance: & conclud 
qu’il se trouve bien de se fier en 
Dieu. Pseaulme pour ung prince 
qu’on veult deposer de son throsne. 


Pseaulme Quatriesme à ung verset 
pour couplet à chanter. 


Cum invocarem, exaudivit me. 


1 Quand je tinvocqué, helas escoute, 
Dieu qui scais mon droit & raison, 
Mon cueur serré, au large boute, 
De ta pitié ne me reboute, 

Mais exaulse mon oraison. 


2 Jusques à quand (ducs, capitaines) 
Ma gloire abatre tascherez? 
Jusques à quand emprises vaines, 
Sans fruict & d’abusion plaines 
Aymerez vous & sercherez? 


3 Scachez (puis qu’il le convient dire) 
Que Dieu pour son roy gracieux 
Entre touts ma voulu elire: 

Et si a luy cri¢ & souspire, 
Il m’entendra de ses haulx cieulx. 


4 Craignez le doncq sur toute chose, 


Sans plus contre son vueil pecher: 


Pensez en vous ce que propose, 
Dessus voz lictz, en chambre close, 
Et cessez de plus me fascher. 


5 Puis offrez juste sacrifice, 
De cueur contrit, bien 
humblement, 
Pour repentance d’ung tel vice: 
Mettant au seigneur Dieu propice 
Voz fiances entierement. 


6 Plusieurs gens dient, qui sera ce, 
Qui force bien nous fera veoir? 
Et crient, Seigneur, par ta grace, 
Espands la clarté de ta face 
Dessus nous, fais nous en avoir. 
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Cinquante Pseaumes GE43 
Argument du quatriesme Pseaume. 


En la conspiration d’Absalon, il 
invoque Dieu: reprend les princes 
d’Israel conspirans contre luy, les 
appelle à repentence: & conclud 
qu’il se trouve bien de se fier en 
Dieu. 


Pseaume III 


Cum invocarem, exaudivit me. 


Quand je invoque, helas escoute, 
O Dieu de ma cause & raison, 
Mon cueur serré, au large boute, 
De ta pitié ne me reboute, 

Mais exaulce mon oraison. 


Jusques à quand, gens inhumaines, 
Ma gloire abattre tascherez? 
Jusques à quand emprises vaines, 
Sans fruit & d’abusion pleines 
Aymerez vous & cercherez? 


Sçachez, puis qu’il le convient dire, 
Que Dieu pour son Roy gracieux 
Entre tous m’a voulu eslire: 

Et si à luy crie & souspire, 

Il mentendra de ses hautz cieulx. 


Tremblez donques de telle chose, 
Sans plus contre son vueil pecher: 
Pensez en vous ce que propose, 
Dessus voz litz, en chambre close, 
Et cessez de plus me fascher. 


Puis offrez juste sacrifice, 

De cueur contrit, bien humblement, 
Pour repentence d’un tel vice: 
Mettant au Seigneur Dieu propice 
Vos fiances entierement. 


Plusieurs gens disent, qui sera ce, 
Qui nous fera veoir force biens? 
O Seigneur, par ta saincte grace, 
Vueilles la clarté de ta face 
Eslever sur moy & les miens. 
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7 Mais plus de joye mest donnée Car plus de joye mest donnée 
me fiant en toy (Dieu treshault) Par ce moyen (ô Dieu treshaut) 


Que n’ont ceulx qui ont grand’ Que n’ont ceux qui ont grand’ année 
année De froment & bonne vinée, 
De froment & bonne vinée, D’huyles & tout ce qu'il leur fault. 


D’huyles & tout ce qu’il leur fault. 


8 Siqu’en paix &enseurtébonne Si qu’en paix & en seurté bonne 


Coucheray & reposeray. Coucheray & reposeray. 

Car (seigneur) tabontéPordonne: Car Seigneur, ta bonté l’ordonne: 
Et elle seule espoir me donne, Et elle seule espoir me donne, 
Que seur & seul regnant seray. Que seur & seul regnant seray. 


Observations and remarks: 


- The shortening of the Argument, omitting the indication of the 
metre and the usage hint is a general characteristic of GE43, as is the 
absence of numbering and the modern orthography (‘un’ instead of 
‘ung,’ ‘haut’ instead of ‘hault etc.), but no ‘e-barré.’ Spelling ‘Roy’ 
with a capital ‘f (v. 3) is characteristic for GE43, but does not imply 
a christological reference since it is an orthographic phenomenon 
based on the preferences of the printer Jean Girard (All ‘Roys’ are 
capitalised: see e.g., Psalm 72), as is the opposite: only direct refer- 
ences to God were printed with initial capital by Roffet. 

- Twice Marot undoes a change of PA41. In verse 4 “Craignez’ has 
been replaced by ‘Tremblez, thus restoring his original choice for 
the translation of ‘contremiscite, expavete,’ which—according to 
Bucer’s explanation—renders a Hebrew verb with a very rich con- 
notation. More important seems to be that the change of subject 
in verse 6, which was present in AN41, removed in PA41 (‘Plu- 
sieurs gens dient...et crient...’), has been restored. In the first 
part a multitude still cries out for ‘the good, but in the second 
part David takes over and prays: “Leva super nos.’ Nevertheless, 
this does not imply that Marot also returned to his former inter- 
pretation (i.e., Bucer’s). In that case, he should have restored the 
‘nous -inclusive in the second part of this verse, but instead we read 
a ‘moy’-extensive (‘sur moy, & les miens’), which is equivalent to 
a ‘nous’-exclusive. Notwithstanding the new allocation of subjects 
in verse 6, the opposition between ‘the conspirators ‘and ‘David’ is 
maintained in the rest of the Psalm: they might be enjoying earthly 
goods, David is rejoicing because he trusts in God. 
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- How meticulously Marot corrected his poem can be deduced from 
the fact that he changed two tiny little details in verse 7, both con- 
cerning the connection between verse 6 and 7. The prominent ‘Mais’ 
(introduced in PA41), necessary because the entire verse 6 was put 
in the mouth of his enemies, is replaced by ‘Car’ because in GE43 
there is no change of subject any more (David is the subject of the 
prayer in verse 6). At the same time the beginning of the second 
line of verse 7 (‘me fiant en toy’) has become superfluous, since 
David had already put his fate in God’s hand in verse 6 (saying the 
prayer: ‘Leva super nos’). Hence, this phrase has been replaced by 
a simple reference to that fact: ‘Par ce moyen.’ The final verse cor- 
roborates this state of affairs. 

— The removal of the explicit ‘ducs, capitaines” (v. 2,1) is intriguing. 
Was it too free, too far removed from the biblical filii viri’? Never- 
theless, the authority of Bucer and Campensis might have assured 
Marot that ‘filii viri’ indeed refers to princes or virile men. On the 
other hand, Marot does not restore the ‘gens humaines (AN41) 
but leaves the reference to the conspirators intact, only adding two 
characters: ‘gens inhumaines,’ closer to the original text (in spirit, 
not in letter) and still crystal clear in its reference: David’s enemies, 
the conspirators. 


We conclude that Marot’s revision in GE43, although not as impressive 
as the revision in PA41, is connected to a re-interpretation of certain 
verses, apparently originating in a desire on the one hand to translate 
as correctly as possible, and on the other to present an understandable 
and consistent narrative. The motives for some other changes remain 
obscure. We will investigate this phenomenon in more deatil when we 
systematically compare the version of the Trente Pseaulmes of PA41 
with GE43 in Chapter 9. 


5.3.1.1 Memo III: Consensus Marot-Calvin in the last revision? 
(Jeanneret) 

Michel Jeanneret has suggested that there is a striking similarity 
between the changes made by Marot during this final revision in 
Geneva (1543) and the exegesis in Calvin’s Psalms commentary of 
1557/58.” This commentary postdates Marot’s translation by more 


37 In Librum Psalmorum commentarius ([Geneva], R. Estienne, 1557), CO 31-32. 
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than a decade, ruling out the possibility of a serious assessment of the 
two. Well aware of this, Jeanneret did not claim truth for his theory 
of a unique consensus Marot-Calvin, but only stated that he had not 
found any counter-indication. This Psalm is one of his examples.” 
And indeed, Calvin mentions that some people assume the conspiracy 
of Absalom to be the historical background, but he himself prefers 
(while not ruling out the Absalom theory) to place the Psalm in the 
context of the troubles David had while persecuted by Saul. Concern- 
ing the idiomatic phrase ‘filii viri, Calvin does mention the theory that 
noblemen are meant, but strongly rejects this idea. He understands 
this expression as referring to the presumption on the part of David’s 
enemies. A note from the French version of his commentary also 
informs the reader that filii vir? in Hebrew can denote ‘virile men.”” 
In GE43 Marot changed ‘ducs, capitaines” into ‘gens inhumaines.’ Ergo 
Marot’s change is in concordance with Calvin’s commentary. Restor- 
ing David as the subject of the prayer ‘Leva super nos’ also establishes 
consensus with Calvin, who mentions this as the only possible inter- 
pretation. Our provisional conclusion is that Jeanneret’s theory about 
a consensus Marot-Calvin still stands. We will return to this subject 
when we assess the general significance of the last revision.“ 


38 Jeanneret, Poésie et tradition biblique, pp. 80-3, Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, 
p. 41. Similar ideas can be found with Becker in 1921 (see Clement Marots Psal- 
menübersetzung, p. 27). 

3 CO 31, 59: “Filios autem non Adam vel hominis, sed viri appellans, obiter eorum 
arrogantiam perstringere videtur. Neque enim quibusdam Hebraeis assentior, qui 
proceres notari putant. Sed potius ironica est concessio, qua eorem insolentiam sub- 
sannat: quia nobiles et cordati sibi esse videbantur, quum tamen caeca duntaxat eos 
rabies ad nefarios conatus impelleret.” 

# See ch. 9.2. 


CHAPTER SIX 


MARTIN BUCER’S HERMENEUTICS 


The choice how to summarise a Bible text is always based on an under- 
standing of the text, and thus reflects exegetical and hermeneutical posi- 
tions (or choices, if made consciously). Arguments, as these summaries 
in the sixteenth century were often called, were meant to orientate 
the reader concerning the content of the Psalm and often also sug- 
gested an application. As such they reveal the translator’s (or editor’s) 
own hermeneutics more than the translation itself can do: Arguments 
make explicit. In the in-depth analysis of Psalm 4 we saw that the 
narrative in Marot’s translation corresponded exactly to the Argument 
above the Psalm. Its careful redaction shows both Marot’s dependence 
on and independence of Bucer’s Argument. The analysis also showed 
his serious attitude towards translating the Psalms.’ It can hardly be 
doubted that Marot himself translated the Arguments to accompany 
his Psalm paraphrases.’ The presence of the usage hint (‘Pseaulme pro- 
pre pour...’) at the end of the Argument in Ms. 2336 and in PA41 and 
related manuscripts links Marot’s translation to the devotional aspect 
of the Book of Psalms and has formal links with Athanasius’s Letter to 
Marcellinus, which was often included in popular Psalm publications. 


! Should we surmise a scholarly intention (presumption) on Marot’s (or his 
editor’s) behalf? The use of terms like ‘Argument, ‘Exposition du Pseaulme’ (in the 
page header above the translation) in PA41 strengthens this impression: ‘Argumen- 
tum’ is the common term for a summary used by scholarly authors like Lefévre, Bucer, 
Titelmans; ‘Expositio’ is the term for Lefèvre’s paraphrastic rendering of the entire 
Psalm (‘Expositio continua’). 

? Bucer’s Arguments were translated into French in 1531/32 for the hybrid transla- 
tion of the French Psalter which appeared in 1532 in Alençon (Simon Du Bois), Le 
livre des Psalmes. Another (slightly corrected) version of this French translation of the 
Arguments graced the 1542 Dolet edition of Olivétan’s translation of the Psalms (see 
ch. 4, n. 34 (p. 137) and n. 37 (p. 138), also for references). Marot’s translation differs 
considerably from this dual (and faithful) translation of Bucer’s Arguments, which 
corroborates the thesis that Marot himself took care of their translation to use for his 
paraphrases; for the analysis of the Argument of Psalm 4, see ch. 5.2.1. 

> This is a tract about the usefulness of the Psalms for personal devotion; it contains 
hints which Psalm to use in what situation. In his Quincuplex Lefèvre provides a sepa- 
rate entry at the end, in which he also assigns a particular ‘propriety’ to every Psalm. 
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We will return to this aspect at the end of this chapter, when we take 
a closer look at a number of Arguments. Looking for hermeneutic 
aspects, the most important question to ask is: to what extent does 
the similarity of Marot’s and Bucer’s Arguments correspond to a simi- 
larity in their hermeneutics, and is it possible to proceed from this 
to a conclusion concerning Marot’s theological stance?* The present 
status quaestionis was largely set by G. Defaux, who in his edition of 
the Cinquante Pseaumes on the one hand confirmed the strong link 
between Marot and Bucer, but on the other hand went into great 
lengths to show that the two cases (Psalm 2 and Psalm 45) in which 
Marot did not follow Bucer are crucial with respect to the christologi- 
cal understanding of the Psalms.° He suggests that Marot in the end 
returned to Lefevre’s position. To be able to properly assess this matter 
we will have to establish the exact degree of correspondence between 
Bucer’s and Marot’s Arguments (and thus between their outlook on 
the Psalms) first; then discuss the hermeneutics that underlies Bucer’s 
Psalms commentary of which the tenor of the Arguments is a spin- 
off; having done this, we might be able to assess Defaux’s claim about 
the decisive impact of the Arguments on which the authors differ, 
analysing them in their proper context (analysis of Psalms 2 and 45). 
After that we will turn to Marot’s Arguments in order to establish 
which Psalm hermeneutics is prevalent there, and so hope to get very 
close to what one might call Marot’s Psalm hermeneutics. 


Many editions of the Paraphrasis and Enchiridion Campensis contained a translation 
of this Letter by Reuchlin. 

+ After Ph.A. Becker, Clément Marots Psalmeniibersetzung (Leipzig, 1921) discov- 
ered the correspondence between Bucer’s and Marot’s Arguments surprisingly little 
has been done with this insight apart from repeating it. The question whether this 
correspondence also includes a general hermeneutical agreement was hardly ever 
addressed in a way transcending the level of a yes-no argumentation. And indeed, 
noticing similarities is not enough to conclude to an intrinsic agreement, nor is dis- 
cussing the number of matching Arguments relevant as such. In his critical edition of 
the Psalms (1995) G. Defaux often refers to Bucer, but his assertions on the agreement 
or disagreement between the Arguments (pp. 46-51, 254) also remain incidental and 
lack substantiation. 

5 “...trente quatre Arguments de Marot ne sont en fait rien d’autre qu’une traduc- 
tion littérale, ou quasi littérale, des Arguments correspondants de Bucer. Et sur les 
quinze qui restent, treize d’entre eux viennent aussi incontestablement de lui; mais 
Marot les a en général condensés et allégés, recomposés en visant la brièveté et à 
l'énergie du trait. Les deux derniers-il s’agit des psaumes II et XLV, n’ont au contraire 
rien de commun avec les leçons que propose Bucer.” (Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, 
p. 46). A number of Bucer’s Arguments is reproduced on p. 47; the analysis of the 
Arguments of Psalms 2 and 45 is found on pp. 48-51. 
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6.1 Marot’s use of Bucer’s Arguments 


The bulk of Bucer’s Arguments consists of a descriptive summary of 
the content of the Psalm, in which very often a particular setting is 
included based on the way the Psalm is interpreted in the commen- 
tary. Only a few Arguments contain an explicit hermeneutical hint, 
which is always christo-typical.f We will start our own analysis by pro- 
viding some figures in order to establish what we are talking about: a 
quantification of the similarities between the Arguments in Bucer’s and 
in Marot’s texts. In establishing this we have to be aware that inter- 
pretational, syntactical, or idiomatical similarities between two Psalm 
exegetes or translators as such are not enough to suggest a relation, let 
alone dependence or theological concord. 

With respect to this we note that of the thirty Arguments above the 
Trente Pseaulmes (1541) five seem to have been formulated indepen- 
dently of Bucer’s Arguments.’ All others are literal translations, sum- 
maries, or more or less free variations of his Arguments. In other words: 
the nature of the similarities observed in twenty-five out of thirty cases 
transcends the level of two translators by chance having opted for the 
same phrasing of a summary of the same text. A special case is the 
Argument above Psalm 6. In the separate edition (plaquette) it seems 
to have been formulated independently of Bucer. In the Miroir edition 
of 1533 elements of Bucer’s Argument have been incorporated in the 
original Argument, and in PA41 the Argument has been rephrased to 
follow Bucer’s (by now also Marot’s) style of Arguments.* Only one 


€ Of the 49 we researched, only the Arguments of Pss. 18, 22, 72, 110, and 118 name 
Christ, an extremely low figure in the early sixteenth century. One Psalm is interpreted 
as a prophecy in the literal sense (Ps. 50). To this list Marot adds Psalms 2 and 45. 

7 Pss. 2, 10, 12, 24, 137. 

$ Because the translation of Psalm 6 might have taken place before the second edi- 
tion of Bucer’s commentary appeared, we also provide the Argument from the 1529 
edition, which differs slightly. Bucer (1529, 47r°): “Ardentem precationem, egrotatione 
pressi, & mortem, ne illa gloria Dei aliquid obscuretur, vehementer horrentis, tum de 
restituta sibi salute gloriantis, atque hostibus suis pie insultantis, continet hic psalmus.” 
Bucer (1532, 36v°): “Precatio est, multo vehementissima, intolerabiliter aegrotantis & 
mortem, ne illa gloria Dei aliquid obscuretur, plurimum horrentis, tum de restituta 
sibi salute gloriantis, hostibusque suis pie insultantis.” Marot: plaquette (before 1533): 
“Lafflige de longue maladie (quant a la letre) prie icy ardamment pour sa sante recou- 
vrer, puis tout acoup sesjouyst de la garison, & de la honte de ses enemys.” Miroir 
(1533): “L’Affligé de longue maladie (quant à la lettre) prie ardemment icy pour sa 
santé, ayant horreur de la mort, & desirant (ains que mourir) glorifier encores le nom 
de DIEU. Puis tout a coup s’esjouit de la guarison recouverte, & de la honte de ses 
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Argument was changed after the first publication in PA41 (and this 
only in GE43, not in PA43): the Argument of Psalm 10. The first half 
of the original Argument has been replaced by a translation of Bucer’s 
Argument, thus reducing the number of non-Bucerian Arguments to 
four out of thirty.? Of the Arguments in the Vingt Pseaulmes (1543) 
only one out of nineteen is not based on a literal translation of Bucer’s 
Argument (Ps. 45).'° This quantitative survey confirms the impression 
of a substantial link between Marot’s and Bucer’s Arguments. 

When analysing the five Marot Arguments that are not based on 
Bucer’s Arguments we observed that in these five cases (four belong- 
ing to the Trente Pseaulmes, one to the Vingt Pseaulmes) the sum- 
mary or interpretation of the Psalm Marot provides in his Argument 
does not contradict Bucer’s interpretation and—if one takes a closer 
look at these diverging Arguments—it becomes apparent that Marot 
might well have based himself not on the Bucer’s Argument but on 


ennemis.” PA41: “David malade à l’extremité, a horreur de la mort, desire avant que 
mourir glorifier encores le nom de Dieu. Puis tout à coup se resjouyt, de sa convales- 
cence, et de la honte de ceulx qui s’attendoyent a sa mort.” 

° PA41: “Icy les biens vivans se plaignent à Dieu que toutes manieres de meschantz 
regnent au monde, dont les povres & petits sont oppressez: & y sont descriptes les mes- 
chancetez dont envers eulx usent les mal vivans.” GE43: “Ce Pseaume, est une priere 
contre les pervers, nuysans, & malicieux hommes, qui par dol & par force, oppressent 
les bons, & les plus foybles: & y sont descritz, l’orgueil, & les moyens dont envers 
eux usent les mal vivans.” Bucer (1532): “Praecatio est contra perversos, malitiosos & 
importunos homines, qui tum dolo, tum vi, quoscumque possant inocuos, sed inopes, 
deserios, adflictos, opprimunt, obterunt, conficiunt, in que simul intollerande horum 
superbia, inpietas, & nocendi tam artes, quam conatus, describuntur.” Trying to find 
a reason for this change, Defaux suggests that Marot, while translating Bucer’s Argu- 
ment, transforms the prayer of Psalm 10 into an attack on Etienne Dolet, whose name 
has been ‘inserted’ into the new formulation: “une priere contre les pervers, nuysans, 
& malicieux hommes, qui par dol et par force, oppressent les bons.” This theory is 
based on (and at the same time functions as substantiation for) another hypothesis, 
i.e., that in 1542 the quarrel between Marot and Dolet had flared up because Dolet 
had published L’Enfer and/or had omitted the Arguments in publishing the Psalms. 
Although published twice (as an article in BHR and in the introduction to Cinquante 
pseaumes, pp. 54-60), Defaux’s hypothesis only proves the truth of Mt. 7,7. 

10 Marot seems to prefer conciseness. Often, verbose Arguments (especially when 
they are descriptive and enumerative) have been shortened, sometimes considerably. 
The Arguments in the Vingt Pseaulmes are generally shorter than in the Trente Pseaul- 
mes, although occasionally Marot maintains a wordy Argument even there (e.g., Ps. 
107). The tendency to condense the Arguments can be observed many times when one 
compares the version of the first manuscript in which they appear (Ms. 2336) with the 
first official edition (PA41). If there is a difference, PA41 is shorter, mostly omitting 
terms in an enumeration that are either considered to be redundant (Ps. 113: ‘et sa 
prudence’ in the phrase ‘selon son arbitre et sa prudence.’ Bucer has ‘suo arbitrio’) or 
imprudent (Ps. 14: PA41 suppresses ‘et hereticques,’ not present with Bucer at all). 
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an introductory passages of the familiaris explanatio from the same 
commentary. Introducing his explanation Bucer sometimes offers a 
kind of second Argument, of a less summarising character but typify- 
ing a Psalm in a more general way, often also providing a preliminary 
statement about the interpretation of the Psalm. As we noticed, Bucer 
seldom allowed these kind of elements into his Arguments, which gen- 
erally focus on the (narrative) summary of the Psalm itself. Let us look 
at these five cases in more detail: 


- Psalm 2. Bucer’s Argument is an enumerative summary of the con- 
tent, Marot’s Argument is a short hermeneutic typification of the 
Psalm, stressing the figurative way in which this Psalm speaks about 
Christ: “Icy veoit on comment David & son royaulme, sont vraye 
figure & indubitable prophetie de Jesuchrist & de son regne.”"' This 
typification is analogous to, and in some of the wording even an 
exact match of, the typification Bucer provides, not in the Argu- 
ment but in the first lines of his explanation.” The reference to 
Christ is not the most noticeable (that is commonplace, and also 
present in Bucer’s Argument), but rather Marot’s explicit statement 
that the reference to Christ is generated figuratively, i.e., through 
the historical person of “David and his reign’ and not directly (as is 
one of the typical features of Lefèvre’s Psalm hermeneutics)."° 


1 Bucer (Argument): “Inanes Dei, mire importunis, sed plane irritis conatibus 
contra Christi regnum ruere, Deo patre, hoc interim foelicissime provehente, & illos 
opininone citius exturbante, eoque unam viam salutis esse iurare in verba Christi, 
eiusque se fidei committere.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 13r°). 

12 Instances of correspondence on the idiomatical level have been italicised: “De 
Christi servatoris salvifico regno canere hunc Psal. apud neminem orthodoxorum 
unquam dubitatum est, cum praeter Paulum, alii quoque discipuli cum eum de 
Christo interpretati sint. Sed sicut pleraque alia de Domino vaticinia, non absque 
typo, & eo, regni Davidis, cantata libenter agnosco, ita in praesenti spiritum sanctum 
in eodem Davidem Christum adumbrasse nullus inficiar.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 
1532, 13v°). 

B As mentioned above, Defaux (Cinquante pseaumes, p. 49) sees a différend 
between Marot and Bucer at this point, and suggests that Marot consciously deviates 
from Bucer in order to join Lefevre. A basic flaw in Defaux’s reasoning is that he does 
not distinguish between ‘allégorie et allégorie’ as is the title of a fundamental chapter 
in Henri de Lubac, Exégèse Médiévale. Les quatre sens de l’Ecriture, Paris, 1964, pp. 
125-49. Lubac refers to the fact that modern theorists usually distinguish between 
typology (exegesis that produces spiritual meaning, using the historical context as a 
basis) and allegory (exegesis that produces spiritual meaning, claiming this to be the 
real meaning of the words and thus skipping factual history). The first type of allegory 
(typology) is Bucerian; the latter Lefevrian. For a more detailed discussion see below. 
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- Psalm 12. Marot differs from Bucer in that he provides a histori- 
cal reference in the Argument. The reference itself, including some 
of its phrasing, is found in the beginning of Bucer’s explanation.”* 
If Marot presents a historical setting in his Argument and Bucer 
keeps silent about it, it often concerns a Psalm in which the head- 
ing of the biblical Psalm (Titulus) refers to a historical setting. Since 
Marot—unlike Bucer—did not translate these headings (they form 
no part of the prayer itself), he had to insert this information else- 
where if he considered it crucial. The only place available to him 
was the Argument." 

- Psalm 24. Bucer’s Argument provides a lengthy recapitulation 
of the vicissitudes of the holy Ark of the Covenant before it was 
brought to Jerusalem (1 Sam. 6), followed by a summary of the 
Psalm, which Bucer interprets as a hymn made by David in advance 
for the solemn entry of the Ark in the temple, which had yet to 
be built. The entire Argument contains 90 words. Marot confines 
himself to simply mentioning the same facts in one line: “David 
feit ce Pseaulme pour dire quand on ameneroit l’arche où habitoit 
la divinité, dedans le temple que Salomon devoit faire.” 

- Psalm 137. Bucer gives an enumerative summary of the content 
of the Psalm, Marot provides a typification, which—once more— 
appears to have been derived from Bucer’s commentary.'® 

- Psalm 45. This is the only time in the Vingt Pseaulmes Marot for- 
mulates an Argument of his own. The way he constructs it is similar 
to the procedure used in Psalm 2 and Psalm 137: Where Bucer pro- 
vides a summary of the content of the Psalm, Marot limits himself 
to a general typification: “C’est le chant nuptial de Jesuchrist et de 
son eglise soubz la figure de Salomon et de sa principale femme, 


| italicised similar phrases: Marot (PA41): “Il parle contre les flatteurs de la cour 
de Saiil, qui par flatteries, dissimulations & arrogance, estoient molestes a chascun & 
prie Dieu y donner ordre.” Bucer (beginning of the explanation) explains that this 
Psalm is probably composed “contra eos..., qui Schaule rege primas in regno habe- 
bant, homines perditi, fraudibus, iniuriis, & arrogantia omnibus molesti.” (Bucer, 
Psalmorum libri, 1532, 59r°). 

15 This kind of insertion from the Titulus in the Argument can be noticed in Pss. 
7, 12, 51. Never does the historical setting Marot inserts in his Argument differ from 
Bucer’s. 

16 PA41: “C’est le cantique des prestres, Levites & chantres sacrez de Hierusalem, 
captifz en Babylone.” Beginning of Bucer’s explanation, in which he describes the 
exiles: “Inter hos Sacerdotes fuerunt, atque Levitae, sacrique Cantores.” (Bucer, Psal- 
morum libri, 1532, 317v°). 
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fille de Pharaon.””” This summary does not contradict Bucer’s inter- 
pretation, but concords fully with Bucer’s typification of this Psalm 
in his commentary, in which he also highlights the christo-typical 
interpretation, using the terms ‘typus’ and ‘praefiguratio.’ The prin- 
cipal phrases (descriptive terms) of Marot’s Argument can be found 
in Bucer’s explanation." 


G. Defaux used the difference between the Arguments above the two 
(traditionally) messianic Psalms (Ps. 2 and Ps. 45) to place Marot theo- 
logically in the neighbourhood of Lefèvre d’Etaples, i.e., in opposition 
to Bucer.” In the Praefatio of his commentary Bucer had not only 
expressed his doubts about the use of the quadruple sense, but also— 
speaking of allegorical interpretations—referred interested readers to 
other books in which they could find what they were looking for.” The 
above summary, which highlights the close relationship of Bucer and 
Marot, suggests not only that the pertinence of Defaux’s utterances on 
this point may be questioned, but also that things might well be the 
other way around: with regard to the Arguments it seems more likely 
that Marot and Bucer are in the same camp and find themselves placed 


7 Bucer: “Laudant filii Korah regem Shlomoh a dignitate formae, & gratia eloquen- 
tiae, fortitudine, potentia, splendore, & magnificentia, cum in se, tum in coniuge, pos- 
tremo, & à felicitate liberorum. In his vero, Christum, & regni eius, cum potentiam, 
tum foelicitatem deliniarunt.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 166v°). 

18 Bucer (beginning of the explanation): “Carmen dilectionum autem vocarunt 
hanc Odam, quod ea Dei in Shlomoh, ut Christi typum, deinde in ipsum Christum 
in Shlomone deliniatum & praefiguratum, dilectionem celebrat.” (Bucer, Psalmorum 
libri, 1532, 167r°). Compare also the marginal note in Olivétan’s French Bible at the 
beginning of this Psalm: ‘Louenge de lestat du Roy Salomon, figure de Christ’ and 
about the bride ‘Ascavoir, la fille de pharaoh.’ Notice the same combination of figura- 
tive interpretation and historical explanation. 

1% Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 48-51. 

2 Bucer, discussing whether one should translate ‘verbum verbo’ or extract the sense 
from larger units—of old a very hot topic among translators—notes that explaining 
every word of Scripture in a quadruple way (allegorical, anagogical, moral, literal) has 
lead to arbitrariness: “Huic profecto consilio, non esse à verbis recedendum, debemus 
quadrigam illam enarrationum, Allegoricam, quam ipsi vocant, anagogicam, moralem 
& historicam, unde & illud usu venit, quod iam multis annis non pauci, scripturarum 
explicationem professi, ex quolibet quodlibet dixerunt.” (Praefatio, 1532, a5r°). A 
similar depreciation we hear when Bucer introduces his explanation of Psalm 19: “In 
confesso est apud omnes Ebraeos, & ipsa verba Psalmi idem testantur, Vatem versibus 
septem prioribus, Dei potentiam in coelorum machina: tam insigniter declaratam, 
praedicare, de hac eos interpretabor, & ut videtur, consentiente D. Paulo ad Romanos 
decimo. Quibus allegorica horum interpretatio arriserit, habent illam apud alios.” 
(Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 86r°). 
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in opposition to Lefévre, especially with regard to the way historical 
reference and christological meaning relate to each other. 

Lefévre d’Etaples reads these two Psalms christologically in a very 
direct way, hardly referring to the historical David (Ps. 2) or Solomon 
(Ps. 45). He is simply not interested in that part of the exegetical craft. 
David is a prophet and in his Psalms he speaks ‘in spiritu’ directly 
about what will happen to Jesus Christ. The specific point about 
Lefèvre (compared with the medieval exegetes) is that, while stressing 
the christological sense of the entire Bible, he almost rejects the theory 
of the quadruple sense. He prefers to speak about the one sense of the 
entire Scripture, which is a spiritual but literal sense. This is no con- 
tradiction, since Lefévre holds the opinion that Scripture was written 
by the Holy Spirit speaking through men. Thus, the letter of Scripture 
is spiritual in origin, and the literal sense is the spiritual (prophetic) 
sense, because it concords with the real author, the Holy Spirit.” 

Marot and Bucer also both stress the reference to Christ (Marot in 
his Argument, Bucer in his explanation). They also characterise some 
Psalms (or parts of Psalms) as prophetical in a strict sense (foretelling, 
literal forecasts), but most often the reference to Christ is articulated in 
a milder way, using words like ‘type/typus’ or ‘figure/praefiguratio.’” 
The real difference between Bucer and Marot on the one hand and 


2 Some telling quotes from Lefévre’s preface to the Quincuplex (expressing the 
deception of the monks who got stuck in the literal-historical meaning when praying 
the Psalms at Daily Office): “Responderunt plurimi quoties in nescio quem sensum 
litteralem incidissent, et maxime cum divinorum Psalmorum intelligentiam queritar- 
ent, se multum tristes et animo deiecto ex illa lectione abscedere solitos.” (Rice, Prefa- 
tory Epistles, p. 193). Referring to St. Paul’s dictum of ‘the letter that kills’ and the 
‘darkened or veiled eyes’ of the Jews (2 Cor. 3,6-18 and Ps. 69,23), he writes disdain- 
fully about the historical investigations by the Jews: “Et huiusmodi sensum litteralem 
apellant non prophetae profecto, sed quorumdam Rabinorum suorum qui divinos 
David hymnos maxima ex parte de ipsomet exponunt, de pressuris eius in persecu- 
tione Saulis et aliis bellis quae gessit, non facientes eum in Psalmis prophetam, sed 
per eum visa et facta narrantem et quasi propriam texentem historiam.” (p. 194). And 
programmaticly: “Absit igitur nobis credere hunc litteralem sensum quem litterae 
sensum appellant et David historicum potius facere quam prophetam, sed eum sen- 
sum litterae vocemus qui cum spirituo concordat et quem spiritu sanctus monstrat.” 
(p. 195), a curious specimen of an ‘interpretatio e mente auctoris. 

2 Typological or prophetical elements are present in the following Arguments with 
both Bucer and Marot: Psalm 50 (“Il prophetise comment Dieu debvoit appeller à soy 
toutes nations par l’evangille.”); Psalm 18 (“... prophetisant de Jesuchrist en la conclu- 
sion du pseaulme.”); Psalm 72 (“Il prie que le regne de Dieu advienne par Jesuchrist 
prophetisant l’estendue l’equité, felicité et longue durée d’icelluy regne, le tout soubz 
la figure de celluy de Salomon.”); Psalm 118 (David is celebrated as a good King, “...et 
la se monstre clairement figure de Jesuchrist.”). 
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Lefevre on the other seems not to be located in the christological refer- 
ence as such, but in the way in which this reference is established. The 
Arguments reveal that for both Marot and Bucer the historical context 
of a text is important; it affects the way a Psalm is understood and 
acquires meaning. Both Marot and Bucer allocate (or try to allocate) 
the Psalm to a specific historical or psychological situation in the life 
and times of the poet. They find a prophetic reference to Christ in the 
historical events as such. Both do not have any problem accepting that 
David ‘in spiritu’ often turns out to be a ‘vates’ (visionary), speaking 
about things beyond his own life and times, but they always try to start 
from the point where the poet (as a human being) is. Because of the 
importance of this difference we will have to elaborate on this subject, 
and since Marot has not made any systematic pronouncements on 
it, we will zoom in on Bucer’s hermeneutic views. Afterwards we can 
check Marot’s position by analysing the way Marot, Bucer, and Lefèvre 
translated (and thus understood and interpreted) the two messianic 
Psalms in question (Ps. 2 and Ps. 45). 


6.2 The hermeneutics underlying Bucer’s Psalms commentary 


Bucer’s hermeneutics, implicitly present in the Arguments (preceding 
his translation ad sensum), is explicitly set out by him in the preface to 
his commentary, and can be observed in action passim in his explana- 
tion ad verbum.” The instant and lasting success of his commentary 
was based on the novelty, the scholarly quality, and the encyclopae- 
dic character of the work. Bucer was a skilled Hebraist, and not only 
knew the rabbinical sources as mediated by Nicholas of Lyra (Postil- 
lae) or Paul of Burgos (Annotationes), but had direct access to both the 
Hebrew Bible and the rabbinical interpretation.” In his commentary 


3 For bibliographical information about Bucer’s Psalms commentary, see above, 
pp. 133-5. Bucer’s hermeneutics has been thoroughly investigated by R.G. Hobbs, 
starting with his dissertation in 1971 (An Introduction to the Psalms Commentary of 
Martin Bucer, Doct. Thesis, University of Strasbourg—unpublished). From then on he 
has devoted a plethora of articles to Bucer’s Psalm commentary, elucidating Bucer’s 
mode of operation. For a general introduction, R.G. Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation: 
Martin Bucer’s historical exegesis of the Psalms,’ Church History 53 (1984), 477-91. 

# He belonged to what is called ‘the school of the upper-Rhine exegetes’ (Zurich, 
Basel, Strasbourg), where scholars such as S. Miinster, C. Pellican, and W.F. 
Capito opened up the Hebrew sources for Christians. A survey in B. Roussel and 
G. Bedouelle, Le temps des réformes et la Bible (Paris, 1989), pp. 215-33 (‘Une “école 
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Bucer provided a familiaris explanatio of all the Psalms, not based 
on the PG or the PH or on a PHH, but by offering two new PHH 
translations of his own making (one ad sensum, one ad verbum), his 
commentary based on a personal reading of the Hebrew original. He 
tried to include all possible background information, especially of Jew- 
ish sources, since they were new, hardly known and concurred with 
his hermeneutic interest: to present a coherent ‘enarratio’ of the Bible 
text, understandable for every reader, because it was not placed in an 
allegorical or anagogical framework but in a historical setting.” The 
prolixity of his style is based on an eagerness to inform his readers of 
everything that might be of interest: roots of Hebrew verbs, possible 
vocalisations, historical information, botanical details, Jewish rites, 
and classical references.” At the same time he provides an artificium 
rhetoricum, a rhetorical analysis of the Psalm, stressing the coher- 
ence of the text, the way elements are linked or opposed, highlight- 
ing the rhetorical devices the poet uses to intensify his message.” In 


rhénane” d’exégèse [ca 1525-ca 1540’]). Very instructive is also the article by Bernard 
Roussel and Gerald Hobbs, ‘Strasbourg et «l’école rhénane» d’exégèse (1525-1540), 
Bulletin de la Société de Histoire du Protestantisme Français 135 (1989), 36-53, espe- 
cially Hobbs’s contribution (‘L’Hébreu, le Judaïsme et la Théologie, 42-53). 

5 See Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation,’ p. 480. The commentary to every Psalm 
is preceded by a simple summary of the content (‘Argumentum’); sometimes (in the 
1532 edition) a descripton of the genre using Greek terms (like ‘eucharistikos,’ ‘didak- 
tikos’), a Latin translation of his own making (‘paulo liberior’ in the preface; ‘planius, 
quam vulgo’ on the verso of the title page; we name it ‘ad sensum’). From the 1532 
edition onwards the commentary also contained a full translation ad verbum, the basis 
of his commentary (familiaris explanatio), in which he proceeds per unit of meaning 
(sometimes one verse, more often a few verses together), the first Psalms receiving the 
most extensive treatment. 

2% Cf. for instance Psalm 19,6 (the word ‘chuppah’ is recognised as the Jewish wed- 
ding canopy: “Mos Ebraeis fuit, ac etiam num observatur, ut sub expanso velo sponso 
sponsam trandant...” Psalmorum libri, 1532, 86v°-87r°; NRS ‘wedding canopy’; NIV 
‘pavilion’) and Psalm 45 (see below). Although Bucer was well versed in the Patres, 
as is testified by his Florilegium Patristicum (compiled together with Matthew Parker, 
Canterbury), he only scarcely refers to the Patres, probably because their explanation 
was well known. 

7 Already on the second page of his commentary Bucer refers to Quintilianus, 
explaining that in the progressive accumulation of phrases in verse 1 the Psalmist 
uses the rhetorical figure of congeries (‘accumulation of terms to produce a climax’) 
to enhance his argument: “Quae sequuntur, schema habent, quod Fabius co[n]geriem 
vocat.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 1v°). Hobbs also mentions the rhetorical aspect 
(How firm a foundation,’ p. 485): “The influence of Erasmus and probably likewise of 
Melanchthon similarly can be seen in the rhetorical analysis of the text.” In rhetorics 
Melanchthon was more than the ‘praeceptor Germaniae’ alone. With his rhetorical 
and dialectical manuals he educated great parts of Europe and became an indispen- 
sable [flactor in transmitting the heritage of R. Agricola (t1485). For this, see Kees 
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the Praefatio ad pium lectorem Bucer carefully positions himself with 
regard to matters of hermeneutics.” He claims that he has done his 
best to give a true (‘germanus’) interpretation of every single text, in 
accordance with the historical setting (‘iuxta historiam’), and this for 
three reasons: 


1. to secure a strong position in the discussion with the Jews, who try 
to ridicule the Christian Truth (we recognise Jerome’s incentive to 
translate iuxta Hebraeos); 

2. to make it hard for the academic world to continue the disdainful 
rejection of this way of reading the Bible; 

3. to provide the christological and ecclesiological meaning of the text 
with a more solid basis in historical facts. 


Together with the negligence of the quadruple sense, this exegetical 
program fits in perfectly with the biblical humanist movement of the 
sixteenth century, although one should not oversimplify things by 
creating an absolute opposition between the hermeneutics of biblical 
humanists and medieval exegesis, especially when this opposition is 
presented by contrasting ‘the Reformation’ with ‘the Middle Ages.’ 
Hobbs’s concluding understatement on the subject is worth quoting: 
“The dismissal by Luther of the entirety of medieval exegesis as lacking 
any apprehension of the genuine sense of scripture is probably more 
revealing of Luther than of the history of interpretation.”” But the 


Meerhoff, Entre logique et littérature: autour de Philippe Melanchthon (Orléans, 2001); 
id., ‘Philippe Melanchthon et les débuts du collége de France,’ in Latineuropa-latim e 
cultura neolatina no processo de construção da identidade europeia (Coimbra, 2008), 
pp. 201-24, with in Appendix III a survey of the editions of Melanchthon’s works in 
France; id., ‘Logic and Eloquence: A Ramusian Revolution?) Argumentation 5 (1991), 
361-2; For more examples involving Bucer, see below, n. 51. 

# “In hac totos ingenii nervos huc intendi, ut germane singula & ante omnia 
iux[t]a historiam enarrarem, ne scilicet vel Iudaeis occasio esset, haec sacra ridendi, 
vel argutulis inter nos, ea fastidiendi, ne dicam de eis subdubitandi, tum ut quae de 
Christo servatore atque Ecclesia interpretantur, fundamento historiae, iuxta perstarent 
firmius.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, a5v°-a6r°). 

# Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation,’ p. 483; see also R.G. Hobbs, ‘Bucer among the 
biblical Humanists: the context for his practice in the teaching of theology in Stras- 
bourg, 1523-1548, Reformation and Renaissance Review 6 (2004), 134-54. Many medi- 
eval scholars underlined the primacy of the historical exegesis and reacted against the 
excesses of allegorising, most notably Thomas Aquinas himself (NB: many Christian 
Hebraists of the first hour were Dominicans (Paul de Burgos, Pagninus, Cajetanus) 
or ex-Dominicans (Bucer)). The Postillae of Nicholas of Lyra also contained many 
literal-historical explanations. The fundamental statement of Aquinas in his Summa 
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contrast between Bucer in 1529 and Lefévre d’Etaples in 1509 also 
makes clear that something has indeed happened. According to 
Hobbs, the novelty is in the claim that the historical aspect is suf- 
ficient for Christian exegesis, thus transcending the opposition of the 
‘letter’ that kills (the temporal, earthly, historical, Jewish) and the spirit 
that vivifies (the eternal, heavenly, mystical, Christian).*° This dichot- 
omy entirely dominated Lefevre’s hermeneutics, and led to his claim 
that the true literal sense is the christological sense, the true author 
of Scripture being the Holy Spirit who will always be found to testify 
to Christ (John 15,26).*! This christological sense can also be labelled 
‘prophetic’ or ‘spiritual.’ 

To find the historical truth Bucer immersed himself in Hebrew 
antiquity, trying to identify the author, reconstructing the histori- 
cal situation (personal, psychological, political), be it with certainty 
be it only conjectural (nuances Bucer sometimes mentions, but also 
sometimes confidently overrules, simply presenting his conjectures 


cannot be clearer: “Et ita etiam nulla confusio sequitur in sacra Scriptura: cum omnes 
sensus fundentur super unum, scilicet litteralem, ex quo solo potest trahi argumen- 
tum, non autem ex iis quae secundum allegoriam dicuntur...Non tamen ex hoc 
aliquid deperit sacrae Scripturae: quia nihil sub spirituali sensu continetur fidei nec- 
essarium, quod sacra Scriptura per litteralem sensum alicubi manifeste non tradat.” 
(Summa Theologiae, P. 1, q. 1, a. 10, ad 1, quoted by A.F. von Gunten, ‘La contribution 
des “Hébreux” ...; in Histoire de l’exégèse au XVI’ siècle (Geneva, 1978), p. 49. For a 
general survey see Henri De Lubac, Exégèse médiévale, vol. 2 (Paris, 1964), entirely 
dedicated to ‘les quatre sens de l’Ecriture.” 

32 Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation,’ p. 484: “Yet there is also in these sixteenth-cen- 
tury exegetes a distinctiveness, a degree of freshness, that ought not to be overlooked 
in the quest for antecedents. Insofar as Bucer asserts the sufficiency of the historical 
for Christian exegesis, he represents a breaking of new ground.” 

>! Luther’s rejection of the quadruple sense, his conviction that Christ was the ‘lit- 
eral sense’ of the entire Bible (including the Old Testament), in short, his christo- 
centric (“Was Christum treibet’) reading of the Bible closely resembles Lefèvre’s views. 
Cf. this summary of Luther’s hermeneutics by H.W. de Knijff, Sleutel en slot (Kampen, 
1980), pp. 40-1: “With Luther we can observe that this theory (of quadruple sense) is 
radically simplified, Christ having become the unifying centre. This acceptance of one 
basic sense, Christ, does not mean that the tension between ‘letter’ and ‘spirit’ has gone 
from the biblical text; on the contrary: Christ is the content; that is why He makes all 
texts different. All texts have to be explained in their engagement towards Him... This 
seems curious, but we should remember that for Luther the historical sense is the 
christological: The testimony of Christ is the literal exegesis of Scripture... We think 
this is odd, because our understanding of history is more differentiated, and in it the 
‘objectively assessable’ plays a huge role, as does the opposition of ordinary history 
and salvation history, which have almost become mutually exclusive. For us history 
has gone through the sieve of historical criticism, but for medieval man (and his direct 
ascendants) on that sieve everything is still mixed uncritically: actions of God, human 
deeds, miraculous events.” [my translation]. 
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as matters of fact).* In this quest Bucer was heavily dependent on 
Jewish sources, which he openly mentions in his preface: Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, David Kimhi (and Rashi to a lesser degree). The Bomber- 
ghen rabbinic Bibles (Bucer owned a 1517 edition, in which Kimhi’s 
exegetical remarks were prominently present) had made these com- 
mentaries available for everyone who could read Hebrew (biblical as 
well as Mishna Hebrew). Bucer used them critically; the fact alone 
that these commentators were Jews implied that they were to be dis- 
trusted (something which was accepted as a matter of course in the 
sixteenth century, but which we would now call a prejudice); This, 
however, never made him doubt the validity of his and their historical 
method.” Even when in his own interpretation he collided with the 
interpretations of some Psalms given by the authors of the New Testa- 
ment (which is not historical), Bucer did not feel compelled to bend. 
He granted the apostles the right to have explained or used the text as 
they did (even when they allegorised), but he did not feel bound by 
their example and continued reading the same text with a ‘simpler and 
more plain’ reference.” So, Bucer did accept the allegorical method (he 
had to) but even then tried to make plausible that the apostles’ allegory 
was ‘in proportion’ with the original historical meaning.” After this 


32 Traditionally David was considered the author, if not of the entire Psalter, at least 
of those Psalms that explicitly bear his name (a number that in the LXX (and thus in 
PG) was significantly higher than in the Masoretic text). An example of a conjectural 
allocation presented as a matter of fact we already noticed when analysing Psalm 4. 

* Medieval rabbinic learning provided much useful material to Christians, although 
sometimes the rabbis had explicitly stressed that it could be used to attack the Chris- 
tian claim of truth (especially David Kimhi). Bucer was by no means unique in his 
interest in this background, but: “What is striking in Bucer by comparison with his 
predecessors, is the length to which this method is carried.” (Hobbs, ‘Martin Bucer on 
Psalm 22’, p. 153). Bucer was criticised for it, not only by Luther, but also by his fellow 
Hebraist, W. Pellican, to whom he sent a copy of his commentary on the first book of 
the Psalms (Pss. 1-41). The quotes can be found in Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation,’ 
p. 490 (n. 54). See also below, n. 38. 

* Explicitly while defending his literal explanation of Psalm 19,5 (cited by the 
apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Romans 10,18, referring to the preaching of the gos- 
pel): “Solent nostri fere omnes praemissa allegoricos accipere, quod ut non reijcio, ita 
videtur, si quis diligentem omnium rationem ineat, haudquaquam reijciendum quod 
nos Ebraeos sequuti, ea narravimus simpliciter.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 87r°: 
terms like ‘simpliciter’ or ‘planior’ can be read often). Almost a whole page further 
(Bucer needs that much space to satisfactorily link Paul’s allegorical explanation to his 
own) we read: “Proinde vere Paulus de praedicatione Evangelica praesentem versicu- 
lum citavit, & simul verum est, Psaltem de coelis quoque illum cecinisse.” (87v°). 

% For this, see Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation,’ pp. 488-9. In his commentary on 
some daring allegories of Paul (2 Cor. 8,15; 1 Cor. 9,9) Bucer does his best to prove 
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attempt to minimise the importance (or necessity) of (unhistorical) 
allegorical interpretation, Bucer fully endorsed the typological inter- 
pretation of the Psalms. David can be a type of Christ, but also of all 
Christians, and the historia that is used as a tool to interpret a Psalm 
is not meant to rob the Psalm of its meaning for Christians; on the 
contrary—he argues—it will help Christians to understand Christ even 
better. The reader is repeatedly invited to look beyond the shadow. 
Bucer’s commentary and the exegetical method used in it, based on 
detailed Hebrew word studies and a historical hermeneutics, has been 
contested by many (not least because of his use of Jewish sources) but 
left its traces all over Europe and was accepted as a (the?) model of 
Reformed exegesis.” In his commentary on the Psalms, Jean Calvin 
not only expresses his immense gratitude to Bucer, but—more impor- 
tantly—proceeds to use the same exegetical method, thus building his 
theology on the same historical-typological basis.** Bucer was confident 


that even in those cases there remains a concrete link between the ‘thing signifying’ 
and the ‘thing signified.’ At this point G. Sujin Pak draws attention to a difference 
between Bucer and Calvin: Bucer goes his own way, but accepts the legitimacy of the 
apostle’s exegeses, while Calvin openly calls some of their exegetical exploits errone- 
ous: “Bucer does give a christological reading of those particular verses cited by the 
New Testament in reference to Christ without qualification, while Calvin expresses 
real reservation and criticism of the New Testament authors’ use of these Psalms and, 
thus, gives a qualified christological reading. In other words, Bucer does not dispar- 
age the New Testament authors’ application of these Psalms; rather, he harmonizes 
their reading with his own emphases. Calvin, on the other hand, explicitly says the 
New Testament authors’ applications present difficulties and do not actually explain 
the meaning of the text but instead accommodate it to a different sense.” (G. Sujin 
Pak, ‘Luther, Bucer, and Calvin on Psalms 8 and 16: confessional formation and the 
question of Jewish exegesis,’ in The formation of clerical and confessional identities in 
early modern Europe (Leiden, 2006) pp. 169-86, there p. 184). The temporal distance 
between both commentaries (30 years) might already partly explain the difference: 
Calvin could write openly what Bucer could only think secretly. 

% In Psalm 24 David’s zeal about the building of the temple is depicted in extenso 
(‘iuxta historiam et litteram’), but precisely this Psalm ends with a homily on what 
a true sanctuary should be (See Hobbs, “How firm a foundation,’ p. 490). The terms 
‘shadow’ and ‘veil’ are commonly used to describe the relation of the Old and New 
Testament regarding their revelatory aspect. They can already be found in the New 
Testament itself. 

7 See Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation,’ pp. 478-80. Bucer’s translation ad sensum 
was translated into English (incl. the Arguments) by George Joye (1530), influenced 
Olivétan (1535) and also the translation of some Psalms in Le Livre des Psalmes (1532, 
see ch. 4, n. 34 (p. 137) and n. 37 (p. 138)). 

% Sujin Pak places Bucer and Calvin in firm opposition to Luther as regards the 
method of exegesis in general and the christological interpretation of the Psalms in par- 
ticular. The accusation by the Lutheran theologian Aegidius Hunnius that Calvin was 
judaising (Calvinus Iudaizans.... (Wittenberg, M. Welack, 1593), VD16-[ZV 8403] 
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that this was a ‘firm foundation’ which he believed would prove itself 
in practice. Although well aware that he was breaking new grounds, 
he felt no break with tradition: All valid theology from the past could 
only benefit from this (relatively) new historical method.” 


6.3 Did Marot abandon Bucer’s view on two occasions? 
(G. Defaux) 


Marot’s Arguments above Psalm 2 and Psalm 45 differ from Bucer’s, as 
we already noticed in our survey. The question at stake now is whether 
this was caused by the fact that Marot disagreed with Bucer on the 
christological interpretation of the Psalms.® We will analyse both 


because some traditional loca probantia of the Christian dogma are weakened when 
explained historically, is also applicable to Bucer (Sujin Pak, ‘Luther, Bucer, and 
Calvin on Psalms 8 and 16, pp. 169-71). Interestingly, Sujin Pak notes that Bucer 
mostly mentions his Jewish sources openly, whereas Calvin tends to hide them, or 
at least: he does not mention them (pp. 183, 186). On the important but relative dif- 
ference between the Wittenberg and the upper-Rhine school of exegesis with regard 
to the usefulness of Jewish sources, see Stephen G. Burnett, ‘Reassessing the “Basel- 
Wittenberg conflict”: dimensions of the Reformation-era discussion of Hebrew Schol- 
arship, in Hebraica Veritas? Christian Hebraists and the study of Judaism in early 
modern Europe (Philadelphia, 2004), pp. 181-201. 

32 Hobbs, ‘How firm a foundation,’ pp 490-91. It is at this point that a twenty-first 
century theologian might perceive things differently: The idea that both christology 
and ecclesiology could be solidly based on this new literal-historical-typological read- 
ing of the holy Scripture (sufficient ground, no extra interpretation needed) on the 
one hand inaugurated a new type of theology focussing on the Heilsgeschichte, but on 
the other hand bound the content of faith to history and historicity. When historical- 
critical research began to gnaw at that foundation, the entire theological construction 
became rickety—‘how faulty a foundation’... 

2 Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 48-50. His thesis: “Marot a donc refusé à deux 
reprises de traduire le texte des “Arguments” de Bucer parce que ce texte lui semblait 
trop littéraliste—parce que, en dépit même des concessions de Bucer, visibles dans 
le texte de son “Argument” du psaume XLV, et pour reprendre les termes mémes 
de Lefèvre, il offrait trop l’image d’un David historicum potius quam prophetam.” 
(p. 50). Yet in the next paragraphs he signals that 1. Bucer also mentions the typologi- 
cal interpretation in the explanatory parts of his commentary; 2. Marot only had to 
copy some passages from the familiaris explanatio to construct his proper Arguments 
(Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 50-1). Concerning the Argument of Psalm 2: “On 
pourrait même conclure, en le lisant, tant il abonde finalement dans le sens de Lefèvre, 
que Marot s’est contenté, pour composer son “Argument” du psaume II, de reprendre 
certaines des expressions de son Explanatio.” (p. 50) and Psalm 45: “Marot n’a pour 
ainsi dire eu qu’a copier et condenser ces formules...” (p. 51), concluding: “Quand 
donc Marot ne traduit pas littéralement les “Arguments” de Bucer, il les emprunte a 
son Explanatio familiaris. Constatation dont on ne saurait exagérer l’importance: elle 
montre à quel point Marot, pour mener à bien son travail, a tenu compte des solides 
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Arguments in their proper context, i.e., the Psalm and its interpreta- 
tion. What is implicit in the translation (Marot) is made explicit in 
the Argument (Marot and Bucer) and the explanation (Bucer). Since 
in both cases we have already established that there is not really a 
substantive difference between Marot and Bucer, it can only be a mat- 
ter of a shift in in accent.’ Since Marot did not expound his views on 
these Psalms outside his translation, we have to analyse his transla- 
tions to find traces of a ‘more than usual’ concern with christo-typical 
interpretation. Lefèvre’s utterances on the same Psalms will be used 
for comparison. 


6.3.1 Psalm 2 


Both Marot and Bucer stress that Psalm 2 must refer to a historical 
event; both also suggest a typological meaning. Marot mentions the 
two interpretations quite emphatically in his Argument (‘David & son 
royaulme,’ ‘Jesuchrist & son regne’). Bucer is less emphatic, at least 
in the Argument, but in his commentary repeatedly returns to this 
aspect and always stresses the fact that the res ipsa of this Psalm indeed 
is Christ. But—and this really characterises his approach—even that 
does not cause him to abstain from trying his utmost to propose a 
historical setting for this Psalm, preferably every verse of it, including 
the famous verses about God saying “Thou art my son, today I have 
begotten thee.” (v. 7) and “Kiss the Son, lest he be angry...” (v. 12). 
They all at least also refer to the life of the original author David, a ref- 
erence—and Bucer continuously stresses this—wonderfully coinciding 
with and even enhancing the prophetic (typological) sense.” 

Yet the consequences are considerable, because the focus of the inter- 
preter (and the interested reader) shifts away from Christ to David. 
One can easily notice this if one compares the sketch of the enemies 


commentaires du réformateur allemand; a quel point cette Explanatio familiaris lui 
était familiére.” (p. 51): altogether, a perfect refutation of his own initial thesis. 

1 See above, pp. 187-9. 

2 E.g., referring to verse 7 (‘Hic est filius meus’), Bucer maintains that these words 
were originally addressed to David: “Sic sane typo Davidis, res ipsa in Christo, pulchre 
convenire agnoscitur.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 16r°). In a similar way multiple 
connotations are ascribed to the phrase ‘hodie genuite’ (covering King David’s anoint- 
ing and coronation, the eternal generation of the Son, and Jesus’ baptism) but the first 
reference remains historical: “Hunc ipsum igitur diem, si notatum in eo, hodie genuite, 
intelligamus, & cum ratione typi, res ipsa pulchre congruet, & constitutionis in regem 
ratio, quam hic Vates canit, melius constabit.” (16v°). 
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of the Christ in Lefévre’s exposé on the Titulus with Bucer’s sketch of 
them: Lefévre informs us (in line with the entire Christian tradition) 
that the rebellious enemies mentioned in this Psalm are the Jews, and 
that the raging kings—of course—are Herod and Pilate, not figura- 
tively, but literally. This is beyond doubt, because it is exactly with this 
reference that in the New Testament (Acts 4,25-28) the first two verses 
of this Psalm are quoted, explained and applied to the opposition and 
persecution experienced by the apostles. David uttering these verses 
was a prophet. Bucer of course knows this, admits the correctness of 
this application (could he have done anything else?) but still suggests 
that the enemies meant by the poet were the Philistines, who prefigured 
Herod and the Jews in their hatred and rebellion against God and his 
Anointed.” Lefèvre, on the other hand, is not unaware of a historical 
Sitz im Leben, but he simply dismisses it as irrelevant.“ He even uses 
the literal-historical exegesis of this particular Psalm in his preface to 
the Quincuplex to illustrate what he means by ‘the wrong literal sense’ 
(the one that kills, the Jewish one): the literal meaning (‘ad litteram’) 
taken by the Jews that the Psalm refers to the Philistines, who revolted 
against David, the Anointed of the Lord (‘David Christum Domini’). 
But Paul and the apostles, filled with the Spirit of the Lord, understand 
the reference to Christ the Lord, the true Messiah and the true Son of 
God, as the literal meaning, which is true and appropriate (‘verum est 
et decet’).*° 

If we now turn to Marot’s translation we notice that he opted for 
a quite secular (i.e., with no religious overtones, common) language 
register, well suited to describe the vicissitudes of a king of flesh and 
blood like David, who is supposed to be the author of this Psalm: 


2 Having mentioned the unquestionable reference to Christ in this Psalm, Bucer 
continues: “Historia igitur, quam Vates de Christi regno canens respexisse creditur, 
ea est, quae scribitur. 2.Reg.5. de Philisteis, qui contra Davidem, postquam audierant 
eum in regem, super omnem Jisraelem unctum, universi ascenderant...(Bucer, Psal- 
morum libri, 1532, 13v°). 

“ If he did not think of it himself, he could have read it in Nicholas of Lyra’s 
Postillae. 

* Full quote: “Et ut apertius cognoscatur quam diversus sit hic sensus ab illo, pau- 
cis idipsum patefaciendum puto exemplis. Secundum Psalmum, Quare fremuerunt 
gentes et populi meditati sunt inania? Astiterunt reges terrae et principes convenerunt 
in unum adversus Dominum et adversus Christum eius, et sequentia, ad litteram 
exponunt Hebraei de Palestinis qui insurrexerunt in David Christum Domini; verum 
Paulus et ceteri apostoli spiritu Dei repleti ad litteram de Christo Domino, vero 
Mesiah et vero Dei filio (ut et verum est et decet) exponunt.” (Rice, Prefatory Epistles, 
pp. 194-5). 
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1. Pourquoy font bruyt & s’assemblent les gens? 
Quelle follie 4 murmurer les meine? 
Pourquoy sont tant les peuples diligens 
A mectre sus une entreprise vaine? 


2. Bandez se sont les grands roys de la terre, 
Et les primats ont bien tant presumé 
De conspirer & vouloir faire guerre 
Touts contre dieu, & son roy“ bien aymé. 


[...] 


6. Roys, dira il,” d’où vient ceste entreprinse? 
De mon vray roy jay faict election, 
Je Pay sacré, sa couronne il a prinse 
Sur mon tres sainct & hault [mont] de Sion. 


7. Et je, qui suis le roy,“ qui luy ay pleu, 
Racompteray sa sentence donnée: 
C’est qu’il ma dict: tu es mon filz esleu, 
Engendré tay ceste heureuse journée.“ 


EA 


10. Maintenant donc, ô vous, & roys, & princes, 
Plus entenduz & sages devenez: 
Juges aussi de terres & provinces, 
Instruction à ceste heure prenez. 


11. Du seigneur dieu serviteurs rendez vous, 
Craignez son ire, & luy vueillez complaire: 
Et d’estre à luy vous resjouyssez touts, 
Ayants tousjours crainte de luy desplaire. 


* Hebrew: m-sh-j-ch (‘Messiah’). This is a breathtaking translation of the famous 
lines in which the uprising of the nations ‘adversus Dominum et adversus Chris- 
tum eius’ is sketched. All contemporary translators rendered the Hebrew participium 
either as ‘Christum’ (PG, PH, Felix, Pagninus, Zwingli, Campensis) or more liter- 
ally as ‘Unctum’ (Bucer ad verbum: ‘unctum eius’; Olivétan: ‘son Oingt’). In ST39/ 
AN41 Marot, too was still in line with tradition, using the word ‘Christ’: “De conspirer 
ensemble par menace / Sur le Seigneur, & son Christ bien aymé.” Yet in PA4I he 
changed ‘Christ’ into ‘roy’: “De conspirer & vouloir faire guerre / Touts contre dieu, & 
son roy bien aymé,” thus removing any reference to any anointing whatsoever. Since 
the rhyme stayed intact, this change was not made for poetical convenience, but must 
have been deliberate (either for aesthetical reasons, or for interpretational reasons, or 
a combination of both). 

4 Le., God. 

48 This explanatory phrase (a rhetorical element) underlines the dramatic and sce- 
nic aspects of this Psalm, and at the same time identifies the narrative first person as 
the King, i.e., David. 

2 The curious reading of these lines in PA41, making this verse refer unequivocally 
to the eternal Son, introducing both ‘Père’ and the generation ‘sans mère, will be 
discussed when we compare PA41 with GE43. 
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12. Faictes hommaige au filz,” qu’il vous envoye, 
Que courroucé ne soit amerement: 
Affin aussi que de vie, & de voye, 
Ne periss|ilez trop malheureusement. 


[...] 


To readers who know that kings in the oriental world were considered 
God’s representatives on earth and their enthronement was often was 
described as an adoption of the king by God, vv. 7 and 12 are clear. 
Moreover, when an appropriate historical setting is suggested in which 
the first-person narrator (David) is depicted as a recently elected king, 
threatened by a number of enemies, the entire Psalm can be read his- 
torically. Both elements are provided by Bucer, who links this Psalm to 
David’s election as King of Israel (2 Sam. 2-4) while a general insur- 
rection of the Philistines was at hand (2 Sam. 5): sensus planus. After 
having read the entire Psalm it is really only the Argument that classi- 
fies this Psalm as speaking about Christ, figuratively but unequivocally 
(‘vraye figure & indubitable prophetie’). 

One cannot use the christo-typical Argument to make Marot join 
Lefèvre or to make him abandon Bucer. On the contrary, not even the 
wording of Marot’s Argument (Defaux’s main argument) is ‘Lefevrian’; 
it is definitely “Bucerian.’ Marot mentions both the historical situation 
and the christological reference, and joins them using a hermeneutics 
in which the prophetical dimension is not immediate (Lefèvre), but is 
transmitted indirectly, figuratively, as with Bucer. Just as Marot stated 
in his Argument, the historical narrative is meant to be complemen- 
tary to the typological interpretation, which is exactly the position of 
Bucer, who did not advocate a historical reading to have it replace a 
theological interpretation, but to enhance it. Sketching or re-creating 
a coherent historical situation was not incompatible with a typological 
interpretation. On the contrary, the more coherent the sketch of what 


5° PG: ‘Apprehendite disciplinam’; PH: ‘Adorate pure’; PHH all kinds of variations 
on: ‘Osculamini filium’ (Kiss, embrace). Bucer joined this group in his translation ad 
sensum in 1532 (‘Agnoscite osculo filium’), although in 1529 he had simply rendered 
this phrase by ‘Dedite vos filio? In his commentary ad verbum Bucer explains that 
‘Osculamini filium’ means that one has to receive, salute and honour the Son like a 
king, “...id ostendit idem esse Christi & Dei, ac omnium, qui ex Deo imperant, reg- 
num.” A little further a rhetorical clarification follows: “Synecdoche tropus est, qua 
ex signo, id quod signo repraesentatur, intelligitur. Osculo siquidem manum regiae, 
& hodie in plerisque regnis restantur subditi, se velle in fide ac potestate regis esse.” 
(Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 19r°-19v°). 
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happened to David (the plainer—‘planius’—the translation), the better 
it would function as a reference to another coherent situation (i.e., the 
times of Christ or the apostles or whatever other Christian reference 
one can think of). The use of rhetorical analysis, very noticeable in the 
explanation of this Psalm, serves the same goal: to enhance the effect 
of a text by showing its coherence. This exercise focusses not so much 
on logic (intellectually satisfying), but on emotive effects, and above 
all: it is a pious exercise.*! 

This multiple referencing of a text is not intended to diminish the 
christological impact but is completely congruent with it and even 
enhancing it (as Bucer never tires of stressing).” If one adds the fact 
that Marot even managed to translate the entire Psalm without once 
mentioning ‘Christ’ or even using the word ‘Anointed’ (although pres- 
ent in the Latin and Hebrew original®), it becomes clear that Marot 
at least translated this Psalm with King David prominently in mind, 
and only in the subsequent application process intended it to be read 
referring to the King of all kings: Christ. In short, in translating this 
Psalm, Marot at the same time proclaims its christo-typical character 
(Argument), while historicising the Psalm in his translation. The sus- 


5! Rhetorical terms used by Bucer in his explanation of Psalm 2 (Psalmorum libri, 
1532, 13r-20r°): synecdoche, epiphonema (4x); prosopopeia, hypotyposis, emphasis 
(3x); elegans, antithesis, metonymicos (2x); fictio personae, geminatio, litotes, syno- 
nimia, congeries, auctius, hypallage, catachresis, apostrophe (1x) (this list, courtesy 
of K. Meerhoff who performed the rhetorical analysis). The rhetorical terms are not 
used by Bucer to show off, but to explain what happens in the text. E.g., the term 
epiphonema (‘a striking reflection or exclamation to conclude a discourse’) is used by 
Bucer to characterise the final verse (“Blessed are they that put their trust in him.”): 
“Epihonema est, adiectum non sine affectu...” (19v°). The poet uses this “dictum epi- 
phonematicum’ (20r°) to reveal that the content of the Psalm eventually refers to 
Christ. Inspired by the poet’s conlusion (‘suo Epiphonemate voluit, 20r°) Bucer feels 
impelled to embark on a ‘disputatio de fide’: “Quoniam Epiphonema, quo Psalmus 
his clausus est, fidei in Christum eximium habet elogium.” (20r°). Essential for the 
humanist approach is that rhetorical devices (style and pathos) are not only noted, 
but also analysed and used to reach a better understanding of the text in its entirety, 
including the flow of thoughts and emotions. 

° With reference to Kimhi, who interpreted the final beatitude (see previous note) 
as referring to God instead of the King (if it had been the other way around it would 
have really surprised the reader), Bucer writes: “Hic ergo rex & filius, de quo iste 
Psalmus canit, sub typo Davidid, unigenitus Dei est, Deus verus, & home verus Iesus 
Christus, cui qui se credunt, in quo qui fidunt, vitam habent aeternam.” (20r°). For 
some more examples, see n. 42. The fact that terms like ‘indubitable’ (Marot, Argu- 
ment), ‘non dubitandum’ (Bucer, 13r°) are added to the christo-typical exegesis makes 
one wonder whether Marot and Bucer expected some readers to think they were under- 
mining this certainty by stressing the literary coherence within a historical framework. 

5 See above n. 46. 
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tained abstention from (almost avoidance of) religious or theologically 
charged wording accentuates the reference to the earthly King David. 


6.3.2 Psalm 45 


Our argument concerning this Psalm is similar to that regarding Psalm 2. 
The fact that Marot so prominently advocates the christo-typical 
meaning in his Argument (“C’est le chant nuptial de Jesuchrist et de 
son eglise”) does not alienate him from Bucer, as Defaux suggests, nor 
does it bring him nearer to Lefévre. The prominent position of the 
christo-typical interpretation with Marot should not blind us to the 
fact that in this Argument the historical basis is also prominently pres- 
ent: it is all ‘soubz la figure de Salomon et de sa principale femme, fille 
de Pharaon.’ Marot (in his Argument) and Bucer (in the last lines of his 
Argument and in the first lines of his commentary) fully acknowledge 
that the content of this Psalm transcends the historical and thus refers 
to ‘more than Solomon.’ However, both—as Marot states in his Argu- 
ment, and Bucer at length in his commentary—will read it as referring 
to Solomon’s wedding to an Egyptian princess. Bucer devotes many 
pages explaining the rites of marriage, the customs and ceremonies 
in the East, trying to get the references to specific clothes, jewels, or 
perfumes as precise as possible. By way of contrast: Lefévre is only 
interested in (picturesque) details if they reinforce the central meaning 
of the Psalm: the advent of the Christ. He considers this Psalm to have 
been written to directly instruct the Church about her position as bride 
of the heavenly groom who is coming soon. To Lefevre the author of 
this Psalm was a prophet in the meaning of ‘foreteller.’ Through the 
poet the Holy Spirit speaks directly to the Church of Christ. With 
Lefèvre we do not find the words figura or typos but only affirmations 
that Christ and the Church are what the Psalm is about: the ‘sensus 
litteralis-spiritualis-propheticus.** Once more: Marot and Bucer do 


5t Quincuplex, 68v° (‘Titulus’): “Psalmus de instructione fidelium pro sponso & 
sponsa virginibus... Psalmus de Christo domino coelesti sponso & sponsa ecclesia. 
Propheta in spiritu inducit coelestem patrem loquentem.” The metaphor of this Psalm 
was traditionally understood as an allegory of Christ (the groom) leaving the heavens, 
while the celestial bodies testify to his Adventus; the Church is his bride. Quincuplex, 
239v° (‘Argumentum’): “Psalmus de coelesti manifestatione adventus Christi domini 
per angelos & stellam.” In his Psalterium auctum Lefèvre spends over two pages on 
his ‘Argumentum’ to explain—verse by verse—that the entire Psalm should be read 
christologically (eleven times the word ‘CHRISTUS’ appears, 84r°-85r°). Even the 
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not deny the reference as such (Marot advocates it in his Argument, 
Bucer treats it at length in his commentary) even suggesting that this 
Psalm refers to Christ in two ways: typologically, in the image of the 
King, and anagogically, in the prophecy at the end whose purport goes 
beyond any earthly king and which thus has to refer to Christ.” So, 
it is not fair to accuse Bucer of rejecting the possibility that a Psalm 
refers directly to Christ, but it is correct that his insistence on the 
figurative way in which references to Christ are generally generated, 
makes the direct reference sound secondary. For Bucer the historical 
reference to Solomon is indeed the meaning of the Psalm, worthy of 
investigation and suitable for meditation. At the level of translation 
the couleur locale and temporelle has to be rendered. And indeed both 
Bucer and Marot try to recreate the historical narrative as correctly as 
possible, Bucer with the means of translation, explanation, digression 
and application (prolix and explicit), Marot by providing a careful, 
concrete, and colourful translation of the Psalm into French. The typo- 
logical statement in the Argument has no influence whatsoever on his 
translation choices. Marot never abandoned Bucer, let alone that he 
joined Lefèvre who sees Christ everywhere in this Psalm. This becomes 
especially apparent in the translation of some intriguing parts of the 
Psalm, in which the groom (already depicted as the conquering hero, 
radiant in his glory) is addressed by the poet as ‘Deus’ and in v. 11 
even as ‘Dominus Deus tuus,’ gefundenes Fressen for a christological 
exegesis.” In order to be able to compare the idiom of the Latin trans- 


‘Chaldaean’ is used to prove this, because there we can read an invocation of the King 
as ‘rex messia’ in verse 9 (86r°; Lefévre’s verse 9 corresponds to Marot’s verse 7). 

5 Introducing the final verses (17,18) Bucer writes: “His foelicitatem Salomonis 
à liberis, eorumque dignitate praedicant, & simul anagogiam faciunt ad Christum.” 
(169r°). The prosperity depicted in these verses does not befit Solomon’s offspring. 
Therefore, the sons of Korah (the poets of this Psalm) must have had Christ in mind: 
“Sed & ea, quae habet versus ultimus: Memorabo nomen tuum in omni generatione & 
generatione, id est, per omnia saecula, & quod sequitur: Propterea populi celebrabunt 
te in saeculum, & usque, subaudi, in saeculum, quis sanae mentis Salomoni tribuet?” 
(ibid.). He ends the explanation with an excursus that in this way—i.e., retroactively— 
all elements of this Psalm can be related to Christ. “Porro, ut haec non nisi de Christo 
vera sunt, ita ex his per facile est videre & reliqua huius Psalmi in Servatorem suo 
mode competere.” (169v°). In margine one reads: “Ut in Christum quadrent praedicta 
singula.” In the introduction Bucer had already linked the theme of this Psalm to what 
De Lubac calls the example par excellence of ‘Allegoria facti’: the Song of Songs (167r°). 

% V. 11: ‘Quoniam ipse est Dominus Deus tuus, et adorabunt eum’ (PG). Only 
PH also has the double identification of the groom as ‘Dominus Deus tuus’; all oth- 
ers translate something like ‘ipse est Dominus tuus, et adorabis eum’ (Zwingli, Felix, 
Pagninus, Bucer). 
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lation (PG) with Marot’s language, we juxtapose them (the verses at 
stake are vv. 6 and 11). Both the capitalisation of ‘Roy’ (GE43) and the 
non-capitalisation of ‘Dominus’ and ‘Deus’ (PG), is based on ortho- 
graphical considerations, no theology intended: 


Sedes tua deus in saeculum 6. O divin Roy, ton Throne venerable 
saeculi: C’est un haut Throne, à jamais perdurable: 
virga directionis virga regni Le sceptre aussi de ton Regne puissant, 

tui. C’est d’equité le sceptre florissant. 
Dilexisti iustitiam & odisti 7. Iniquité tu hays, aymant justice 
iniquitatem: propterea unxit Pour ces raisons, Dieu, ton Seigneur propice, 
te deus deus tuus oleo laetitiae Sur tes consors t’ayant le plus à gré, 

prae consortibus tuis. D’huyle de joye odorant t'a sacré. 

Myrra & gutta & cassia a 8. De tes habits les plis ne sentent qu Ambre, 
vestimentis tuis Et Musc, & Myrrhe, en allant de ta Chambre 
a domibus eburneis: Hors ton Palais d’yvoire, hault et fier, 

ex quibus delectaverunt La où chascun te vient gratifier. 

te filiae regum in honore tuo. 9. Aveq toy sont filles de Roys bien nées, 
Astitit regina a dextris tuis in De tes presentz moult precieux ornées, 
vestitu deaurato: circumdata Et la nouvelle Espouse a ton costé, 
varietate. Qui d’or d’Ophir couronne sa beauté. 
Audi filia & vide et inclina 10. Escoute fille en beauté nonpareille, 

aurem tuam: et obliviscere Entens à moy, & me preste l'oreille: 
populum tuum & domum Il te convient ton peuple familier, 

patris tui. Et la maison de ton pere oublier. 

Et concupiscet rex decorem 11. Car nostre Roy, nostre souverain Sire 
tuum, quoniam ipse est Moult ardemment ta grand’ beauté desire 
dominus deus tuus et D’orenavant ton Seigneur il sera, 
adorabunt eum. Et de toy humble obeissance aura. 


Verse 6 (‘Sedes tua deus in saeculum saeculi’) is rendered by Bucer in 
a highly theological vocabulary (‘Solium tuum, o Deus in sempiter- 
num stabit’) in his translation ad sensum, but explained as referring to 
Solomon in his commentary. Marot rendered it as ‘secular’ as feasible, 
i.e., with as few associations with the divine vocabulary as possible: 
‘deus’ becomes ‘divin Roy,’ a clear example of his awareness of the 
interpretation and at the same time of the unity of interpretation and 
translation: 


O divin Roy, ton throne venerable 
C’est un haut throne, à jamais perdurable. 
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This phrase can be understood by every reader as a reference to a 
worldly king, whereas ‘Deus’ can hardly be associated with a worldly 
king. The fact that already in 1551 Marot’s translation of this verse was 
‘corrected’ (probably by De Bèze, who edited this enlarged edition of 
the Geneva Psalter, adding his first 34 Psalm paraphrases to Marot’s 
49) is perhaps more telling than anything else: ‘O divin Roy’ has been 
changed into ʻO Dieu & Roy, thus in a way restoring the traditional 
unequivocal reference to Christ/God in this Psalm, Marot’s render- 
ing being only figuratively (via Solomon) applicable to Christ.” Verse 
11, in which the King is recommended to the Queen because it is he 
who is (‘ipse’) ‘dominus deus tuus’ (PG) or ‘dominus tuus, whom the 
bride has to ‘worship’ (‘adorabis’ or ‘supplicem praestabis’ (Bucer)), 
is also rendered by Marot in a very common language register, more 
linked to courtly habits (including erotic desire) than to heavenly mys- 
teries, for which the Latin verse offered all possible opportunities: 


Car nostre Roy, nostre souverain Sire, 
Moult ardemment ta grand’ beauté desire 
D’orenavant ton Signeur il sera, 

Et de toy humble obeissance aura. 


Marot embeds the term ‘Dominus’ (Sire, Seigneur) in a general descrip- 
tion of the superior position of man in marriage, and in his translation 
choice opts for the continuation of the reference to the marriage vows 
already present in verse 10 (which by the way is continued in verse 15). 

In short: if one reads Psalm 45 in Marot’s translation and forgets to 
read the Argument, one would not think that one is reading a Psalm 
about God and his people (or Christ and his Church), although the 
idiom of the biblical Psalm (both in Latin and in Hebrew) offers ample 
possibilities to express these associations on a lexicological level. Mar- 
ot’s translation historicises and—in this case the word seems not to 
overstretch the evidence—secularises this Psalm. Neither he nor Bucer 
(in his commentary) appear to be impressed by the weight of tradi- 
tional exegesis or concerned about what this might mean for Christian 
apologetics. The exclamation by Bucer that the final verses contain 


5 Pseaumes octante trois de David mis en rime françoise. A savoir, quarante neuf 
par Clement Marot. Et trentequatre par Theodore de Besze (Genève, Jean Crespin, 
1551; GLN-219). Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 226 places the correction in GE54 (in 
1969 no copy of GE51 was known). In the Acta of the Council of Geneva De Bèze is 
mentioned as the editor-in-charge (Pidoux II, p. 53). 
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a straightforward prophecy of the Church, because no one would 
ever dare to say something like that regarding King Solomon,” is not 
understood by Marot as an invitation to translate these verses using a 
different language register (higher level, more theologically charged or 
theologically open language). He probably recognised them as flatter- 
ing hyperboles (all too familiar to him as a court poet); at least that is 
how he translated them: 


15. Ne plains donq point de laisser mere & pere: 
Car en lieu d’eux, mariage prospere 
Te produira beaux & nobles enfants, 
Que tu feras par-tout Roys triumphans. 


16. Quant est de moy, a ton Nom & ta gloyre 
Feray escritz d’eternelle memoire, 
Et par lesquelz les gens, à lavenir, 
Sans fin voudront te chanter & benir. 


Defaux’s thesis, stating that as far as christological references in the 
Psalms are concerned Marot should be positioned in the neighbour- 
hood of Lefèvre d’Etaples and opposed to Bucer, has I think been falsi- 
fied. We only found counter-indications, and these exactly in the two 
Psalm paraphrases on which Defaux had based his theory. Both Bucer 
and Marot first read these Psalms in their sensus planus and then 
interpreted them figuratively, looking for a sensus spiritualis, prefer- 
ably christological. This goes against Lefevre, who is not interested in 
David historicus, but only in David the prophet, through whom the 
Holy Spirit speaks directly to the Church. In Lefèvre’s eyes this is the 
real sensus litteralis-spiritualis, and the historical sensus litteralis is not 
only irrelevant, but a fiction and a Jewish lie, an attempt to obscure 
Christ. How strongly this attitude contrasts with Bucer, who—without 
any trace of philo-Judaism, much to the contrary—builds much of his 
exegesis on the historical conjectures of the same rabbis, will, I hope, be 
clear by now, as is the fact that Marot in his translation also focussed 
on re-creating the original poem in its own historical setting. We even 
dare to surmise that the hermeneutical hint in the Arguments had to 
be so explicit to prevent misunderstandings about his intentions. The 


58 See above, n. 55. 

°° Some more lines from the preface to the Quincuplex: “Et longum esset per sin- 
gulos Psalmos ostendere quem Hebraei astruunt litteralem sensum nequaquam illum 
litteram velle, sed figmentum esse et mendacium.” (Rice, Prefatory Epistles, p. 195). 
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same kind of reasoning might also apply to the fact that Bucer adds an 
exclusively figurative explanation of Psalm 45 after his normal expla- 
nation (in which the typology was present already). Both must have 
been aware of the revolutionary character of their translations and 
interpretations. This is clear with Bucer (because he accounts for it in 
his commentary), but it has to be supposed with Marot, on the basis 
of the Arguments and on the way he translated the Psalms. Perhaps 
both felt that they needed to cover themselves against possible accusa- 
tions (of the Hunnius kind) by explicitly advocating the christological 
interpretation, while in practice they were fascinated by the historical 
interpretation. 


6.4 Hermeneutical consequences 


In itself the historical interpretation of Psalms was not new, but assign- 
ing such a high value and exegetical importance to it certainly was. 
When a biblical Psalm was headed by a historical indication, all medi- 
eval and contemporary (i.e., those around Bucer and Marot) commen- 
tators would mention this when interpreting a Psalm, but when there 
was no such indication hardly anyone would have bothered to assign 
a precise historical setting to that Psalm, let alone to Psalms such as 
nos. 2, 22, 45, and 110, in which the entire tradition of the Church 
heard a direct prophecy of Christ. Hence, to suggest a historical setting 
for this kind of Psalms as well betrays a different outlook on the kind 
of texts the Bible is made of—almost a shift in paradigm. If we realise 
that only four out of the 49 biblical Psalms that Marot translated con- 
tain a historical reference (Pss. 3, 7, 18, 51) the number of histori- 
cal indications proposed by Marot (and Bucer) becomes significant. 
Besides Psalm 4, Psalm 43 is also linked to the Absalom crisis. Psalms 
5, 12, and 143 are placed against the background of the persecutions 
by Saul. Although conjectures, these suggestions remain inside the 
traditional framework. One can find similar suggestions in Nicholas 
of Lyra’s Postillae.® Matters get specific when Psalm 24 is introduced 
as a hymn of David, composed for the entrance of the holy Ark into 


6 Psalm 143 is often connected to Psalm 142, where a historical indication can 
be found. The same can be said concerning Psalm 4, since Psalm 3 is linked to the 
Absalom episode. 
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Jerusalem. Traditionally this Psalm was linked to Christ’s triumphal 
entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven, i.e., the Ascension.” The remark 
in the Argument above Psalm 9 (a victory song), i.e., that it can be 
linked (but not necessarily: ‘aulcuns estiment que’) to David’s victory 
over Goliath, sounds almost scholarly. The entire Argument (includ- 
ing the hypothetical modus of the historical setting) has been taken 
from Bucer.” Next to Psalm 45 (see above) Psalm 72 is also explic- 
itly linked to the reign of King Solomon. Both times Marot explicitly 
mentions the christological interpretation: “le tout soubz la figure de 
celluy de Salomon,”® thus at the same time affirming the christologi- 
cal meaning and confining it (‘le tout’ / ‘omnia’) to the figurative level, 
or at least suggesting that that is the main method to follow. The 
historical conjecture above Psalm 79: “Il se complainct de la calamité 
advenue en Hierusalem par Antiochus contre lequel il demande aussi 
l’ayde de Dieu,” sounds spectacular but is classical (verse 2 is cited in 
1 Macc. 7,17). Psalms whose content is historical of course receive 


& Cf. Lefèvre (Argument): “Psalmus, de fundamento salutis terrenorum in bap- 
tismalibus undis. Et de mysterio ascensionis Christi domini regis gloriae, & domini 
exercituum ad dexteram patris.” The reference to the entrance of the Ark can also be 
read in the Postillae (and was a hot item in Jewish exegesis). The entry of the Messiah 
in Jerusalem (Palmarum) was often connected to this Psalm as well. 

& PA41: “Cest ung chant triumphal, par lequel David rend grâces à Dieu de cer- 
taine bataille qu’il gaigna, en laquelle mourut son principal enemy (aulcuns estiment 
que ce fut Goliath): apres il magnifie la justice de Dieu, qui venge les siens en temps & 
lieu.” The source is Bucer’s Argument: “Epinicion est, quo David gratias agit pro insi- 
gni quapiam victoria, praecipuique hostis, quem Goliath nonnuli arbitrantur, occasu, 
tum iustitiam Dei, qui suos in tempore vindicat, pluribus attollit...” This hypothesis is 
also at home in the Jewish discussions about the historical background of this hymn. 
In the Christian exegesis, the enemy in this Psalm must be the same as in Psalm 10, 
because in PG they form one Psalm. The Glossa identifies the enemy unequivocally: 
it is the Devil. 

& Psalm 72 “Il prie que le regne de Dieu advienne par Jesuchrist prophetisant Pes- 
tendue, l’equité, felicité et longue durée d’icelluy regne, le tout soubz la figure de cel- 
luy de Salomon.” The similarity of this phrase with the Argument above Psalm 45 is 
telling. The Argument, including the figurative interpretation, is 100% Bucer (‘omnia 
autem sub typo regni Shlomonici’). 

* Generally, both Psalms are characterised as straightforward prophecies: “Psalmus 
de Christo domino, rege pacifico. Propheta in spiritu loquitur.” (Lefèvre, Quincuplex, 
‘Titulus’ of Psalm 72, 104r°) or the beginning of the (very long) ‘Argumentum’: “Psal- 
mus, prophetia de Christo domino rege Mesiah filio regis aeterni...” (261r°). In his 
commentary on Psalm 72 Bucer deals extensively (and in a positive way) with these 
references to Christ, but at the same time tries to find a parallel reference to events 
that happened during the reign of King Solomon, thus once more using historical ele- 
ments to mirror Christ’s reign (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 214r°-216v°). 

& Bucer refers to the Maccabean uprising and corroborates it by text-internal evi- 
dence: the desecration of the Temple. The same historical hypothesis appears in the 
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a historical Argument (e.g., Psalms 113 and 137) and ditto treatment. 
Finally, it is significant that—even when Marot and Bucer character- 
ise a Psalm as directly referring to Christ (Psalms 22 and 110)—both 
translate, resp. explain the Psalm as intelligibly as possible within a his- 
torical context. The fact that with Bucer the word ‘prophecy’ appears 
only twice in his Arguments (only once above a Psalm also translated 
by Marot, i.e., Psalm 50) is also telling. This Psalm is treated by Bucer 
with the utmost care and precision to show his readers what true and 
false worship is, by depicting the historical situation of a degenerated 
religion which is denounced by the author of this Psalm.“ In his trans- 
lation Marot makes this Psalm a kind of homiletic litany about the 
same subject. The vivid rendering of the historical aspect is meant to 
make the application more appealing. 

In short, Marot is deeply indebted to Bucer, who showed him a 
way to understand the Psalms as rhetorical and poetical units in a 
natural, historical context, thus at the same time de-theologising and 
de-mysticising the holy Psalter. To name this a shift of paradigm is 
justifiable since it has had enormous consequences for the interpreta- 
tion, application, and use of the Psalms. Not only did the standard 
christological Psalms become layered texts (double referencing), but 
the typically ecclesiastical use (for rituals or liturgical occasions) or 
categorisation (spiritual or physical needs) also almost disappeared, 
because they were inadequate. We can easily notice this if we take a 
look a number of Psalms for which there is a traditional ‘use,’ a specific 
occasion.” 


Psalms for specific occasions 


The seven penitential Psalms, of which Marot translated six (omitting 
Psalm 102) are not introduced as such anymore, but treated by him 
just like other Psalms. This means that the issue of sin and punish- 
ment, guilt and retribution only emerges when they are clearly vis- 


Postillae (Nicholas of Lyra) and in Lefèvre, who accepts this Psalm as is, i.e., historical 
(For Lefevre see Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, pp. 72-3). 

& Bucer concludes his exposition on this Psalm with a short prayer: “Donet Deus, 
ut ipsum vere agnoscamus, sic facescet [facesset = facesso (go away)? dw] omnis hypo- 
crisis, & licebit ex animo Deum praedicare, in quo plena & iustitia, & felicitas sita est.” 
(Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 179v°). For Marot’s translation, see ch. 10.3.3. 

7 The usage hints (introduced in Ms. 2336, everywhere in PA41, but absent from 
GE43) concluding the Arguments might be revelatory, so we add them in our description. 
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ible in the first layer of the Psalm (and even then, see Ps. 38). In the 
Arguments of Psalms 6, 38, and 143 there is no reference at all to sin, 
punishment, and penance. 


Psalm 6: David malade à l’extremité, a horreur de la mort, desire 
avant que mourir glorifier encores le nom de Dieu. Puis tout a 
coup se resjouyt, de sa convalescence, & de la honte de ceulx qui 
s’attendoyent à sa mort. [Pseaulme propre pour les malades.]® 

Psalm 38: David ayant la peste, ou quelque aultre hulcere en la cuisse, 
se plainct fort a Dieu de la vehemence de son mal, du deffault de 
ses amys, de la cruaulté de ses enemys & implore l’ayde de Dieu. 
[Pseaulme propre pour tous pauvres hulcerez.]® 

Psalm 143: C’est la priere qu’il feit, quand par craincte de Saül il se 
cacha en une fosse, où il s’attendoit d’estre pris, dont il estoit en 
grande angoisse. [Pseaulme propre a ceulx qui sont prisonniers 
pour la foy.] 


The historical interpretation has here completely displaced the much- 
revered liturgical practice.” Repositioning a Psalm in its original 
context is not an innocent exercise: it has its theological, liturgical and 
possibly even ecclesiological consequences. 


8 The omission of all reference to guilt was already noteworthy in the first Argu- 
ment: “Lafflige de longue maladie (quant a la letre) prie ardemment icy pour sa sante 
recouvrer...” Although the phrase between brackets leaves open the possibility of 
another sense than the literal, Marot then already—like Bucer—obviously did not feel 
impelled to provide exactly that meaning in his translation. B. Roussel revived the 
ancient autobiographical interpretation concerning the Sitz im Leben of this Psalm, 
Marot himself having been terribly ill in the early 1530s (B. Roussel, “Laisse gemir, et 
braire les Payens”: Clément Marot et le Psaume 6,’ Protestantesimo 54 (1999), 256-72). 
This topic we will discuss in ch. 12.3. 

© Here we notice the same curiosity about concrete details as in the histori- 
cal Psalms. Marot is responsible for the introduction of the hypothetical exegetical 
information about the illness in the Argument, which he could have found in Bucer’s 
explanation, who—commenting on vv. 4 and 6—devotes almost an entire page to 
identifying the illness (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 150r°: “Quis morbus de quo hic 
canitur”). 

7 The reference to sin and punishment is present in the Arguments of the other 
three classical penitential Psalms (Pss. 32, 51, and 130) in which it is a real topic: 
Psalm 32: “David puny par maladie, pour son peché...: confesse son peché...”; Psalm 
51: “... David congnoissant son peché, demande pardon à Dieu...”; In the appro- 
priation-tip of Psalm 130 (“Pseaulme propre pour tous ceulx qui font penitence”) a 
reference to the ecclesiastical practice of penitence is present, but since this part of the 
Argument has been suppressed in GE43, no reference at all to this devotional use has 
survived the subsequent editions. 
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References to the vicissitudes of King David very often reveal a psy- 
chological component that makes them less ‘far off and even very 
close to Marot and François I* himself, reminiscent of their close but 
often troubled relationship:”! 


Psalm 5: David en exil ayant beaucoup souffert & s’attendant souf- 
frir d’advantaige, par les flatteurs qui estoient autour de Saül, 
dresse sa priere 4 Dieu, puis se console, quand il pense que le 
Seigneur a tousjours les maulvais en hayne & qu’il favorise les 
bons. [Pseaulme propre contre les calumniateurs. ] 

Psalm 11: Il se complainct de ceulx qui le chassoyent de toute la terre 
d'Israel. Puis chante sa confiance en Dieu & le jugement d'icelluy 
sur les bons & sur les mauvais. [Pseaulme consolatif pour ceulx 
qui sont en tribulation & mis hors de grace de leurs seigneurs.]”” 


References to the government of the King often have a very specific 
political character and have not been spiritualised. They serve as a ‘mir- 
ror of the King.” Even when in the prophetic Psalms, for instance 45 
and 72, the typological exegesis replaces the summary of the contents, 
this practical application remains possible, because of the concreteness 
of the translation. Especially in this category the usage hints should 
be noted: 


Psalm 7: Il prie d’estre preservé de la grande persecution de Saül, mect 
en avant son innocence, requiert le royaulme a luy promis & con- 
fusion a ses adversaires. Finalement, il chante qu’ilz periront de 


7 One should not jump to conclusions because of the fact that complaints about 
slander, persecution, betraying of friends etc. are omnipresent in Marot’s Psalms, 
since this is a dominant theme in the entire Psalter and especially in the first part of 
it (1-15, which Marot seemed to have translated systematically), and thus not neces- 
sarily based on personal preference. This said, we still note how closely the language 
(idiom) Marot uses resembles ordinary language. 

” Equally—or even more—interesting is the usage hint in some manuscripts 
“pseaulme pour les [ceulx qui sont] baniz a tort” (Cod Vind. 2644, PM218; Ms. 2336 
even has both, only Ms. Ars. 3632 omits this phrase, as does PA41). Speculations are 
tempting, but useless. 

73 Cf. for Bucer: R.G. Hobbs, ‘Bucer’s Use of King David as Mirror of the Christian 
Prince,’ Reformation and Renaissance Review 5 (2003), 102-28 and for Marot: Ahmed 
Ehsan, Clément Marot: The Mirror of the Prince (Charlottesville, 2005). 
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leurs propres glaives & en loue Dieu. [Pseaulme pour ung prince 
qui en guerre a le droit pour soy.] 

Psalm 3: David assailly d’une grosse armée, s’estonne du commence- 
ment. Puis prend une si grande fiance en Dieu, qu'apres lavoir 
imploré il s’asseure de la victoire. [Pseaulme propre pour ung 
chef de guerre moins bien acompaigné que son enemy. ] 

Psalm 101: David n’estant encores roy paisible, promet à Dieu, des 
qu'il le sera, faire l'office dung bon prince, c’est assavoir vivre 
sans faire tort, estre rigoreux aux mauvais et eslever les gens 
de bien.” 


When a Psalm refers to ethical or social matters, implying matters 
of justice or what is morally good (or bad), this aspect has not been 
spiritualised but translated into plain French: 


Psalm 10: Icy les biens vivans se plaignent à Dieu que toutes manieres 
de meschantz regnent au monde, dont les povres & petits sont 
oppressez. [Pseaulme propre pour le temps qui court.] 

Psalm 15: Ce Pseulme chante de quelles meurs doivent estre ornez les 
vrays citoyens des cieulx.” [Pseaulme propre pour inciter à bien 
vivre.] 

Psalm 113: Il invite à louer Dieu, de ce qu'il regarde, gouverne & mue 
toutes choses selon sa prudence, tousjours eslevant les humbles 
& restablissant les miserables. [Pseaulme pour consoler les povres 
& les femmes steriles.] 


Some laudatory Psalms receive a special recommendation from Marot, 
which might be a kind of personal appreciation when these elements 
are not present in Bucer’s example: 


7 Marot sounds more critical than Bucer (Argument): “Officio pii, santique Prin- 
cipis functurum se pollicetur; nempe & se victurum innocenter, & malos oppressu- 
rum, evecturumque bonos.” Also, mark the difference of the linguistic register/level: 
Bucer’s is high and theologically charged, Marot writes as plain French as possible 
and stays close to the experience of ordinary life. Similar differences can be observed 
frequently; for this, see ch. 8.4. 

75 In Ms. 2336 not only an eschatological point, but also an ecclesiological: “...et 
confreres de l’eglise de dieu.” 
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Psalm 33: C’est ung bel hymne auquel le prophete invite d’entrée à 
celebrer le tout puissant: puis chante que tout est plein de sa 
bonté, recite ses merveilles, admonneste les princes de ne se 
fier en leurs forces et que dieu assiste ceulx qui le reverent: puis 
invoque sa bonté.” 

Psalm 104: C’est ung cantique beau par excellence, auquel David cele- 
bre & glorifie Dieu de la creation & gratieux gouvernement de 
toutes choses. [Pseaulme pour congnoistre amplement la puis- 
sance de Dieu.]”” 


Our survey leads to the conclusion that according to Marot’s transla- 
tion he is convinced that all aspects of life are mirrored in the Psalms, 
be they personal, political, or religious. Even when the prophetic char- 
acter of some Psalms, or parts of Psalms, is not denied, these Psalms 
remain linked to experiences of everyday life. Concerning this aspect 
one should not be mesmerised by Lefèvre’s hermeneutics, which is 
extraordinary in its christomonism. Psalm exegetes generally tried to 
cover life in all its facets, while explaining and applying Psalms. Atha- 
nasius’ often reprinted Letter to Marcellinus marks the contours of this 
approach and is more representative of sixteenth-century contempo- 
rary exegesis than Lefèvre’s. We could characterise this approach as 
pastoral or pedagogical, even in theological matters.” 

What makes Bucer and Marot special is the importance of the 
historical element in their hermeneutics. The Psalms are linked to 
everyday life by means of a historical and literary analysis of every 
Psalm (Bucer) and by presenting a consistent narrative (Marot), in 
which contemporary readers might recognise themselves. The fact that 


7 Bucer: “Perplanus, sed plurima dignus observatione hymnus est...” (Bucer, Psal- 
morum libri, 1532, 133r°). 

77 Bucer: “Hymnus est...” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 266r°). 

78 After a more general appraisal of the book of Psalms (as containing the entire 
Scripture and Dogma, an often repeated eulogy using the image of a garden/fruits), 
Athanasius describes all kinds of aspects of human life and recommends a particular 
Psalm (or a number of Psalms) suited to the situation in question. The image of the 
book of Psalms as a ‘mirror pops up and the letter concludes with an exhortative 
promise: “And so you too, Marcellinus, pondering the Psalms and reading them intel- 
ligently, with the Spirit as your guide, will be able to grasp the meaning of each one, 
even as you desire. And you will strive also to imitate the lives of those God-bearing 
saints who spoke them at the first.” For an English translation, see The life of Antony 
and the Letter to Marcellinus, trans. R.C. Gregg (New York, 1980), pp. 120-9. 
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Marot did not add usage hints to his Vingt Pseaulmes in 1543 and even 
suppressed the usage hints completely in GE43 does not necessarily 
suggest that he rejected them, but might also imply that he considered 
them superfluous, since the Arguments as such already suggested the 
proper use of a Psalm on more solid, i.e., historical grounds.” 


” Reasons might also be: too specific, too imaginative, too arbitrary, or too specifi- 
cally dated. Concerning these usage hints a slight uncertainty remains as to whether 
they were really formulated by Marot (cf. the discussion about the indication of the 
verses/couplets and the numbering of the verses in PA41). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOLOGY, PSALMS 8 AND 110 


The general Psalm hermeneutics underlying Marot’s translation estab- 
lished, we can now start our quest for more specific theological elements 
that tell us something about Marot’s religious sensitivity, elements 
that can be distilled comparing Marot’s approach of the Psalter with 
Psalm exegesis in general concerning the christological interpretation 
of the Psalter. We already touched this subject, when discussing the 
Arguments of Psalms 2 and 45. We discovered a kind of compromise: 
the text of Marot’s translation suggested a plain historical reading, 
but Marot’s Argument advocated a christological interpretation based 
on the historical reading. In this chapter we will analyse two Psalms 
that are christologically charged as well, but in a different way: Psalms 
8 and 110. The analysis of Psalm 8 will give us the opportunity to 
position Marot in the field of the theological tension between Lefèvre 
d’Etaples and Erasmus, since around the translation and interpretation 
of Ps. 8,6 a controversy had risen between these two biblical scholars. 
Marot was familiar with the work of both these learned men. Psalm 
110 will give us the opportunity to see how far Marot was willing to 
go in historicising and humanising Psalms, which traditionally were 
considered direct prophecies of Christ. This Psalm offers additional 
opportunities since it is also a very difficult Psalm to translate on the 
linguistic level. 


7.1 Psalm 8: ‘ab angelis’ or ‘a Deo’ 


7.1.1 Lefèvre versus Erasmus 


What superficially looks like a scholarly debate concerning the trans- 
lation of one word, is in reality a theological debate in which each of 
the two protagonists represents a complete christology (which has—of 
course—its subcutaneous links with world view, theology, ecclesiol- 
ogy, and ethics). The issue at stake is central to Christianity: the dogma 
of the two natures of Christ. The fact that this discussion is linked to 
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a translation of a specific Bible verse means that (either implicitly or 
explicitly) biblical hermeneutics plays a role in the debate.’ A com- 
plicating, even obscuring factor is that neither Lefèvre nor Erasmus 
methodologically distinguish between the different questions and lev- 
els of questions. They do not group questions or divide a complex 
question into subquestions, dropping irrelevant elements etc. Matters 
are dealt with point by point, not developed systematically.’ The sub- 
ject discussed by Lefévre and Erasmus is the legitimacy of a transla- 
tion choice of Lefévre’s, which he published and advocated in the first 
edition of the Quincuplex. Commenting on Psalm 8,6 (“Minuisti eum 
paulominus ab angelis, PG) Lefèvre labels this translation a mistake. 
He replaces it by ‘Minuisti eum paulominus a deo.’ His authority is 
Jerome, whose PH reads ‘Minues eum paulominus a deo.” The contro- 
versy broke out when Lefèvre’s suggestion was criticised by Erasmus in 
his edition of the New Testament (Novum Instrumentum, 1516) in an 
annotation to the translation of Hebr. 2,7 where Psalm 8,6 is quoted.* 
To get a picture of the issue, we will first quote the Bible text: 


6 But one ina certain place testified, saying, What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? or the son of man, that thou visitest him? 7 Thou mad- 
est him a little lower than the angels; thou crownedst him with glory and 
honour, and didst set him over the works of thy hands: 8 Thou hast put 
all things in subjection under his feet. For in that he put all in subjection 
under him, he left nothing that is not put under him. But now we see not 


! For Lefèvre’s ideas see his Quincuplex (The Adverte of Psalm 8: 10r°-10v°) and 
Guy Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, pp. 121-33, where all contemporary translations 
of Psalm 8 are presented, the (relative) originality of Lefèvre’s exegesis is indicated, 
and the controversy with Erasmus is sketched. For Erasmus’s ideas, we refer to Opera 
Omnia IX/3 (Amsterdam, 1996), in which the text of the Apologia ad Iacobum Fab- 
rum Stapulensem (1517) is preceded by an introduction by Andrea W. Steenbeek (pp. 
1-45), in which she not only provides philological and historical data, acta & facta, 
but also systematically analyses the content of the controversy. Lefévre’s annotations 
in his S. Pauli Epistolae XIV (1512) and the extended version of these (Corrolarium) in 
response to Erasmus’s criticism are also included in this volume (Appendices II, IV). 

* Some of Steenbeek’s phrases, characterising the form of Erasmus’s Apologia: 
“no consistent overall literary structure...digressions...discusses some of the argu- 
ments of Lefévre in the order in which he had brought them up, and others out of 
sequence...poorly organized composition...” (Steenbeek, Introduction, p. 17). Eras- 
mus seems to have been aware of this at the time, but claims that it was caused by 
the disorderly presentation of Lefévre’s attack, which he had to follow to refute every 
element of it (p. 19). 

> Quincuplex 10r°-10v°. 

4 In the Novum Instrumentum Erasmus translated the Greek as “Fecisti eum pau- 
lulo inferiorem angelis.” 
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yet all things put under him. 9 But we see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour; that he by the grace of God should taste death for every man.° 


The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews quotes the passage from 
Psalm 8 from the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the phrase about ‘man that is made a little lower than 
the angels’ is understood by the author of this Epistle as referring to 
the pasion of Christ (v. 9: ‘for the suffering of death’). An apostolic 
interpretation of a quote from a Psalm has its consequences for the 
interpretation of the Psalm quoted. In the Christian tradition Psalm 
8,5-6 was labelled a direct prophecy of Christ. Characteristic elements 
of this interpretation are: 


1. The phrase: “Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels’ 
(v. 6) is not interpreted by the author as referring to the glory of 
man (i.e., him being ranked just below the angels, i.e., very high), 
but as a reference to Christ’s abasement. 

2. The term: ‘a little’ ((paulominus’) is interpreted either as temporal: ‘a 
little while’ (referring to the time of his incarnation or passion) or as 
measuring the difference between man and the angels: ‘a little bit.” 


This prophetic interpretation of Psalm 8 was commonplace in the 
period we are dealing with, although once more we should not under- 
estimate the variety in tropological explanation in patristic and medi- 
eval exegesis.” From that perspective it will not be much of a surprise 


° Epistle to the Hebrews 2,5-9, KJV. I have italicised the quotation of Psalm 8,5-6, 
including the later references to elements of it. The Vulgata reads: “Testatus est autem 
in quodam loco, quis dicens, quid est homo quod memor es eius aut filius hominis 
quoniam visitas eum? Minuisti eum paulominus ab angelis, gloria et honore coronasti 
eum et constituisti eum super opera manuum tuarum. Omnia subiecisti sub pedibus 
eius.... 

6 The next sentence, about the glorification, then refers to the subsequent resurrec- 
tion and ascension. 

7 The Glossa suggests a quite common interpretation of the beginning of Psalm 8 
(glory of the Creator), and when verse 6 is at stake Augustine is quoted: “Disjunctio 
innuit distare inter hominem et filium hominis. Omnis filius hominis homo, sed non 
e converso ut Adam. Homo ergo omnis, qui portat imaginem terreni: Filius hom- 
inis, qui coelestis, et merito novus homo, fílius hominis: quia novus ex veteri quadam 
mutatione fit.” Whether this diminution of the Creator below the angels refers solely 
to the passion or to the incarnation in its entirety was much debated, because of the 
theological importance: Is the incarnation as such already a ‘suffering’ or only the ‘pas- 
sion’? The idea that verse 6 refers to man made in the image of God, only just falling 
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that the discussion between Lefévre and Erasmus is not about the 
christological reference of Psalm 8 as such. Both authors accept the 
authority of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The matter at 
stake is in the first place the way the christological reference is sup- 
posed to be present in Psalm 8. Is it a direct, unequivocal and exclusive 
meaning, or mediated, equivocal and possibly including other inter- 
pretations (per analogiam) etc. The first position is Lefévre’s, Erasmus 
represents the second position; secondly, how to view the relation 
between the divine and the human nature of Christ, especially during 
his earthly life. A confusing aspect of this discussion is that these issues 
are addressed as if they were matters of translation (linguistics), while 
for both authors the translation choices are linked with (or determined 
by) systematic theology, i.e., christology. 

In order to get a better grip on the matter an outline of the con- 
troversy may be useful.’ According to Lefèvre it is not a matter of 
philology that is at stake, but of Truth.’ The Veritas Hebraica is both 
linguistic and theological. The letter and the sense of the text demand 
his translation, in which the verb ‘diminuo’ is interpreted as an essen- 
tial qualifier (concerning the dignity of Christ’s nature) and ‘paulomi- 
nus’ as the quantifier belonging to it. The entire phrase means “a little 
bit abased in dignity.’ Since Psalm 8,6 is a statement about Christ, 
and Christ’s human nature cannot be separated from his divine nature 
(that would be heresy) one can never say that Christ’s dignity has been 
abased “a little bit below the angels.’ Hence, Paul (and David) must have 
meant Christ’s passion, which had been the purpose of the incarnation 
of the Son and for which He thus had been abased a little bit below 
God (‘a Deo’), without ever losing his divine nature (i.e., staying high 
above the angels). By implication the translation of the LXX and PG 
(‘ab angelis’) must be erroneous and should be corrected in all manu- 
scripts in use in churches and monasteries.'® It is this suggestion that 


short of the angels in dignity, can be read in the Postillae of Nicholas of Lyra (See the 
survey of pre-Lefevrian exegesis of Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, pp. 125-7). 

8 A chronology can be found in Steenbeek, Introduction, p. 16. 

* An orthodox Christian (following the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon) can 
never say that Christ in his human nature has been lowered temporarily below the 
angels, since even as vere homo he always remains vere Deus. His natures can be 
distinguished, but never separated. Lefevre clearly views Christ as the ‘theandros’ 
(Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, pp. 128-9). 

10 QC 10r° “Septuaginti duo interpretes, dicentes ab angelis, veriti sunt dicere a 
deo...non intelligentes hunc locum non intelligi debere de simplici homine, sed de 
deo homine. Simili errore lapsus est qui epistolam Pauli ad Hebraeos hebraico ser- 
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is criticised by Erasmus, who not only underlines the validity of the 
translation ‘ab angelis’ in Hebr 2,7 and doubts the solidity of Lefevre’s 
alternative (this is the linguistic aspect), but also expresses theological 
objections. His theological objections concern the fact that Lefèvre’s 
translation stands alone vis-à-vis the traditional exegesis of the Church 
fathers (with only one exception: Jerome’s PH). Intrinsically Lefèvre’s 
interpretation (‘a little bit lower in dignity than God, but higher than 
the angels’) makes no sense to Erasmus, because according to him 
Christ was humiliated below the most abject specimen of mankind, 
citing Psalm 22,7: ‘ego autem sum vermis et non homo,’ during his 
passion. That is why Erasmus advocates the interpretation for a little 
while (‘paulominus’ in a temporal sense!!). 

To outsiders this might seem mere quibbling, but this translation 
difference reflects a basic difference in christology with regard to the 
interpretation and theological evaluation of the humanity of Christ. 
According to Erasmus, it is not the incarnation as such that is the issue, 
but the passion, the suffering Christ underwent during his earthly life, 
which made his abasement so deep.” The glorification which followed 
was the reward for the way he endured the misery, the suffering, and 
death itself. Erasmus unfolds his christology along historical lines, in 
which the earthly life of Christ is taken seriously as a relevant phase. 
The human side of Christ never dissolves in his divine nature and has 
its own ‘preaching.’ Even though his death at the Cross means salvation, 
this does not cancel the scandal of it. Christ’s endurance in suffering, 
his obedience, his love for his enemies, in short, his entire earthly life 
with all its human aspects is relevant for theology and ethics: imita- 
tio Christi. Contrary to this, in Lefévre’s mystical theology ontological 
paradoxes reign, and history evaporates. The misery of Christ’s earthly 
life does not mean an essential aggravation of his abasement, the basic 
humiliation being the incarnation as such, necessary to accomplish 


< 


mone scriptam, vertit in graecum...” Bedouelle notes a twofold procedure: “...cest la 
théologie qui conduit à imposer la lecture philologique... La philologie affirme ce que 
le prophéte a voulu signifier.” (p. 129). 

4 The Greek is ‘brachu ti,’ the Hebrew ‘m‘at and the latin ‘paulominus.’ Erasmus 
suggests using ‘paulisper, a purely temporal expression. Both the Hebrew and the 
Greek most often mean ‘a little bit, but are also used (can be used) to refer to ‘a lit- 
tle bit of time.’ Philologically there is no unequivocal solution. It is the context that 
determines the meaning. 

2 “Etenim si de assumpto intelligas homine, quemadmodum necesse est, paululum 
fuit imminutus a Deo, imo infra abiectissimos etiam homines...” (Steenbeek, Intro- 
duction, p. 24). 
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his work as the cosmic redeemer. The misery and suffering can only 
add to the glory of his undertaking; it is at the cross that he is glori- 
fied. Therefore, Christ’s humanity will never become ‘abject’ and the 
agony can only ‘exalt’ him. Lefévre’s christology is essential and is 
developed in an almost a-historical, a-temporal manner. Christ figures 
in it as the Theandros. For Lefèvre the glorification (next part of Ps. 
8,6) is not the next stage, but is the consummation of the crucifixion: 
It is the Lamb of God, adored by the angels. Human aspects of Jesus’ 
earthly life almost evaporate and are irrelevant for christology; they do 
not directly affect theology or ethics. The christiformitas is first of all 
spiritual and mystical; only secondly, building on this layer, can ethical 
imperatives (including imitatio Christi) be formulated."* 

Erasmus defended PG on linguistic grounds, referring to the theo- 
logical weight of tradition and because of christological considerations. 
Lefèvre preferred PH, arguing from a different christology, which then 
suddenly made PG sound offensive, so that he ended up accusing, in 
Erasmus, the entire Christian tradition of ‘impietas.’ In answering this 
accusation Erasmus tried to prove that his translation was not only the 
most appropriate on the philological level (linguistics, text, context), 
but also on the theological level. To achieve this he not only used the 
argument from tradition, but went to considerable lengths to develop 
his christology, claiming that this was the orthodox christology, often 
referring to the christological hymn in the Epistle to the Philippians 


13 Steenbeek, Introduction, pp. 25-6. It is telling that Lefèvre took great trouble to 
explain away the suggestion of a real abandonment of Jesus by God in Psalm 22,1, 
a Psalm which embarrassed him so much that he refused to accept it as ‘vox Christi 
ad Patrem. The verse explicitly quoted by Erasmus to establish Christ’s abasement 
(Psalm 22,7: “ego autem sum vermis et non homo”) is for Lefèvre an extra impetus 
to deny the Psalm its christological reference (Cf. Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, pp. 
128-9). 

4 Steenbeek draws a detailed panorama of similarities and differences in their chris- 
tologies (Introduction, pp. 32-45). The rest of the story is quickly told: In the reprint of 
his commentary on St. Paul’s epistles (1516/17) Lefévre adds a Corrolarium to refute 
Erasmus’s criticism. He repeats and expands his original arguments and in the end 
raises the ante: The term ‘veritas’ reappears, and Erasmus—in rejecting the emenda- 
tion—is accused of blasphemy (‘impietas’): he has offended Christ by suggesting that 
he has been lower than the angels for a little while (Steenbeek, Introduction, p. 26). 
To refute this accusation Erasmus published a separate treaty on the subject in 1517: 
Apologia ad Iacobum Fabrum Stapulensem, in which he defends himself by refuting 
Lefèvre point by point and claiming that Lefèvre’s intransigence made the conflict 
escalate. He ends by criticising the christo-monism in Lefévre’s hermeneutics, which 
blocks all other tropological readings, e.g., the application of Psalm 8 to the place 
of man in creation. Lefèvre never responded, while Erasmus kept publishing ever- 
expanding editions of his Apologia, until it contained 57 points in the edition of 1527. 
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(ch. 2). In his criticism of Lefèvre Erasmus might well have a point: 
Lefèvre’s christo-monism works as a bias in reading Scripture, not 
allowing any plurality in sense. Multiple interpretations are excluded 
in advance. When confronted with other senses (literal, historical, psy- 
chological, human), Lefévre categorically rejected them as impoverish- 
ments." Closely linked to this crucial difference is the sensitivity to the 
revelatory and instructive power of Jesus’ earthly life with Erasmus, 
and the consistent downplaying of its relevance by Lefèvre. 


7.12 Marot and Psalm 8 


It is worthwhile to trace any influences of either Erasmus or Lefèvre in 
Marot’s translation choices, because they might point to where he felt 
at home theologically. On the linguistic level the crucial points are the 
translation of ‘ab angelis / a Deo, and the temporal or non-temporal 
aspect of ‘paulominus.’ Next to this, the rendering of ‘filius hominis’ (and 
the implied reference in it: to Christ, or to man in general?) might also 
be revelatory. Of course, the translation as such is not enough to place 
Marot in either camp, but a combination of indications might be signifi- 
cant, and perhaps a ‘third way’ is possible. For completeness we here pro- 
vide the translations of verse 6 by the members of our reference group: 


Felix (1530): Minuisti eum paulo minus a Deo 


Pagninus: Et deficere fecisti eum paululum ab angelis 

Zwingli: Minuisti eum paululum a Deo 

Campensis: Fecisti illum tantum non deum 

Bucer: Paululum siquidem est, quo diis inferiorum illum fecisti 
ad verbum: Et fecisti eum diis paululum minorem 

Olivétan: Tu las aussi faict ung petit moindre que Dieu, 


in margine: ‘Aucuns: les anges” 


5 Cf. Bedouelle: “Je ne peux m'empêcher d'admirer ici la clairvoyance d’Erasme, 
qui, comme quelques années plus tard avec Luther, a immédiatement vu le centre du 
débat. Car bientôt l’exégèse de Lefèvre sera précisément rapportée au ‘solus Christus,’ 
sans aucune autre médiation.” (Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, p. 132, n. 41.) 

16 In the first edition (1515) Felix still gave the alternative in margine: “Et diminues 
eum paulominus ab angelis” referring to the ‘Chaldaean’ (= Targum, dw). Lefèvre 
downplayed the relevance of this translation: the Targum is not reliable, in many 
places ‘perversa et vitiata? Here he was supported by Giustiniani, who wrote in his 
Octaplus: “Lapsus est hoc loco, quantus ego sentio, Chaldeus interpres.” (quoted by 
Bedouelle, Quincuplex guide, p. 130, n. 29). In his Psalterium auctum Lefevre does not 
mention the Chaldaean alternative for this verse, another indication that in philologi- 
cal matters Lefévre acted as an opportunist. 

17 Lefèvre in his 1530 Bible en français: “Tu las fait ung petit moindre que les anges.” 
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7.1.2.1 Final version of Psalm 8 (PA41-43 and GE43) 

Once more, we have the advantage of having three versions of Marot’s 
Psalm paraphrase at our disposal: the final versions (PA41 and GE43, 
almost identical), a previous version (group I, AN41), and in Ms. 2337 
an even earlier version (crossed-out) can be reconstructed which has 
been replaced with a version quite similar to AN41, but which still 
has some particularities. We will focus on the cruces interpretum we 
already isolated, and in case substantial differences appear in the sub- 
sequent versions of this Psalm paraphrase we will try to find out what 
happened exactly on the interpretational level. This time we will work 
backwards and start by reproducing the final version (PA43/GE43)"*: 


Pseaume VIII. 


Avecques grande admiration, David celebre icy la merveilleuse puissance 
du createur de toutes choses, & la grande bonté dont il a daigné user 
envers l’homme, l’ayant faict tel qu’il est. 


Domine, Dominus noster, quam admirab. 


Nostre Dieu, & Seigneur amyable 
Combien ton Nom est grand, & admirable, 
Par tout ce val terrestre & spacieux, 

Qui ta puissance esleve sur les cieulx! 


En tout se voit ta grand’ vertu parfaicte, 
Jusqu’a la bouche aux enfants, qu’on allaicte, 
Et rendz par la confuz & abbatu 

Tout enemy, qui nie ta vertu. 


Mais quand je voy & contemple en courage 
Tes cieulx, qui sont de tes doigts hault ouvrage, 
Estoilles, Lune & signes differents, 

Que tu as faictz, & assis en leurs rengs. 


Adonc je dy apart moy (ainsi comme 
Tout esbahy) & qu’est ce que de l’homme? 
D’avoir daigné de luy te souvenir, 

Et de vouloir en ton soing le tenir? 


18 PA4I has the recitation suggestion (“a ung verset pour couplet à chanter”), the 
suggestion for usage (“Pseaulme que toute creature humaine devrait sçavoir & chan- 
ter”), and a special numbering in margine of the stanzas. The numbering is—once 
more—very similar to Lefévre’s (the division of the first stanza into two verses; the 
merging of stanzas 5 and 6a to one verse), and it is the last Psalm in this edition to 
receive this special treatment. 
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Tu Pas faict tel, que plus il ne luy reste, 
Fors estre Dieu: car tu l’as, quant au reste, 
Abondamment de gloire environné, 
Remply de biens, & d’honneur couronné. 


Regner le fays... 


Remarks: 


1. There is no trace whatsoever of a christological or prophetic read- 
ing of this Psalm, not even an indirect one. The Psalm is entirely 
about God’s creation and man’s prominent place in it. The Psalm 
is meant to evoke admiration and awe. The Argument is completely 
in line with Bucer’s.’” The usage hint in PA41 (‘Pseaulme que toute 
creature humaine devrait scavoir & chanter’) also suggests a focus 
on creation rather than Christ. 

2. A reference to the ‘Son of man’ (verse 4: ‘Quid est homo... fi- 
lius hominis’) is not suggested by Marot’s quite plain translation: 
“qu'est ce que de l’homme / D’avoir daigné de luy te souvenir, / Et 
de vouloir en ton soing le tenir?” He has even eliminated the repeti- 
tion which gave Augustine (and many others in his footsteps) the 
opportunity to create a double reference (one to man in general, 
one to Christ in particular).”° 

3. The pièce de résistance (verse 5) has been unambiguously translated 
as referring to the high position of man, which he—to his own sur- 
prise—has received from the Creator (as already announced in the 
Argument): “Tu Pas faict tel, que plus il ne luy reste, / Fors estre 
Dieu....” Marot clearly went for PH (‘minuisti eum paulominus a 
Deo’), while interpreting the verb ‘minuisti’ as an essential quali- 
fier and ‘paulominus’ as measuring the difference between God and 
man: ‘a little bit? No temporal aspect whatsoever is present. 


In fact, Marot gives a condensed translation of Bucer’s Argument: “Hymnus est, 
quo cum summa admiratione, inestimabilem Dei omnium conditoris, sempiternam 
suam virtutem & amplitudinem, ubique indicibili gloria ostentantis, in humanum 
genus dignationem, beneficentiam & liberalitatem, celebrat.” 

2 For Augustine, see above, n. 7. Marot did not incorporate the information pro- 
vided by some PHH renderings in which it is made clear that in this verse the frailty 
and mortality of man is stressed (especially in the first Hebrew word). Bucer: “homo 
mortalis...ex homine natus” (an idiomatic use explained in extenso in the commen- 
tary: Psalmorum libri, 1532, 45r°-v°); Campensis: “miserabilis homuncio...Adae 
nepos. 
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Although on the linguistic level Marot is completely in concordance 
with Lefevre (= essential and non-temporal), the overall meaning of 
verse 5 (and by extension of the entire Psalm) cannot be more unlike 
Lefèvre. The sensus litteralis Marot suggests has no christological point 
whatsoever. The suppression, even on the linguistic level, of any ref- 
erence to the ‘Son of man’ (v. 4) strengthens this interpretation even 
more. One should not judge on linguistic concordance alone. 


7.1.2.2 Previous versions (Ms. 2337 and AN41) 

If we look at previous translations of the same verses, we discover that 
Marot has gone a long way to reach this independent position. Verse 4 
(Ms. 2337 / AN41): 


Adonc je dy: O souverain dieu, comme 

heureux et grand est l’homme et filz de Phomme! 
quand de le faire il te print souvenir, 

et dont tu veulx en ton soing le tenir. 


There is something awkward about the translation of Ms. 2337 / AN41 
and one can hardly help feeling that Marot might even have missed the 
point, but what interests us here is the use of classical language con- 
cerning the double reference of ‘son of man.’ By rendering ‘quid est 
homo... filius hominis’ literally, AN41 remains open to a christologi- 
cal interpretation, especially as regards the last part of this verse (‘filz 
de l’homme’). Since we are privileged to have an even earlier version 
(the crossed-out text in Ms. 2337)” we can compare three solutions 
to the problem posed by the next verse, or rather the theological fuzz 
around it. Where PA41 / GE43 was unequivocal in its translation: “Tu 
Pas faict tel, que plus il ne luy reste, / Fors estre Dieu...,” the previous 
versions show a different Marot, hesitating. 


Ms. 2337 (crossed-out text) Ms. 2337 / AN41 

Pour peu de temps au dessoubz ta haultesse Un peu le feis moindre que Dieu ou ange. 
amoindri las et baissé sa noblesse au demeurant tu l’as à ta louenge 

mais au surplus tu las environné, abondamment de gloire avironné, 


de gloire et biens et d'honneur couronné.  remply de biens, & d'honneur couronné. 


As far as the controversy ‘ab angelis / a Deo’ is concerned, Marot seems 
initially to have tried to avoid an explicit choice: Ms. 2337 (crossed- 


21 For this manuscript, see above ch. 2.2.2.2 (pp. 72-4). 
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out text) omits any reference to God or angels: instead, Marot refers 
to ‘ta haultesse.’ This is of course a reference to God, and thus implic- 
itly affirms Lefévre’s translation, but the implicitness itself might be 
telling. Even more astounding is AN41, which almost sounds like 
a criticism of the ‘either/or’ aspect of the controversy, since Marot 
incorporates both options in his translation. Combined with verse 4, 
the text itself can refer to ‘humankind in general’ and to the ‘Son of 
man.’ The christological interpretation is possible, but the exact way 
to fill it in is left open. 

Considering the translation of ‘paulominus’ we observe a shift: In 
Ms. 2337 (crossed-out text) it is rendered temporally: “Pour peu de 
temps.’ This is anti-Lefévre and entirely Erasmus (‘paulisper’). As said 
above, this translation only makes sense in a christological exegesis, 
referring to Christ’s incarnation or pasion. If it refers to man in general 
(humankind), it makes no sense. The linguistic link to Phil. 2, favoured 
by Erasmus, is also strong. In short: Ms. 2337 (crossed-out text) is 
completely Erasmian, but in AN41 ‘paulominus’ has lost its temporal 
aspect and has become a quantifying adverb: ‘Un peu le feis moindre 
que Dieu ou ange, by which Marot linguistically joins Lefèvre, but 
by refusing to choose between “Dieu ou ange’ he at the same time 
abandons Lefèvre by opening up the possibility of a non-christologi- 
cal interpretation. Verse 5 may very well be applied to humankind 
in general, the double condition humaine, which is Marot’s definitive 
option: PA41/GE43. 

Some things have become clear: When Marot embarked on the 
translation of Psalm 8 he was aware of the controversy about verse 
5 between Erasmus and Lefèvre, and regarding the content he origi- 
nally accepted that this Psalm was (or might be) about Christ and 
his temporary humiliation. His initial translation, present in Ms. 2337 
(crossed-out text) is quite traditional and thus compatible with Eras- 
mus (although, on the linguistic level, avoiding a choice between ‘Dieu’ 
and ‘anges’), but obstructing Lefévre’s ontological interpretation. In 
AN41 this christological interpretation is still possible, now provid- 
ing a kind of Conciliatum translation on the linguistic level (a mix of 
Lefèvre’s and Erasmus’s choices). In PA41 everything has been cleared 
out, that is to say, the christological background has evaporated and 
Marot’s translation does not reflect either Lefèvre or Erasmus, but has 
become entirely PHH. The fact that Bucer’s commentary deals exten- 
sively with all kinds of theological implications should not obscure 
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the fact that Bucer is completely clear about the plain and simple (and 
sufficient) meaning of this Psalm, and so is completely in concordance 
with Marot’s translation.” 


7.1.3 Marot and Psalm 8: conclusion 


Marot progressively relaxes the christological view with which he 
started to translate this Psalm (as all ‘ordinary Christians’ at that time 
would have done) and ends up by abandoning it, simply suggest- 
ing a creational interpretation in PA41/GE43. The progressive stages 
can be observed in the change of meaning of ‘paulominus’ (losing its 
temporal aspect in AN41), the rewriting of verse 4 for PA41 (replac- 
ing the associative reference to the ‘Son of man’ with a simple refer- 
ence to ‘man’), and in verse 5 the interpretation of the crucial phrase 
‘just below God’ simply as a reference to the dignity bestowed on ‘man.’ 
The Psalm now expresses the awe and amazement of man in creation, 
who at the same time realises his frailty and his dignity. The unequivo- 
cal Argument above the Psalm rules out all possible misunderstand- 
ing at this point, since the Psalm is about the Creator, his wonderful 
creation and the remarkable place he has given that strange creature 
in it: Thomme: “icy la merveilleuse puissance du createur...& la 
grande bonté dont il a daigné user envers l’homme, l'ayant faict tel 
qu'il est.” 


7.2 Psalm 110: about Christ? 


This Psalm belongs to the Vingt Pseaulmes and thus to the final stage of 
Marot’s Psalm translation project. This means that no previous or vari- 
ant readings are available and the text “as is’ should reveal the author’s 
theological stance. We already discussed the extremely daring transla- 
tion of the final verse (derived from Bucer/Kimhi) while establishing 
the PHH value of Marot’s translation. We will not discuss this Psalm 


2 A similar conclusion can be read in Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: Le texte massorétique,’ 
in CC, pp. 449-51. Roussel, however, suggests that this thoroughly human interpre- 
tation distances Marot from both Bucer and Calvin, who still refer to christological 
issues. In my opinion Roussel overlooks the fact that Bucer and Calvin had to address 
christological issues, simply because as theologians they had to account for the way 
they valued the apostolic exegesis of this Psalm in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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in its entirety, but focus on two points on which this Psalm might be 
interesting for us. First and foremost, this Psalm (often together with 
Psalm 2) is considered a messianic Psalm by nature (at least by the 
entire Christian tradition), a direct prophecy by Christ, and as such it 
figures prominently in the New Testament. It has always been used to 
substantiate the Church’s claim that Jesus is the Christ and the eternal 
son of God. This already high theological charge has been exponen- 
tially enhanced because of the frequency of its recitation: As one of the 
Vesper Psalms, it was (and is) sung in Daily Office at the monasteries. 
Some interpretational headlights from the Psalm: 


- The incipit ‘Dixit Dominus Domino meo: Sede a dextris meis... 
refers to the glorious welcome Christ received in Heaven after his 
Ascension.” 

- Verse 3 refers to the ‘eternal generation of the Son.” 

- Verse 4 reports the institution of the holy priesthood of Christ (after 
the order of Melchizedek, who gave bread and wine). 

- Verse 7 is often interpreted as referring to Christ drinking the cup 
of earthly sorrows. 


Next to being a messianic text, the fact that it is also an extremely 
obscure text interests us. Many phrases of this Psalm are actually 
untranslatable, either because one cannot make meaningful words of 
the Hebrew characters; or one can make sense of the separate words 


3 Tt was especially the double ‘Dominus’ (God speaking to God) that impressed the 
Christians: Mt. 26,64 and parallel texts; Acts 2,34. 7,55; Rom. 8,34; Eph. 1,20; Hebr. 
1,13. 10,12; 1 Peter 3,22. It is subtly ridiculed by David Kimhi who notes that only 
once the Name of God is used. The phrase that follows about God making all ‘enemies 
a footstool’ also figures in Acts 2,35; 1 Cor. 15,25; Hebr. 1,13. 10,13. 

*4 A direct reference to this verse (‘the conception from the womb before the morn- 
ing dew or morning star’) is missing in the New Testament, perhaps because the 
adoption formula of Psalm 2 was so pre-eminent at this point that it supplanted Psalm 
110; or in New Testament times and (Judaeo-)Christian circles the reference was not 
recognised as such or not acknowledged (Kraus, Psalmen II, p. 764). 

5 The ordination as ‘priest in the order of Melchizedek is used in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ch. 5 and ch. 7) to proclaim the abolition of any priesthood in the order of 
Aaron, this being replaced by the priesthood of Christ. 

2% A veritable anthology of remarks in Kraus, Psalmen II, p. 753: “Form und Aus- 
bau ist umstritten”; “Wie soll man das verstehen?”; “kann nur ein Versuch der über- 
setzung gewagt werden”; “Es ist kaum môglich”; “problematisch.” The fact that in 
Kraus’s commentary the seven verses of this Psalm demand an entire page of critical 
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but they hardly form a sensible phrase; or every word is clear and 
even the syntax is in order, but then no unequivocal meaning imposes 
itself.‘ The combination of these characteristics makes this short Psalm 
(only seven verses) probably the most discussed of the entire Psalter. 
We will not involve ourselves in these discussions, but only look at 
what Marot in his translation did with the points mentioned above: 
Is the christological interpretation visible, and what does he do with a 
text that produces no sense by itself, but can only acquire meaning if 
interpreted pro-actively, if not aggressively. 


7.2.1 The Argument 


Regarding the christological interpretation everything appears to be 
clear: The Argument relates the Psalm entirely, exclusively, and in an 
un-mediated way to Christ. No reference to any historical situation 
shimmers through: 


Il chante le regne de Christ lequel commença en Sion et de là pervint 
jusques aux fins de la terre et continuera jusques a ce que Christ soit 
adoré universellement et que de ses enemys il ayt fait son marchepied. 


Marot offers an almost literal translation of Bucer’s Argument.” But 
by now we have become cautious. Proclaiming an interpretation in the 
Argument is one thing, explaining the Psalm in a commentary is some- 
thing else. And indeed: in his commentary Bucer begins by affirming 
the propriety of this Psalm to Christ, but in the next phrase mentions 
that there are people who suggest that a historical ‘substrate’ might be 
surmised, with David figuring as ‘typus.’ A historical setting that fits 
the Psalm very well might be the solemn festival at Hebron, where 


apparatus is already significant. The Masoretic text he characterises as “einen äuferst 
schwierigen und umstrittenen Textbestand” and he begins his own commentary with 
“Es soll gleich zu Beginn betont werden, daß sowohl in den Fragen der Textkritik wie 
auch zu den religionsgeschichtlichen Problemen das letzte Wort noch nicht gespro- 
chen ist.” (p. 754). 

7 Having quoted Martin Buber’s translation of verse 3 (“Vom Schoss des Mor- 
gengrauns an, schon der Tau deiner Kindschaft ist dein”), Kraus exclaims: “Aber was 
heisst denn das?” (Kraus, Psalmen II, p. 753). 

28 In the final verse the text is crystal clear, the words form a correct phrase, but 
the reference remains obscure. 

# “Canit de regno Christi, quod in Syon coepit, indeque ad fines orbis usque per- 
venit, obtinebitque; donec Chrisum superi & inferi universi adorent, hostesque eius 
scabellum positi fuerint pedibus eius.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 280[=283]r°). 
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the people of Israel gathered to witness the coronation of their new 
king, David, after the successful siege of Jerusalem (Zion), to which 
the holy Ark of the Covenant was to be transported. However, a battle 
was imminent because not all enemies had been defeated yet.’ Bucer 
invests a lot of time in explaining how this historical substrate does not 
obscure the christological interpretation in any way, but even enhances 
it. According to Bucer they concur perfectly and can be applied to the 
text simultaneously. He even claims that David can be contemporary 
poet and visionary prophet at the same time, consciously composing 
a hymn with a twofold meaning, a double scope.*! The fact that Bucer 
can propose an entirely christological Argument for a Psalm which 
according to his commentary (at least) he also understands as refer- 
ring to a historical situation, alerts us about Marot’s intention. 


3 The beginning of the commentary reads: “Eadem canit hic Psalmus quae secun- 
dus. Omnia Christo proprie competunt. Sunt tamen qui & hic typum qui in Davide 
praecesserit substratum existiment. Legimus siquidem Davidem statim atque ipsum 
totus Jisrael regem in Hebron salutasset, expugnasse Hierosolymam, atque ibi regni 
sede instituta, mox Arcam foederis eodem transtulisse. Inde è Zijon iam urbe regia, 
expugnasse cunctas gentes finitimas.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 280[=283]r°). 
We notice not only that the Psalm is likened to Psalm 2 as being fully christologi- 
cal, but that the historical setting is the same as well: 2 Sam. 4-6. After the opening 
phrase Bucer in 1529 (341r°) continued by referring to the ‘ultimum bellum contra 
Ammonitas, while in 1532 he lingered on the transfer of the Ark with ‘digna pompa’ 
and stressed the correctness of naming such a day a “dies virtutis & copiarum Jisraelis.’ 
This shift in the description of the historical setting corresponds with a change in the 
translation of verse 3 in 1532. It appears to be based on an almost exhaustive study of 
his Jewish sources. In 1532 he mentioned and discussed their theories in great length, 
also regarding the next verses (284r°-285v°). Not only the already familiar Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, David Kimhi, and Rashi (R. Shlomoh), but also R. Moshe (Moshe ben Mai- 
mon or Mosheh ben Nahman?) and R. Iehuda (Yehuda Halevy?) are mentioned. Their 
names appear in philological discussions (Hebrew words, possible origin of LXX ren- 
derings, etc.). See figure 2 on p. 153. 

31 “Istud ergo ipse hoc Psalmo, una cum populo, in gloriam Dei, & ad accenden- 
dam populi pietatem, memorare, & canere voluit, simulque in se Christi typo, de 
regno huius, ut fere solet, vaticinari.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 280[=283]r°). 
Terms like ‘simul’ recur, as does the word ‘typus. Comparing the 1529 and 1532 
editions one may notice a decrease in the number of historical details in the general 
introduction: the ‘Ammonites’ have gone from the first pages in 1532, but they return 
at the proper place in the ad verbum v. 2 (284 r°) where the King rules amidst his 
defeated enemies. This—of course—refers to Christ, but with the tiny addition “in 
Davide adumbratum” Bucer also maintains the historical reference to David’s severe 
punishment of the defeated Ammonites. The legitimacy of this approach had to be 
defended time and again because it was so unusual; even more so when theologically 
charged texts were treated this way. Bucer’s reasoning is always similar: Constructing 
a historical narrative does not impair the christological meaning reference, on the 
contrary, it enhances the typological potential. 
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7.2.2 The Psalm paraphrase 


The Argument being messianic tout court, the Psalm paraphrase itself 
immediately evokes the atmosphere of a royal court (or the Royal 
Court). The first-person narrator sounds like a court prophet who has 
a heavenly message for his king and master (TOmnipotent à mon Sei- 
gneur, et maistre’). We remember that the capitalisation of the first 
letter is an orthographic habit which is typical for GE43, but absent in 
PA43 and reflects a difference in typographical, not theological, opin- 
ion between Girard and Roffet. If read without any prescience of the 
christological layer, Marot’s text can be read and understood as refer- 
ring to an episode at an ancient (oriental) court, in which a prophet 
pronounces an oracle sent by God to his king; the message is: God is 
on your side. Verses 2 and 3 are addressed directly to the King, encour- 
aging him because God will keep his promise (2) and the people will 
gladly join him and rejoice in his prosperity (3). In verse 4 another 
word of God’s is reported, in which the Melchizedek priesthood is 
also promised to the King, following a prophecy about how God will 
fight the battles for the King (5-7), who may sit ‘at God’s right hand’ 
until the last enemy is defeated and victory has become complete. 


1. L’Omnipotent à mon Seigneur, et maistre 
A dit ce mot: A ma dextre te sieds, 
Tant que j’auray renversé, et faict estre 
Tes enemys le scabeau de tes pieds. 


2. Le sceptre fort de ton puissant Empire 
En fin sera loing de Syon transmys 
Par l'Eternel, lequel te viendra dire: 
Regne au milieu de touts tes enemys. 


3. De son bon gré ta gent bien disposée, 
Au jour tressainct de ton sacre courra: 
Et aussi dru qu’au matin chet rosée, 
Naistre en tes filz ta jeunesse on verra. 


4. Car l'Eternel, sans muer de courage, 
A de toy seul dit, et juré avec: 
Grand Prebstre, et Roy, tu seras en tout age, 
Ensuyvant l’ordre au bon Melchisedec. 


5. A ton bras droict Dieu ton Seigneur, et Pere, 
T’assistera aux belliqueux arroys, 
Là, où pour toy, au jour de sa colere, 
Rompra la teste à Princes, et à Roys. 


6. Sur les Gentilz exercera justice, 
Remplira tout de corps morts envahis, 
Et frappera, pour le dernier supplice, 
Le chef regnant sur beaulcoup de pays. 
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7. Puis, en passant au milieu de la plaine, 
Des grands ruisseaux de sang s’abbr[e]uvera. 
Par ce moyen, ayant victoire pleine, 
La teste hault, tout joyeulx, levera. 


The interpretation coincides with the narrative Bucer reconstructed 
(or developed) in his commentary, which is quite different from the 
traditional reading, not only in wording (translation) but also in con- 
struction and scope. The secular (worldly) atmosphere of what the 
sacred king is supposed to do and accomplish with God’s help cannot 
be overlooked. To underline the difference with the existing tradition 
we will focus on verse 3, a verse heavily charged with christology, and 
of which even modern scholars admit that some conjectural changes 
are needed to give it any meaning whatsoever.” A full transcription 
of the translations in our reference group, where no consensus can be 
found (even Bucer having adjusted his opinion on the way between 
1529 and 1532), might serve as indicator of the semantic field (or 
chaos) in which Marot had to do his job: 


PG: 

Tecum principium 
in die virtutis tuae, 
in splendoribus 
sanctorum: ex utero 
ante luciferum genui 
te 


Pagninus: 

Populus tuus 

sponte veniet in die 
fortitudinis tuae, in 
pulchritudinibus 
sanctitatis, ex utero 
ab aurora fuit, tibi ros 
nativitatis tuae. 


PH: 

Populi tui duces 
spontanei erunt in die 
fortitudinis tuae in 
montibus sanctis: quasi 
de vulva orietur tibi ros 
adolescentiae tuae 


Felix: 

Populus tuus cum 
oblationibus in die 
virtutis tuae in decoribus 
sanctitatis, ex utero ortus 
est tibi ros generationis 
tuae. 


Zwingli: 

Populus autem tuus 

in die triumphi tui, 
vota offeret cum sancta 
pompa. Ros enim 
nativitatis tuae, ex utero 
aurorae est. 


Campensis: 

Populus tuus 

spontaneus offeret, 
liberales oblationes tibi, 
quo tempore apparebit 
omnipotentia tua, ... 
ante auroram cecidit, 

qui gratiossissum te 
faciet, ros nativitatis tuae. 


» Kraus—usually quite circumspect in this area—claims that without text emenda- 


tions no sense can be distilled from the Masoretic text of this verse. The LXX reading is 
often referred to as text-critically interesting, because sometimes only a re-vocalisation 
of the Masoretic text is sufficient to give the consonant text an acceptable meaning. 
Kraus’s translation (here quoted only for comparison and to enrich the polyphony 
of translations): “Um dich her stehen Adlige am Tage deiner Macht.—Auf heiligen 
Bergen, aus dem Schoss der Morgenréte, habe ich dich gezeugt.” (p. 752). 
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Bucer (1529): Bucer (1532) ad sensum: Bucer (1532) ad verbum: 
Populus tuus aderit Populus tuus spontaneus Populus tuus 
spontoneus, in die adest in die in quo copias spontanearum in 

quo virtutem tuam Iisraelis collectas habes die exercitus tui, in 
declarabis, in urbe, in urbe magnificentia magnificentiis sanctuarii, 
sancto splendore sacrarii insigni, sicutros ab utero, ab aurora, tibi 
insigni, ut ros in aurora, ita provenitab ros nativitatis tuae. 


matutinus, aderit ab utero iuventus tua. 
utero, iuventus tua. 


Olivétan (1535): Olivétan (1540): 
Ton peuple viendra voluntiers au Ton peuple viendra voluntiers au 
jour * que tu auras ton exercite * jour de ta vertu en la beauté de 
en saincte pompe: * ta nativité te ta saincteté, dés la matrice de dés 
sera depuis la matrice *comme le point du jour est la rosée de ta 
du matin vient la rosée. nativité. 

Marot (1543) 


De son bon gré ta gent bien disposée, 
Au jour tressainct de ton sacre courra: 
Et aussi dru qu’au matin chet rosée, 
Naistre en tes filz ta jeunesse on verra. 


Because of the complexity of the matter it is not possible to treat all 
aspects of the translation of this verse. We will just focus on some ele- 
ments which were important and much discussed in Marot’s days: 


- Who is gathering when and where for what? 
- The womb, nativity, and generation. 

The morning dew. 

Lucifer (fallen angel or morning star). 


Traditional exegesis, following the New Testament authors, read in 
this verse a proof of the ‘generatio aeterna’ of the Son as the second 
Person of the Trinity. Lefèvre, though charmed by the PH because of 
the apparition of the term ‘ros’ (dew), providing an opportunity to 
refer to the conception of Jesus in Mary’s blessed womb, in the end 
does not change a word in his own Psalterium Conciliatum, because 
PH does not make the reference to Christ (the one and only ‘sensus’ of 
Scripture) clearer than does PG. This is another confirmation that for 
Lefèvre Hebraica Veritas is only in the second place a linguistic concept 


3 The margin is too small for Olivétan to properly give all alternatives for this 
Psalm. This is what I think I read there: *Aucuns: ta vertu apparoistra / *Aucuns: 
au magnifique sanctuaire / *Grec: lisent [hebrew characters] tay engendré / *cest, tu 
floriras [?] des le commencement. 
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but in the first place a theological instrument to enhance the Christian 
Truth.” The first two lines of Marot’s translation of verse 3 answer the 
first elementary questions (who, what, where, when): it is the King’s 
own people (‘ta gent’ who are coming voluntarily (‘de son bon gré’) 
and well prepared (‘bien disposée’*’) to witness the sacred coronation 
of their king (‘ton sacre’). The context clearly suggests that ‘bien dis- 
posée’ must mean armed, equipped for the final battle. This translation 
grosso modo concurs with Bucer 1529, 1532, and Olivétan 1535. Only 
time and occasion are mentioned, no place is indicated.” The third 
and fourth lines of verse 3 form a new statement, but connected to 
the preceding phrase because the people gathered together are still the 
subject (‘on verra’). Those who are now gathered together to celebrate 
the coronation of their king will also be witness to the prosperity of 
the king, whose offspring will be like the morning dew: 


Et aussi dru qu’au matin chet rosée, 

Naistre en tes filz ta jeunesse on verra. 
[And as dense as dew in the morning falls 
They will see in your sons your youth renewed] 


No trace of ‘ante Lucifer genui te’ (exit PG) or of a ‘womb.’ The only 
semantic remnant of the strong link to the virgin birth of Jesus (which 
is the traditional interpretation, this text being one of the main loca 
probantia) might be the word dew, because that is a classical way to 


# The entire Adverte is devoted to this verse alone (QP, 162v°-163). 

3 In modern French ‘bien disposée can mean ‘gladly,’ but not so in Middle 
French. 

% Bucer explains that the phrase ‘dies virtutis’ (ch-j-l) is either understood as refer- 
ring to coronation day or to a ‘tempus belli? He ends his exposé with “Nec à typo in 
Davide, nec à re ipsa in Christo abludens, nempe ut ch-j-l virtutem reddas, et intel- 
ligas, diem declaratae virtutis, qui David fuit, cum virtute eius contra hostes saepe iam 
visa, populus illa allectus...Multo autem frequentiores, et studio flagrantiore adfu- 
erunt selecti Dei, Servatori, die revelati Evangelii, quo virtus eius, qua Satanam, ac 
cum eo omne malum morte sua devicit, clarescere in orbe coepit. Sequentia tamen, 
videntur priori interpretationi plusculum congruere, cum de strage hostium canunt.” 
(Psalmorum libri, 1529, 342v°). In 1532 Bucer almost doubled (in length) the already 
extensive treatment of this verse, referring time and again to his Jewish sources (see 
above, n. 30). 

7 No beauty (among others: Olivétan 1540), no mountains (PH), no sanctuary 
(Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532), no oblations (Zwingli, Campensis, Felix); no pomp 
(many variations: PG, Zwingli, Felix, Bucer, Psalmorum libri 1529/32, Olivétan 1535). 
The only adjective Marot allows is ‘tressainct’ attached to ‘jour.’ The closest parallel for 
this appears to be Bucer’s translation of 1529, in which all adjectives are also linked 
to ‘in die.’ 
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refer to the way Mary conceived Jesus through the power of the Holy 
Spirit remaining virgo intacta, but Marot’s translation does not suggest 
this link in any way. Without discussing the validity of the transla- 
tion, we note that this verse has been decrypted and given a coherent 
meaning because it has been integrated into the narrative structure of 
the Psalm, which continues with the ordination of the sacred king to 
become a priest as well. The verse sounds like an oracle (not imme- 
diately transparent, a little bit mysterious) and as such makes sense 
and fits the narrative of the Psalm. Marot’s habit to provide meaning 
to a verse which by itself makes no sense by weaving it into a histori- 
cally imaginable narrative might well be an overall tendency, and thus 
an essential element of his Psalm hermeneutics. At the same time, it 
might also tell us something about the way he viewed his vocation as 
a Psalm translator. A summary of the remainder of Psalm 110 from 
this narrative perspective seems to corroborate this idea: 


- In the translation of verse 4 we notice a clarifying addition: Marot 
explicitly identifies the ‘Prestre (‘sacerdos’) with the King by insert- 
ing the words ‘et Roy’ in his translation. Although this identification 
of the two offices is not explicit in the Bible text, it is implicit in the 
person and (double) office of Melchizedek: priest and king.” 

- In verse 5 Marot also adds a few interpretative elements to the bibli- 
cal text: God is called ‘Pere’ (not in the original). Did he do this only 
for the rhyme, or also to link the Psalm more closely to Psalm 2, 
which describes the same historical event in the interpretation of 
Bucer? The simple phrase that he will defeat the enemy kings is 
rendered very plastically: ‘rompra la teste à Princes et à Roys,’ thus 
proleptically introducing elements from the next verse to enhance 
the narrative construction.” 


38 In the judaeo-christian tradition Melchizedek is known as the Priestly King. He 
appears to Abraham to encourage him before he engages in the fiery battle with the 
kings of Canaan. 

° Bucer identifies the king of the Amorites and the princes of the other Canaanite 
peoples, since they were the historical enemies of David after his coronation. For Bucer 
this battle foreshadows the ultimate battle of the Christ against Satan. Some quotes: 
“vaticinium est de victoria contra Satanam & mundum. ...Id in Davide adumbra- 
tum est, cum regem Ammonitarum occidit, & populum eius crudeliter adeo concidit 
& exussit, tum & aliarum gentium, qui illis venerant auxilio, principes prostravit.” 
(Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 285v°). Jeanneret interprets the paraphrastic elements 
similarly: “La paraphrase s'enrichit ici d'éléments de toute sorte, choisis pourtant de 
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- The concrete (‘plastic’) and realistic tone is maintained until the 
end, culminating in the image of God, not only smashing heads of 
kings and princes, but having defeated the ‘chief of a lot of land’ 
depicted as filling it with ‘corpses’ (verse 6) and, claiming full vic- 
tory, drinking the blood of his enemies leaving the battlefield in 
triumph (verse 7). We already noticed the uniqueness of this daring 
interpretation (which cannot be labelled a translation strictu senso) 
when we established the degree of PHH in Marot’s translation: in 
the original no blood is mentioned; the wording is philologically 
clear (‘He drinks from the brook, on the road’), but provides little 
meaning. To interpret this “drinking from the brook’ as “drinking 
the blood of the defeated enemies’ to symbolise the completeness of 
the victory, is a suggestion of David Kimhi’s, who is also the origi- 
nator of the secular interpretation of the entire Psalm as having an 
explicit polemic, anti-christological, scope. He created a narrative, a 
plastic vision of events, which probably arrived at Marot’s desktop 
via Bucer’s commentary.” Marot proposed this very specific and 
extraordinary interpretation as his poetic translation without many 
scruples. As mentioned before, Bucer did not dare to do so him- 
self, and in 1562 De Béze removed Marot’s interpretation from the 
Psalter. 


7.3 Conclusion: it’s Bucer again 


Marot was translating with an awareness of the theological issues 
which were at stake in interpreting the Psalms. This theological aspect, 
however, was not his first concern. He even seems to have gradually 
freed himself from theological discussions that were attached to the 
Psalm text he tried to translate. Discovering a Leitmotiv in any Psalm, 


telle manière qu’ils prolongent le sens de l'original sans le solliciter indûment; au lieu 
de dénaturer le texte, ils en deviennent parties organiques tout en lui conférant un 
intérêt supplémentaire.” (Jeanneret, Poésie et tradition biblique, pp. 66-7). 

2 Kimhi interprets the Hebrew words (here rendered as they are written in the 
Hebrew text) ‘he crushes-head-over-land-much’ not as Bucer (following Rashi (R. 
Shlomoh)) and Marot: ‘he crushes the head of a mighty land’ but as ‘he will crush 
many heads to the ground.’ Together with the ‘battlefield already being filled with 
corpses’ (first part of v. 6) we can understand Kimhi’s opinion that ‘a river of blood 
started to flow from which the conquering hero can then drink to affirm his victory. 
For the linguistic analysis see above, pp. 151-4. 
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a binding agent, a connecting idea, either in the text itself or outside 
it but always fitting the text, so that he could guide his readers to what 
the Psalm was about—that is what he seemed to have been looking for 
first of all. Once he had discovered, or (re-)constructed such a motif, 
he was not afraid to follow that line to give sense to all elements not 
clear in themselves. He probably was ready to use every help he could 
get to interpret a difficult Psalm, but by now it has become clear that 
in all likelihood his main sources were not only Bucer’s summaries 
(Arguments), but also exegetical and explanatory passages in his com- 
mentary. Marot’s confidence about interpreting a Psalm in this way 
while translating it seems to have grown with the years. His first drafts 
(example of Psalm 8) were often only metrical translations, almost ver- 
bum verbo, often even not PH, but PG. Gradually we have seen Marot 
acquiring mastery of the matter and developing the Psalms with a 
firmer grip, not only as regards the poetical side but also concerning 
content, probably aided and stimulated by Bucer’s commentary. In the 
final phase he appears to have focused his translations—independently 
of traditional exegesis—on the coherence and intelligibility of a Psalm, 
within a narrative frame that made sense to a reader who was willing 
to read them as biblical, exotic, and ancient songs. Building on Bucer’s 
expertise, he made his own rhetorical constructions. 

Any commentator on the Psalms of Marot who refuses to check 
peculiar translations by Marot in contemporary commentaries, in 
particular Bucer’s, will be condemned to mistaking serious transla- 
tion choices for poetical liberties. The fact that ever since the discovery 
of the strong link between Marot’s and Bucer’s Arguments by Ph.A. 
Becker in 1921 this influence has been downplayed by most authors, 
might well be one of the main reasons why no one has succeeded so far 
in assessing what Marot was really doing while translating the Psalms. 
Nevertheless, it seems so obvious: Since Bucer’s Arguments are sum- 
maries of the final interpretations elaborated in his commentary, they 
are closely connected to the exegetical choices he made there. There- 
fore, Marot’s borrowing the Arguments was no harmless operation or 
a matter of convenience, but automatically implied the acceptance of 
Bucer’s very specific hermeneutical viewpoint, in which the effort to 
reconstruct a historical narrative resulted in humanising (or at least a 
de-dogmatising) content, confining the christological aspects to the fig- 
urative, typological level (see Chapter 6 on Bucer and the Arguments). 
The consequences of such a hermeneutical stance for the translation 
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itself are far-reaching, as by now we have seen on several occasions. 
Therefore, acknowledging Bucer’s influence as far as the Arguments 
are concerned and at the same time downplaying the importance of 
his commentary sounds almost contradictory. Nevertheless, this has 
become the usual view; it is accepted even by Defaux who placed the 
analogy between Bucer and Marot’s Arguments on the correct level. 
In 1969 Michel Jeanneret concluded: “le poète s’est servi largement 
des sommaires..., l’hésitation ne serait pas permise; mais dès qu'on 
regarde au-delà des arguments, l'influence paraît superficielle et dis- 
continue.” In 1995 Defaux confirmed: “Jeanneret a raison de limiter 
l'influence de Bucer sur la traduction elle-méme.”*! Neither he nor 
Jeanneret bothered to put forward arguments to substantiate this cat- 
egorical statement. The price they had to pay is that they were not able 
to differentiate between poetical liberties and exegetical choices, and 
thus mistook one for the other. Jeanneret, however, came very close 
to the solution since in his analysis and assessment of Marot’s transla- 
tions, which in my opinion is still unsurpassed, he three times refers to 
Psalm 110 and twice notices something inexplicable. This should have 
alarmed him, since he was aware of the meticulous way in which Marot 
tried to make every Psalm as coherent as possible, staying faithful to 
the plain meaning of the original text. Jeanneret nevertheless labelled 
Marot’s translation of Psalm 110,3 ‘un cas extréme’ and preferred a 
tautological conjecture to close the case: Marot must have felt impelled 
to rearrange the entire text.” The extraordinary translation of the final 
verse (Ps. 110,7) he discarded as beyond the limits of Marot’s usual 
faithfulness.“ If we try to understand why he did not pay more atten- 
tion to Bucer’s commentary (which would have revealed the source for 
these extraordinary translations and made them perfectly intelligible), 
we may conclude that he was not aware of the enormous import of the 
PHH movement, which went far beyond suggesting some additional 


4 Jeanneret, Poésie et Tradition biblique, pp. 54-5; Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, 
p. 46 (note). 

2 “Il arrive pourtant, dans des cas extrêmes, que le poète sente s’imposer une réor- 
ganisation de l’ensemble...” (Poésie et tradition biblique, p. 58). 

8 “au-delà des limites usuelles de fidélité” (Poésie et tradition biblique, p. 63). To 
explain why Marot crossed his usual boundaries in this particular case Jeanneret 
presents a theory in which he surmises that Marot felt compelled to introduce an 
extra christological reference (to blood), using ‘creative pictorial imagination. How 
odd, when all Church Fathers, and even Lefèvre, were satisfied with the christological 
opportunities of ‘bibet in via.” 
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translation options compared with Jerome’s Hebraicum (PH); neither 
did he seem to have been aware of the diversity in translation options 
presented by Bucer in his commentary. In short: Jeanneret might have 
settled the issue of ‘translating according to the Hebrew Truth’ too 
quickly, for which he is hardly to blame since in 1969 this was not an 
established area of research yet.“ 


# Next to the examples of Psalm 110,3.7 a similar error can be found concerning 
Marot’s change in the translation of Psalm 8,4. Jeanneret labels the insertion of the 
phrase ‘tout esbahy’ as an attempt to introduce “une résonance poétique dans cer- 
tains passages trop didactiques” (Jeanneret, Poésie et tradition biblique, p. 80). Had 
he checked the interpretation of this verse in Bucer’s commentary he would have 
noticed that the emotional aspect (almost ecstatic amazement) was not invented by 
Marot, but was supposed to be present in the Bible text itself. Bucer is very explicit 
about this aspect in his commentary on verse 5: “Admiratio, qua de Dei in homines 
indulgentia, se affectum, & quasi se raptum, Vates singulis fermé Psalmi huius verbis 
indicat...” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 45r°). Campensis’s interjection is equally 
revealing: “Tum sic apud me cogito, deus bone, quid est miserabilis homuncio...” 
Jeanneret limits PH almost completely to the translation of Olivétan, and then too 
often concludes from great similarity to influence on Marot (“chacun de ses psaumes 
le prouve,” “source principale,” pp. 53-4), thus forgetting to take into account that 
they both translated the same text into the same language, and that many other PH 
and even PHH translations were circulating, be it not necessarily in French. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THEOLOGICAL IDIOM AND MAROT’S LANGUAGE 


As we already noticed en passant on several occasions, the language of 
Marot’s translations does not make a particularly theological, devout, 
or liturgical impression. This observation was linked to the fact that in 
the wake of Bucer Marot presented his Psalm paraphrases increasingly 
as consistently historically anchored narratives. This apparent plain- 
ness reflects the hermeneutical decision to view a Psalm paraphrase 
not as a mystical, highly religous text, but as dealing with ordinary life, 
only from a higher perspective (coram Deo). In this chapter we will try 
to verify this impression not by presenting yet another example of the 
same historicising and humanising of the Psalms but by a linguistic 
analysis. 

We will focus on what was generally considered to be theological 
idiom in Marot’s days, and try to find out whether there is some logic 
or system in Marot’s choice of language register when he translates 
these kind of terms. Once more we will try to take advantage of the 
fact that different versions (representing different stages) are avail- 
able, so that we might discover developments, directions, and ten- 
dencies. Since we are dealing with poetry and not with theological 
texts it remains important not to jump to conclusions too soon (both 
concerning translation choices and changes). There might also have 
been non-theological reasons for these choices. What theologically (in 
a scholarly translation) might be preferable might be not done in poe- 
sia and vice versa. So, in noting differences or changes we will try to 
distinguish between the poetical and the substantive impetus, which is 
not always easy, but not entirely impossible either. Since Marot’s poetic 
translations are paraphrastic and Marot only had access to the Hebrew 
original through Latin translation(s), a strictly idiolect research based 
on the Hebrew Vorlage hardly makes any sense: the results would sim- 
ply be misleading.' A better way to approach this matter might be to 


' On the other hand: since many of the Latin translations (PG, PH, Pagninus, 
Bucer in his ad verbum) were quite idiolect, this exercise would not be entirely futile 
either. 
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define a theological issue, look for the standard terms in which this is 
expressed by describing the semantic field and isolating the dominant 
terms that occur, then locate approximately the same semantic field in 
the biblical Psalms, describe the dominant terms used there, and com- 
pare the Latin translations of these texts with Marot’s rendering of the 
same biblical verses. When the results of this kind of investigation are 
available in a sufficient amount to distinguish chance outcomes from 
general tendencies this kind of research can be revealing. Since this is 
not yet the case, we collected the material available and added our own 
soundings to it, not claiming definitive results but hoping that some 
tendencies could be discerned already. We will begin by summaris- 
ing the results of a linguistic study on Marot’s Psalter performed by 
Bernard Roussel.” While reporting his results we will try to assess their 
value for our research by verifying and, on occasion, expanding them. 
After discussing his conclusions we will perform one new and crucial 
sample survey of our own: Marot’s translations of texts that were tradi- 
tionally connected with the semantic field of ‘salvation.’ Since Bucer’s 
Arguments are pre-eminently theological, we will also look at Marot’s 
translation of a number of these Arguments, focussing on the kind of 
language used by Marot to render Bucer’s scholarly Latin. 


8.1 The names of God 


Both Lefèvre and Bucer assigned tremendous importance to a correct 
rendering of the terms that refer to God, in particular distinguishing 
between general terms to refer to a divine being: God (‘el or ‘elohim’), 
Lord (‘adonaj’), particular biblical terms (‘el shaddaj,’ ‘el elyon’) on 
the one hand, and on the other the holy Name, the Tetragramma- 
ton. Lefévre not only included a meditation on the meaning of the 
different names in his Quincuplex, but also recorded in the margin 


? At the Marot colloquium in Cahors in 1996, Bernard Roussel presented a resumé 
of some sample surveys concerning the way Marot translated a number of theologi- 
cally relevant phrases and keywords of the Psalter. Bernard Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le 
texte massorétique, les vers de Clément Marot, in CC, pp. 435-53. 

> The second part of the Quincuplex is introduced with an exposé on the twelve 
names of God used by the ‘prophet’ in the Psalter (233r°-234r°). They are not only 
mentioned, but also explained, together with an indication how they were translated 
by Jerome. To the twelve names of God, three are added: ‘Iesua, Iesuoth, Mesiah, 
translated by ‘Salutaris, Salutares, Christus,’ respectively. 
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of his Psalterium Conciliatum which Hebrew name was represented 
in his translation, marking every occurrence of the Tetragrammaton 
with three comma’s, referring to the triune God.* Bucer consistently 
translated the Name as ‘Autophyes’ in 1529, but in 1532 changed it 
(after criticism) into ‘Iehovah,’ although remaining consistent. If one 
surveys the material provided by Roussel one immediately notices—on 
Marot’s side—a poetical interest in the expressive potential of the dif- 
ferent terms and names, but there is no trace of Marot’s having a feel- 
ing for the singular quality of the holy Name, which he understood as 
just one of the names to refer to God.° 

Both in his Trente Pseaulmes and in his Vingt Pseaulmes Marot 
offers a great variety of translations for general terms, particular bibli- 
cal names and the holy Name, with a preference for the most general 
and conceptual term ‘Dieu,’ often accompanied by an adjective or a 
descriptive phrase.° His rendering of the vocative as ‘Sire’ is notewor- 
thy, but not exceptional.’ We also often find ‘Seigneur’ and ‘Eternel 
(Olivétan’s equivalent of the Name), familiar terms are not eschewed 
(Dieu amiable’—8,1), anthropomorphisms in the text are translated 
in a straightforward manner (Pss. 18, 20-3), and even post-biblical 
(ie., classical-theological) terms to refer to God are introduced into 
the Psalm translation: (Immortel’—9,16; 11,6; ‘la divine Providence — 
46,4). In short: Marot was not concerned with strictly theological 
aspects of the Name and the names of God, using a variety of names, 
terms and periphrastic expressions to refer to ‘God.’ 


4 The three commas are placed around an imaginary centre (explained on 233v°). 

° Bernard Roussel (‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique, pp. 440-3) concludes that 
from the expressions Marot uses one cannot conclude to a Hebrew Vorlage. As such, 
this only corroborates the impression that Marot, being a poet, preferred variety to 
repetition. One simple example to prove that he did not consider the Name to be 
anything special: in Psalm 130 the Name is mentioned seven times in eight verses. 
Marot uses four times ‘Dieu, and three times ‘Seigneur.’ 

6 A selection: ‘Dieu debonnaire, le Dieu qui terre & ciel domine, Roy, le Treshaut, 
la Majesté, l'Omnipotent, Dieu des cieux, Dieu veritable, Seigneur plein de grace.’ 

7 Found not only in the oldest Psalm paraphrases, but even in three of the nineteen 
Psalms from the Vingt Pseaulmes. This use is not specific for Marot (one can find it 
with Gringore, too, and in the non-Marot Psalms of ST39), but the high frequency of 
it might be Marotian: Trente Pseaulmes: Pss. 5, 6, 7, 19, 22, 32, 38, 51 (twice in AN41), 
130 (only AN41), 143 and Vingt Pseaulmes: 36, 45, 138. Significant? ‘Sire’ according to 
Cotgrave is a “title of honor which, without addition, is given only to the King.” 

8 More examples in Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique, p. 442. 
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8.2 Religious idiom from the Psalter (I) 


In his study Roussel notes that Marot tends to avoid technical terms 
concerning cultual matters (sacrifices etc.); instead he either renders 
them by general terms or describes them concretely.” Marot’s way of 
rendering theologically charged terms he also finds remarkable. To 
understand what might have motivated Marot Roussel calls to mind 
a difference between Jerome and Bucer with regard to the translation 
of religious texts. Whereas Jerome preferred an idiolect translation 
(always rendering the same term in the source language by the same 
term in the target language), Bucer preferred the use of equivalents and 
synonyms, especially in his translation ad sensum. Only in the 1532 
edition did he provide a full translation ad verbum, which he obvi- 
ously valued only as a working tool for people who did not know the 
original language. Having sketched this framework, Roussel returns to 
Marot and tries to fit him in: “C. Marot, quant à lui, s’écarte souvent du 
lexique suggéré par les modèles latins; allant jusqu’à l’appauvrir.” This 
‘impoverishment is illustrated by the fact that Marot levels down dif- 
ferences and translates relational expressions as moral terms.! Words 
that are used in the Hebrew original to describe a covenantal relation 
between God and his people or man and his neighbour are rendered as 
if they express general moral imperatives. Roussel illustrates this point 
by summarising the results of a sample survey he carried out, juxta- 
posing some covenantal Hebrew keywords with Marot’s translation in 
his Psalm paraphrases. The statistic figures he supplies are interesting 
enough to summarise.” 


° Roussel, with reference to Pss. 4, 50, 51, 107, researched the Hebrew term z-b-ch 
(burnt offering). He uses the term ‘euphemisation’ concerning the rendering of cultual 
language. Marot often settled for general terms like ‘sacrifices’ and ‘offrandes, and 
verbs like ‘offrir’ and ‘rendre’ (which can both be given a spiritual sense, especially 
useful in Psalm 50, since these words refer to the theme of the Psalm). See Roussel, 
‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique, pp. 443-4. 

© Both ch-s-d and ts-d-q-h can be translated as ‘bonté’; n-ph-sh and l-b are not 
distinguished, etc. See Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique, p. 444. 

" Roussel does not give full results (lists, figures, references), but only mentions 
some figures. From the published result it seems that he searched for particular words, 
not for groups of words (which together populate a semantic field). In my opinion 
this research question is wanting, since a scholarly discussion on translation (idiolect- 
concordant vs. dynamic-equivalent) fits translations senso strictu, but seems hardly 
appropriate for poetic paraphrases; and the question about the correct rendering of 
covenantal (relational) Hebrew expressions is simply anachronistic, since based on 
recent (twentieth-century) insights into this matter. 
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8.2.1 ch-s-j-d 


Roussel provides the following figures: 


— Ch-s-d (‘misericordia’) is found 29 times in PH.” Most of the time 
Marot rendered this term as ‘bonté (fifteen occurences). Other 
terms which occur several times: ‘clémence, faveur, misericorde, 
douceur, benignite, graces, fidelite, mercy.’ Fourteen times an adjec- 
tive is added to increase the intensity. 

- Ch-s-j-d (‘sanctus’) is the term designating the person filled with 
ch-s-d: nine times in PH. Marot rendered it by ‘saincte’* (2x), 
‘bon,’ (2x) and also by ‘bien vivans, ‘droit, and ‘servant.’ 


We verified these figures as far as the term ch-s-j-d is concerned, includ- 
ing the differences between the versions.” The references in italics refer 
to paraphrases of the Vingt Pseaulmes. The translation in Psalm 43,1 
might seem odd, but this is caused by the fact that it is a translation of the 
word ch-s-j-d preceded by a privative prefix: “gente non sancta’ (PH). 


AN41 only if different PA41/GE43 
4:4 son sainct son roy gracieux 
12:2 (Ms. 2337: homes bons) hommes droitz 
(Ms. 2336: above droictz: sainctz) 
18: 26 au bon 
32:6 fidele saincte personne 
37: 28 ses bons 
43: 1 - (gent faulse et cruelle) 
50: 5 mes sainctz 
79: 2 des bien-vivans. 
86: 2 car de bien faire ay envie 


12 Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique,’ p. 445. The Latin translation is the 
one in PH. 

1 Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique, p. 446. 

4 This concurs with PH: ‘sanctus’: Ps. 32,6 and Ps. 50,5. NB: Trente Pseaulmes and 
Vingt Pseaulmes. 

5 Only the translation ‘servant,’ which Roussel suggests was used once by Marot, 
did not pop up in our survey as a translation of ch-s-j-d. However, it does appear in 
the vicinity (the other part of a parallellism), in Psalm 86,2: (PH: “Custodi animam 
meam, quia sanctus (ch-s-j-d) sum; salva servum tuum tu Deus meus, qui confidit in 
te.” Marot: “Garde, je te pry, ma vie, / Car de bien faire ay envie: / Mon Dieu, garde 
ton servant, / En l'espoir de toy vivant.” ‘Servant’ renders the Latin word ‘servum, the 
Latin word ‘sanctus’ is circumscribed: ‘avoir envie de bien faire.’ The word ch-s-j-d 
belongs to the typical Psalm idiom. It appears (with all kinds of suffixes) 32 times in 
the Bible, of which 25 instances in the Psalms (of which nine in Marot’s selection). 
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We notice: 


a thorough but not total break with the traditional translation 
(‘sanctus’), ‘sainct being used only twice, of which one instance in 
a Psalm belonging to the Vingt Pseaulmes; 

- the absence of any tendency to idiolect translation; 

- no influence whatsoever of Pagninus, who consistently translated 
ch-s-j-d as ‘misericors,’ parallel to the traditional translation of ch-s-d 
as ‘misericordia’; 

- a slight preference for words like ‘bon/bien’ (four out of nine). 

Additional corroboration for this tendency comes from a Psalm in 

which no ch-s-j-d is mentioned, but above which Bucer placed an 

Argument in which the word ‘sanctus’ figured. Both instances we 

found were also translated by Marot as ‘bon.’ 


8.2.2 ts-dd-j-q and r-sh-‘ 


Roussel provides the following figures: 


- Ts-d-q-h (‘iustitia’) is found fourteen times in PH.” Five times 
Marot rendered ‘justice, four times ‘bonté’ (thus equating it with 
ch-s-d, see above). 

- Ts-dd-j-q (‘iustus’) is the personal term. It occurs 27 times in PH." 
Marot often rendered it as ‘le juste’ (10x), but also as ‘le bon’ and 
‘bien vivans.’ 

— R-sh-‘ (‘impius’) is the opposite of the ts-dd-j-q and occurs 37 times 
in PH.” Marot rendered the plural as ‘malings’ (9x), ‘méchants’ (7x), 
‘pervers’ (6x). We also find ‘mal vivans, “niques, ‘faux,’ ‘nuysans,’ 
‘pernicieux, ‘malfaicteurs, and ‘reprouvés.’ 


This mingling of terms about good and evil seems interesting enough 
to explore a little further. What are the consequences of equating bibli- 
cal terms such as ts-d-q-h and ch-s-d (with their personalised forms 
ts-dd-j-q and ch-s-j-d), using them to refer to a group of people who 


6 Psalms 46 and 101 (about the Arguments, see ch. 6). 
17 Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique,’ p. 445. 
18 Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique,’ p. 446. 
' Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique,’ p. 446. 
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try to live a decent life rather than as very important theological terms, 
related to issues of faith (justification and grace)? How far does Marot 
go in this transformation of religious language? Moreover, should this 
indeed be labelled as impoverishing and moralising (Roussel)? To 
expand the amount of material to judge from, a sample survey with 
regard to the way Marot used the term ‘bien vivant’ (one of the ren- 
derings of both ts-dd-j-q and ch-s-j-d) and its opposite ‘mal vivant’ 
(one of the renderings of r-sh-‘), may be useful. We concentrated 
on one particular Psalm in which the opposition of the ‘just’ and the 
‘wicked’ is the central theme, and which contains a significant number 
of occurrences of our search terms: Psalm 37. 


8.2.1.1 The ‘bien vivant’ and ‘mal vivant’: The example of Psalm 37 
‘Bien vivant’ occurs five times in Marot’s Psalm paraphrases, four 
times in Psalm 37 and once in Psalm 79,2. ‘Mal vivant’ occurs two 
times, once in Psalm 1 and once in Psalm 37 (in both cases it renders 
r-sh-‘ (‘impius’).”” A short analysis of Psalm 37 from a lexicological 
point of view seems desirable, focussing on this word pair and the 
Hebrew originals it represents. 


— Ts-dd-j-q (‘iustus’), nine times: The four occasions that ‘bien vivant’ 
occurs in Psalm 37 it always renders this Hebrew word but not 
always this Hebrew term is rendered with ‘bien vivant’: the straight- 
forward translation with ‘juste’ also appears (four times PA41) and 
once ‘les bons’ (one time PA41). Our entire reference group con- 
sistently renders all these occasions with ‘iustus’ (Olivétan: Juste’). 
If we compare AN41 (previous state) we find six times ‘juste, three 
times ‘bien vivant,’ which is more concordant with the traditional 
translations. 


2 ‘bien vivans’ and ‘mal vivans’ occur together in the Argument of Psalm 10: “Icy 
les biens vivans se plaignent à Dieu que toutes manieres de meschantz regnent au 
monde, dont les povres & petits sont oppressez: & y sont descriptes les meschancetez 
dont envers eulx usent les mal vivans.” For GE43 Marot changed this Argument: the 
‘bien vivans’ have gone (replaced by the general term ‘les bons’), but the ‘mal vivans’ 
at the end have stayed. The Argument of Psalm 37 also refers to ‘les bons’ and ‘les bien 
vivantz (in the usage hint, thus not in GE43): “Affin que les bons se s’esbahissent de 
veoir prosperer les mauvais, David chante que toutes choses viendront a souhaict a 
ceulx qui ayment & craignent Dieu. & que ceulx qui n’en font compte (combien qu’ilz 
semblent florir pour quelque temps) seront en fin deracinez. Pseaulme pour consoler 
les pauvres bien vivantz.” 
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verse AN41 PA41/GE43 
12 le juste bien vivant 
16 juste 

17 les justes les bons 

21 juste 

25 juste 

29 bien vivants 
30 bien vivant 
32 juste 

39 bien vivants 


We observe that: 


e Ts-d-q-h occurs in verse 6 (not referring to God’s justice, but to 
man’s) and is rendered by ‘preud’>hommie.’ 

e Ch-s-j-d occurs once in this Psalm (verse 28) and is rendered as ‘les 
bons.’ The link is established: ‘les bons’ appears twice in Marot’s 
translation, once representing ch-s-j-d, once ts-dd-j-q. 

e In the other instance in which the word ‘bien vivant’ is used in 
Marot’s translation (Ps. 79,2), it represents the Hebrew word ch-s-j-d, 
thus indicating the same link.”! 

e There is a progressive decrease in the use of the term ‘juste,’ in 
favour of the terms ‘bon’ / ‘bien vivant’: In AN41 only three out of 
nine instances were not translated as ‘juste,’ in PA41 this applies to 
five out of nine cases. We wonder: did Marot feel the urge to create 
variation or might there have been a theological impetus? 


— R-sh-‘ (‘impius’) eleven times. The one time ‘mal vivant’ occurs it 
renders the Hebrew word r-sh-‘ (‘impius’). This word is surely the 
keyword of this Psalm, and the complete opposite of ts-dd-j-q. It 
is interesting to note how consistently Marot’s contemporaries and 
the PH rendered this word, with only PG using two words: (usu- 
ally ‘peccator, sometimes ‘impius’). PH, Felix, Pagninus, Zwingli: 


2 In Psalm 143 we observed a similar disappearance of ts-d-q (‘iustitia’) behind a 
common translation of ch-s-d (‘misericordia’). In Marot’s translation the term first is 
crucial (noun, AN41), then becomes casual (adjective, PA41) and finally evaporates 
(GE43), while in the original text it is a keyword (‘in veritate tua exaudi me in tua 
iustitia (PG/PH)) and returns several times in the remainder of the Psalm. Marot 
translated: AN41: “ta vraye bonté me survienne / en ta justification”; PA41: “Par la 
juste clemence tienne / Respondz moy en affliction”; GE43: “Selon la vraye mercy 
tienne / Responds moy en affliction.” 
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‘impius’; Bucer: ‘improbus’; Campensis: ‘impius’ with one exeption: 
‘improbus (16); Olivétan: ‘le meschant.’ Marot uses many different 
terms to render the same idea: 


AN41 PA41/GE43 GE43 
10 le faux 
12 meschant Pinique Phomme pervers 
14 les pervers 
16 vray meschant un mal vivant 
20 les malings 
21 l’inique (leur...)”? 
28 les filz d’iniquité 
32 Pinique 
34 les malings 
35 Pinique 
38 des nuysants 


All in all, the variety is amazing, especially since Marot’s reference 
group clearly suggests the presence of only one Hebrew word. Marot 
obviously did not accept the recurrence of one particular term so often 
in one poem and opted for variety, thus providing the reader with 
a kind of sample sheet of terms to refer to the evildoers. That is the 
first term that appears in this Psalm, an appeal to the ‘good’ not to be 
impressed by the prosperity of the evildoers.” 


8.2.2.2 Preliminary conclusions (Roussel’s evaluation evaluated) 

Roussel’s conclusion at the end of his survey is twofold. First he notes 
that Marot has a habit of ‘moralising’ and ‘sociologising’ terms that 
are generally connected with theological issues. Secondly, he notes 
that Marot mixes terms which theologians often carefully discrimi- 
nate in order to fine-tune their theological statements, so that Marot 
is in effect effacing their distinctions.” Concerning the first conclu- 
sion one might add that this should not necessarily be put on Marot’s 


2 ‘Leur in v. 21 connects this statement to v. 20 (‘malings’). 

23, About this Psalm, see also below, ch. 9. 

#4 «ces choix lexicaux tendent à substituer des désignations de qualités ou 
défauts des catégories de personnes a des termes usuellement compris comme expri- 
mant les relations entre Dieu et les hommes (et inversement) dans le cadre de l’alliance. 
La conséquence en est alors une moralisation des textes Psalmiques.” (Roussel, “Les 
Psaumes: le texte massorétique,’ p. 444) and: “C. Marot en fait moralise et “sociolo- 
gise” les termes qui désignent ces méchants, et les justes, les bons et les parfaits aux- 
quels ils nuisent... Poète, il le reste cependant par la liberté avec laquelle il recompose 
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credit (or debet). He might have had examples. Concerning the sec- 
ond conclusion, our own soundings have alerted us to other possible 
explanations. Perhaps Roussel did not see the most obvious. Who 
says that Marot based his translations on an idiolect translation (for 
instance, PH or Pagninus), and why not suppose that he started from 
a dynamic-equivalent translation (Bucer’s ad sensum) or, even more 
elementary, from several translations among which a paraphrasis 
(Campensis). Plurality of versions automatically results in a plural- 
ity of translations. Non-conformity in the rendering of keywords by 
the acknowledged authorities (there is both intra- and inter-translator 
variation) suggests the legitimacy of using different words for the same 
keywords; it can be interpreted as a licence to translate the original 
text looking for dynamic equivalence. To double-check this last state- 
ment, we will return once more to the translation of the Hebrew word 
ch-s-j-d, but this time adding the other translations of our reference 
group, remembering that Marot had no direct access to the Hebrew 
original and thus must himself have worked through one ore more of 
the Latin Psalteria Hebraica. We have omitted the most idiolect trans- 
lations: ‘sanctus’ (PG/PH/Felix) and ‘misericors’ (Pagninus).”° 


Marot Bucer (ad sensum) Olivétan Zwingli 
4:4  sainct/roy eum quibonitati le gracieux eum quem 
gracieux studet amat 
12:2 hommes droitz boni le debonnaire sanctimonia 
18:26 bon bono le bening sanctum 
32:6 fidele / saincte bonus debonnaire sanctus 
personne 
37:28 ses bons bonos suos ses debonnaires sanctus suos 
43:1 - (gent faulseet - (gente bonitatis - (la gent qui est - (de gente 
cruelle) experte) sans humanite) non sancta) 
50:5 mes sainctz bonos meos mes debonnaires sancti mei 
79:2 desbien-vivans bonorum tuorum tes debonnaires sanctorum 
tuorum 
86:2 debienfaireay bonitati studeo je suis courtois innocens sum 
envie 


ou distribue son lexique, au risque, on vient de le dire, de mêler les valeurs des divers 
termes hébreux que Jérôme et M. Bucer avaient tenté de distinguer.” (p. 446). 

23 Only once does Pagninus seem to have been torn between two alternatives: in 
Psalm 79,2 he opts for ‘sanctorum, but places ‘misericordium’ between brackets. 
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This simple juxtaposition does indeed seem to relativise Roussel’s sec- 
ond conclusion. It is not only Marot who offers a variety of transla- 
tions, but also our reference group (which might well have been (part 
of) Marot’s reference group as well). Some of them vary themselves, 
but the impression of the group as a whole also suggests variation. 
What we can also see (relating to Roussel’s first conclusion) is that not 
only Marot lowers the linguistic level in his translations: Olivétan did 
the same in some of his translation choices, and the consistent (idio- 
lect) use of ‘bonus’ (with variations on the same root) by Bucer also 
considerably lowers the level: ‘sanctus’ has a higher theological status 
than ‘bonus.’ What is more, exactly this translation has that strong 
moral connotation criticised by Roussel. 


8.3 Religious idiom from the Psalter (II) 


A comparison of a Hebrew word (root) and Marot’s rendering of that 
word is only a methodologically sound enterprise when that specific 
Hebrew word or root and its Latin translation are firmly connected to 
a well-defined theological concept and cover a surveyable, i.e., delim- 
ited, semantic field. The word ‘salvation’ (and its derivations, both in 
Hebrew and Latin) seemed to meet this double criterion. 


8.3.1 Salvation, ‘Salut,’ and ‘Secours’ (j-sh-‘) 


j-sh-‘ (‘salus’) 

‘Salvation’ is evidently a primary theological concept and was pre-emi- 
nently so in the sixteenth century. It is also abundantly present in the 
biblical Psalter. The semantic field in Hebrew and Latin (and French) 
that deals with this issue appears to be concentrated around a single 
term: in Hebrew the verb (i.e., root) j-sh-', in Latin ‘salus and its deri- 
vations (verb: ‘salvare’). This predominant position, almost exclusivity, 
can be seen in almost all Latin translations before the second gen- 
eration of Hebraists. For translators the French equivalents for words 
from this Latin group were conveniently at hand: ‘salut’ and its deriva- 
tions (verb: ‘saulver’). Even more interesting about this Hebrew root is 
that the Hebrew verb j-sh-‘ is also the root of a substantive j-sh-w-‘-h, 
meaning ‘salvation’ or, if a person is concerned, ‘saviour,’ fully tran- 
scribed: ‘Jeshuwah. Jerome renders this word in PH five times as 
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a name: Jesus.* The differences between the different versions (and 
perhaps the development from one to another) will be an important 
parameter in our analysis because it might reveal a tendency. First 
some statistics: of the root j-sh-° (‘salus’) we found 43 instances in 
different forms and conjugations in Marot’s selection of Psalms. His 
various tramslations reveal a broad range of meanings. We grouped 
the results: 


1. ‘salut’ 17x7 
2. ‘secours’ 11x 
3. ‘garder’ 7x 
4. ‘delivrer’ 3x 
5. ‘recoux’ 2x 


6. ‘confort, ‘conserver, and ‘mettre hors d’esmoy’ appeared once. 


Less than half of the instances of j-sh-‘ (‘salus’) are rendered by the 
French equivalent (‘salut c.s.). This is telling; even when we add the 
theological equivalent ‘delivrer to the list of terms active in this seman- 
tic field we still do not reach 50%; the second place of ‘secours’ is what 
catches attention. The fact that in seven cases Marot introduces the 
French root ‘salut/saulver’ into his translation without j-sh-‘ (‘salus’) 
being present in the original does not change much, since in those 
cases it either renders an equivalent (in theological weight) in the same 
semantic field, as for instance n-ts-1 (PH ‘eripere”) and g-‘-] (PH ‘redi- 
mere’), or it is used without textual Vorlage whatsoever. The relatively 
low frequency of ‘salut/saulver’ and the conspicuous second place of 
‘secours might be significant if we could find some information about 
Marot’s motivation for the rejection of the one and/or the preference 
for the other. 


8.3.1.1 The example of Psalm 3: ‘salut’ becomes ‘secours’ 

Psalm 3 offers a good starting point to explore the semantic field of 
‘salus/salut, not only because of the presence of the word group around 
salvation in the biblical Psalm itself (3x), but even more because ‘salva- 
tion’ (Latin salus c.s., Hebrew j-sh-‘) is the thematic keyword of this 
short Psalm, which is the author’s confession of faith in God when 
confronted with people who deny there is any ‘salus with God: ‘non 


2% See ch. 4, n. 7 (p. 127). 

27 Seven times ‘salut’ or derivations; nine times ‘saulver’ or derivations; one time 
‘salvation.’ 

8 Pss. 5,12; 19,14; 22,8.20 (switched with ‘delivrer’—22,21), 115,9.10 (to vary the 
repetitive ‘auxiliator et protector’), and 118,5 (stopgap). 
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est salus in Deo’ (v. 2). Thus, the interpretation or translation of this 
term is crucial for the meaning of the entire Psalm, a prayer of David 
fleeing from his son Absalom. 


PG PH Bucer ad sensum 
2 multi dicunt animae multi dicunt animae Multi, qui apud se de 
meae, non est salus ipsi meae, non est salus anima mea sic censent, 
in Deo eius. huic in Deo. Non est isti à Deo salus 
speranda. 
Exsurge Iehova, serva me, 
salvum me fac, Deus Deus mi. 
meus 
8 Domini est salus, et Domini est salus, Iehovae est servare, & 
super populum tuum super populum tuum populi tui, ut beneficentia 
benedictio tua benedictio tua tua iuvetur. 


7 surge Domine, salvum surge Domine, 
me fac, Deus meus 


If we look at Marot’s final version (PA41/GE43) we do not find any 
occurrence of the equivalent French word group (‘salut’), but twice 
the word ‘secours’ appears (vv. 2,5 and 8,3). The second occurrence 
(v. 7) is rendered paraphrastically; Instead of ‘Save me, my God,’ Marot 
writes: ‘Show you to be my God, my king.’ Three times there is no lin- 
guistic reference whatsoever to the word group ‘salus.’ Nevertheless, if 
we look at the previous version (AN41), we find two instances of the 


word ‘salut’ where PA41 reads ‘secours.’ 


AN41 

2 Certes plusieurs j'en voy, 
Qui vont disant de moy 
Sa force est abolie: 
Plus ne trouve en son Dieu 
Salut en aulcun lieu: 
Mais c’est a eulx follie. 


7 Vien doncq, declaire toy 


Pour moy mon Dieu, mon Roy, 


Qui de buffes renverses 
Mes enemys mordants, 
Et qui leur romps les dents 
En leurs gueules perverses. 


8 C’est de toy Dieu treshault, 
De qui attendre fault 
Vray salut, & deffense: 
Car sur ton peuple estends 
Tousjours en lieu & temps, 
Ta grand’ beneficence. 


PA41/GE43 

Certes plusieurs j’en voy, 
Qui vont disant de moy 

Sa force est abolie: 

Plus ne trouve en son Dieu 
Secours en aulcun lieu: 
Mais c’est à eulx follie. 


Vien doncgq,’ declaire toy 

Pour moy mon Dieu, mon Roy, 
Qui de buffes renverses 

Mes enemys mordants, 

Et qui leur romps les dents 

En leurs bouches perverses. 


C’est de toy Dieu treshault, 
De qui attendre fault 

Vray secours, & deffense: 
Car sur ton peuple estends 
Tousjours en lieu & temps, 
Ta grand’ beneficence. 
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A quick look at our reference group shows that none of them inspired 
Marot to do this: PG, PH, Zwingli, Felix, Pagninus all use words from 
the group around ‘salus’ (Olivétan: ‘salut’), Campensis varying once 
with ‘serva me’ (v. 7), which Bucer does twice (vv. 7 and 8).”° Since the 
word ‘salut’ has simply been replaced by ‘secours’ (neither rhyme nor 
phrasing have been touched), and this is almost the only change made 
in the entire Psalm, the motivation becomes intriguing. Although an 
esthetical motive cannot be excluded we are entitled to surmise more, 
because Marot also avoided using this word in the Argument, although 
it was fundamental in Bucer’s Argument. 


Demiratur David, & apud Dominum queritur, hostium contra se venien- 
tum & numerum & confidentiam, ut vero ipsius opem implorat, sentit 
statim spei suae robur mirificum suffici, quo fretus se praesidio domini 
summa securitate committit, certus illum hostes ex templo percussurum, 
eo quo & nemo alius salvare, & salutis nulli, nisi qui ipso fidunt, queant 
fieri participes.” 


Marot considerably shortened this: 


David assailly d’une grosse armée, sestonne du commencement. Puis 
y 

prend une si grande fiance en Dieu, qu'apres lavoir imploré il s’asseure 

de la victoire. 


Although following (and slightly summarising) the first part of Bucer’s 
Argument (until ‘suffici’), Marot completely omits the last part in which 
Bucer referred to the temple” and the word ‘salus appeared theologi- 
cally amplified by Bucer: “nemo alius salvare & salutis nulli.” Marot 
could have dropped it for many reasons, but the fact that it coincides 
with the dropping of the same word twice in his final version seems to 
justify suggesting a motivation based on content: the historical inter- 
pretation of the Psalm. This Psalm is not about faith and salvation in 
a spiritual sense, but about trusting in God when secular adversaries 
are advancing. It is about the confidence (also a form of faith) that 


* Bucer in general seems to prefer the verb ‘servare? above ‘salvare, including 
the reference to Christ as ‘Servator.’ Not investigating the issue as such, I noticed its 
prominent presence in the commentary to Psalms 2, 4, 45, 110, when referring to 
Christ and also in the Arguments (Pss. 7, 13, 19, 25—not exhaustive list). 

30 Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 21v°. 

31 Did Marot consider this a superfluous historical detail? The reference is explained 
in the commentary, the general setting being the uprising of Absalom (as mentioned 
in the title of the Psalm), the holy mountain is mentioned in verse 4. 
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God will come to rescue the faithful from the enemy. The usage hint 
concluding the Argument and not derived from Bucer, is revealing: 
“Pseaulme propre pour ung chef de guerre moins bien acompaigné 
que son enemy.” The word ‘secours’ simply fits this kind of occasions 
better than ‘salvation.’ 


8.3.1.2 Other examples around ‘salut’ and ‘secours’ 

We find corroboration for this idea in the fact that Marot did exactly 
the same in the final verse of Psalm 14 (verse 7): “Quis dabit ex Sion 
salutare Israhel?” (PG etc.): 


AN41 PA41 


Làs qui & quand de Zion sortira O qui & quand de Syon sortira 
Pour Israel salutaire asseurance? Pour Israel secours en sa souffrance? 


Marot did similar things, but on a larger scale, in the final verse of 
Psalm 13 (verse 6): “ego autem in misericordia tua confido, exult- 
abit cor meum in salutari tuo, cantabo Domino, quia reddidit mihi” 
(PH).” Notice the disappearance of two theological keywords (Justice? 
and ‘foy’) from the text, and the introduction of a very worldly term: 
‘plaisir.’ This entire Psalm is placed by Marot in an everyday life (or 
death) context: it is about lost battles and the hope that God will turn 
around the odds.” 


AN41 PA41 / GE43 


Fais plustost que le cœur de moy, En toy gist tout l’espoir de moy. 
(qui met tout son espoir en toy) Par ton secours fais que l’esmoy 


de ton secours se resjouisse. De mon cueur en plaisir se change. 
De Dieu chanteray iustice: Lors à Dieu chanteray louange: 
Il me fera selon ma foy Car de chanter j’auray de quoy. 


Marot created a similar effect, using another translation alternative, 
by replacing ‘saulve moy’ by ‘de mourir garde moy’ in the first Psalm 
paraphrase he ever made: Psalm 6. This time the effect is even more 
spectacular, since he makes this change only at the very last moment, 


32 Bucer ad sensum has ‘de auxilio tuo gaudeat, and ad verbum ‘gaudeat cor meum 
in salute tua.’ He renders ch-s-d as ‘bonitate.’ 

3 Argument: “Après plusieurs batailles perdues, il se plainct, de ce que Dieu tarde 
tant a le secourir: puis le prie luy donner la joye de victoire obtenue. Pseaulme pour 
chefz de guerre infortunez.” 
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in GE43. The translation of ‘salvum me fac propter misericordiam 
tuam’ (PG)* as ‘saulve moy’ had remained unchanged from the very 
first edition up to and including AN41. In GE43 the line is changed: 
the verb from the word group ‘salut’ is omitted and replaced in such a 
way that it now has unequivocally become a prayer to escape death: “de 
mourir garde moy. The context in which this happens is not mean- 
ingless. To cry ‘saulve moy’ is ambiguous (what kind of salvation is 
meant: from sins, evil, illness, or death?). The replacement makes 
this prayer unequivocal, bending the paraphrase towards its original 
meaning (a ‘prayer of someone who is terribly ill and afraid of dying’ 
as the Argument already explained). Another significant fact is that in 
the final edition of the Psalter, in 1562, the original phrase has been 
restored.” Need we say more? Finally, in translating the complaint of 
Psalm 12, which begins with the keyword in question (‘Salvum me 
fac Domine, quoniam defecit sanctus”), Marot once more prefers the 
term ‘secours, which coincides with the allocation of this prayer to a 
very concrete historical situation: Saul’s court, which is full of scandal 
and slander, of which David is the victim:*” 


Donne secours, Seigneur, il en est heure, 
Car dhommes droictz sommes touts desnués... 


This survey shows that Marot probably was not particularly interested 
in maintaining the specific theologically charged semantic field around 
‘salvation’ in the entire Psalter. The reason might well have been that 
he interpreted many Psalms as prayers in ordinary historical situa- 
tions, which made him switch (we saw a development, a tendency) 
to more appropriate terms, fit to the situation which was supposed to 
be the original setting of that prayer. This means concrete terms, less 
theologically charged and referring more to everyday life. One can call 


# PH: ‘salva me propter misericordiam tuam’; Bucer: ‘serva me.’ 

3 Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 85. 

% The Hebrew original has an accumulation of strong theological terms: the verb 
j-sh-‘, the noun ch-s-j-d and the term ‘-m-n-h (trust/faith) appear in one verse. 

37 Argument: “Il parle contre les flatteurs (Ms. 2336 et mignons) de la cour de Saiil, 
qui par flatteries, dissimulations (Ms. 2336, braveries) & arrogance, estoient molestes 
a chascun & prie Dieu y donner ordre. Pseaulme pour tout peuple vexé (Ms. 2336: 
et tourmenté) de gouverneurs de princes.” Can it be more concrete and more topical 
considering Marot’s own history and situation at the court of Francois 1°? 
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this an impoverishment (Roussel), but a translation of the Hebrew 
root j-sh-* by a word like ‘secours’ as such is not wrong. In addition, 
to avoid misunderstanding, the promotion of the term ‘secours’ does 
not mean that ‘salut’ has completely gone. It still is the most dominant 
translation of the verb j-sh-', but has to accept companions that are 
more secular. On a linguistic level this lexical shift (from ‘salut’ to 
‘secours’) mirrors the hermeneutical shift in reading and interpreting 
the Psalms (from an allegorical to an historical explanation) which we 
discovered as underlying Bucer’s hermeneutics. 


84 Theological language of the Arguments 


Bucer was a theologian, a Dominican scholar, leader of the Church 
of Strasbourg. As such he wrote his commentary in Latin of course. 
Marot was a poet, and although well versed in theological matters, as 
we have seen he was not a theologian, but a poet writing in French. He 
summarised, added, left out, and reformulated according to his needs 
and the demands of the target language: French. In Marot’s hands the 
Latin construction is always deconstructed and the content cast in the 
mould of French syntax, while the language level is de-scholarised. In 
the Vingt Pseaulmes the tendency to condense becomes very domi- 
nant. Since translation is never value-neutral, the way Marot treats 
specific theological accents in Bucer’s Arguments might be revelatory. 
We observed some significant changes (the survey below does not 
claim to be exhaustive). 


8.4.1 Eschatological references 


Psalm 1: Future life is not referred to 

Bucer: Beatos esse foreque, qui repudiatis consiliis & institutis 
improborum, Legi Dei cognoscendae, vitaque exprimendae, 
sese totos addicunt, miseros vero, qui hac deserta, sequuntur illa. 

Marot: Ce pseaulme chante, que ceulx sont bien heureulx, qui reget- 
tans les meurs & le conseil des maulvais, s’adonnent à cong- 
noistre & mettre à effect, la Loy de Dieu: & malheureux ceulx, 
qui font au contraire. Chose propre pour consoler les bons. 
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In the French translation of this typically Latin phrase the eschatologi- 
cal element of Bucer’s Argument (‘Beatos esse foreque...’) has disap- 
peared.** 


Psalm 14: The Lost are lost 

Bucer: Omnia plena esse impiis & palam perditis hominibus queritur, 
ingenium eorum, quo nihil magis corruptum, putidum, & vio- 
lentum, describit: tum ultionem his, & salutem innoxiis, quos 
hi proterunt, imo vorant, precatur & simul praedicit.” 

Marot: Il dit que tout est plain d’infideles & ethniques (Ms. 2336: et 
hereticques), descript leur entendement corrompu: souhaicte 
& predict leur ruine & la delivrance du peuple de Dieu, par 
eulx devoré. 

Marot’s text is denser than Bucer’s, and there is also a difference in 

naming the “impii? Marot’s infidels, heathens (and heretics) form 

quite a different group than Bucer’s lost (‘perditis’), a difference that 

is not so much in principle as in the area in which these people are 

imagined to exist: The first group is alive and kicking in this world, the 

last group awaiting eternal damnation. The omission of the reference 

to ‘heretics’ in the official edition (PA41), shows that Marot could be 

prudent. 


8.4.2 Ecclesiological references 


Psalm 15: An ecclesiological application has been crossed out 
Bucer: quibus oporteat esse moribus praeditos veros caelorum cives, 
& ecclesiae Dei municipes, hoc Psalmo describitur.“ 
Marot: Ce Pseaulme chante de quelles meurs doivent estre ornez les 
vrays citoyens des cieulx. 
(Ms. 2336:...des cieulx, et confreres de l’eglise de Dieu.) 
Bucer’s double application of this Psalm has been reduced in PA41 
to heavenly life, not to Church life. Nevertheless, the translation of 


38 Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 1r°. In the 1529 edition this element is more 
explicit: “Qui repudiatis consiliis & institutis improborum, legi Dei cognoscendae, 
atque vita exprimendae, sese totos addicunt, esse hic & in futuro beatos, illos utrobique 
miseros esse, canit his Psalmus.” The futurum of verse 5 ‘non resurgent impii in iudi- 
cio’ was a locus classicus in debates about Judgment Day. Marot’s translation seems to 
have more affinity with the 1529 than with the 1532 formulation. 

3 Ibid., 62r°. 

4 Ibid., 65r°. 
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the complete Argument was available, at least according to Ms. 2336. 
Prudence on Marot’s part, avoiding any explicit reference to matters 
that refer to membership of the Church? 


Psalm 51: A prayer for Church renewal is suppressed 

Bucer: Praecatio est peccata sua serio agnoscentis, qua pius bonum 
Dei spiritum, quo omnis prave cupiditas reprimitur, iustitiae 
gnaviter studetur, quae vera est peccatorum abolitio, orat, & 
tum ad docendum eadem alios, bonitatemque Dei praedican- 
dum, quae germanae resipiscentiae officia sunt, sese offert, 
adiuncta prece, pro communi instauratione Ecclesiae, verae 
Ierusalem.” 

Marot: Apres la mort de Urie, David congnoissant son peché, demande 
pardon à Dieu & qu'il luy envoie son esperit, pour le garder de 
plus pescher: s'offre à instruire les autres & prie pour Hierusa- 
lem, qui est la vraye eglise. 

Bucer’s Argument is here only used partially, because Marot had to 

insert the historical setting into the Argument (a setting present in 

the Bible text itself). Precisely this makes it interesting to see which 
part of Bucer he judged essential and thus included in his Argument. 

Next to the description of the general structure and content of the 

Psalm (a confessional prayer), he deemed Bucer’s final phrase worthy 

of inclusion. This phrase refers to the concluding element of the Psalm 

(a prayer for Jerusalem), interpreted as a reference to the Church. 

However, whereas Bucer paraphrases this prayer in such a way that 

it becomes a prayer for a general renewal of the Church, being the 

true Jerusalem, Marot is more careful: He moves the adjective ‘true’ to 

‘Church’ and drops the reference to any reform or renewal. 


8.4.3 Specific theological language 


Psalm 46: Saints are good people 

Bucer: Qua sint sancti, praeside Deo, quibusvis in periculis fidutia & 
securitate.“ 

Marot: Les bons chantent icy quelle fiance et seureté ilz ont en tous 
perilz ayans Dieu pour leur garde. 


4 Ibid., 179v°. 
2 Ibid., 170r°. 
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Psalm 101: Morality instead of high theology 

Bucer: Officio pii, sanctique Principis functurum se pollicetur; nempe 
& se victurum innocenter, & malos strenue oppressurum, 
evecturumque bonos.” 

Marot: David n’estant encores roy paisible, promet à Dieu, des qu’il le 
sera, faire l'office d'ung bon prince, c’est assavoir vivre sans faire 
tort, estre rigoreux aux mauvais et eslever les gens de bien. 

In two instances Marot’s language is not only less scholarly (which is 

only normal, since Bucer is a theologian and Marot is a poet), but he 

clearly opts for ‘plain language.’ People who trust in God he just calls 

‘good people,’ not ‘saints’ (Ps. 46). That David is king does not mean 

that Marot should feel obliged to call him a ‘pious and godly Prince,’ 

when he promises to improve his reign. According to Marot it suffices 
to call him a ‘good’ prince, provided he does his royal job properly.” 


This short survey seems to confirm that when we look at the same 
material, but from a different angle, Marot’s humanising the Psalter, 
which we observed in his translation choices (both hermeneutically 
and linguisticly), can be called an overall characteristic of Marot’s reli- 
gious sensitivity—perhaps even a theological preference—as far as the 
Psalms are concerned. 


2 Ibid., 260v°. 

# This transition from theological charged language to more ordinary or personal 
language can also be observed in numerous other renderings of Bucer’s Arguments. 
To confine us to one telling additional example: Marot translated the Argument above 
Psalm 50, summarising that part where Bucer refers to God’s elect (“electos suos 
potentissima manu adserturus” (ibid., 176v°)) by simply writing: “les siens.” 
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THE TRENTE PSEAULMES REVISITED (PA41/GE43) 


When publishing the Cinquante Pseaumes in 1543 (GE43), Marot 
revised the 30 Psalms once more. This revision, although by far not 
as drastic as the first one, is noteworthy since in some cases the inter- 
pretation of some Psalms has been affected, as we—in our general 
survey—already observed and as became apparent in the analysis of 
translation of Psalm 4. Even readings from AN41 make their reap- 
pearance in GE43. Since Defaux accepted the authority of GE43, while 
Mayer kept rejecting it as ‘suspect, ignoring the assessment of the 
Geneva origin by Labarthe, the differences between PA41 and GE43 
have become ammunition in their différend. Both protagonists used 
examples to advance or downplay the authority of either version/revi- 
sion, which is not very helpful for a true assessment of the purport of 
the changes. According to Mayer, it is unconceivable that Marot in 
1543 returned to readings which he had rejected in PA41, and many 
of the other changes in GE43 are either ‘unworthy of Marot’ or neg- 
ligible.! Defaux claimed the superiority of GE43 over PA41 and thus 
tried to show that PA41 is inferior. In their fixation on each other’s 
position they forgot to concentrate on the text they were publishing 
and did not hear what the text itself had to say.* Therefore, it is not 


! E.g., concerning the changes in Psalm 7, Mayer (vol. 6 [Les Traductions], pp. 
55-7) wrote: “Ces exemples sont caractéristiques. Même là où les innovations de 1543 
sont importantes, on ne saurait guère y voir une élaboration poétique digne de Marot. 
Ce ne sont pas des corrections, des améliorations, ce sont pour la plupart des leçons 
corrompues.... Ces vers sont indignes de Marot, et il me semble improbable au plus 
haut point qu’il ait pu les substituer à la version de 1541 si claire et si nette.... Bien 
qu’il soit impossible de faire des jugements absolus dans la question des corrections et 
changements effectués par Marot, il n’existe aucune raison, dans les exemples que je 
viens de citer, d’admettre que le poéte ait écarté en 1543, la version de 1541 pour reve- 
nir à l’état original d’avant 1539. Après un ou deux ans, Marot aurait-il rejeté sa der- 
nière version pour revenir à un texte vieux de plus de cinq ans? Force est de conclure 
que l’auteur n’a pas présidé à cette édition de 1543.” See below for our assessment. 

? In his Cinquante pseaumes Defaux published the text of GE43, providing the dif- 
ferent readings of AN41 and PA41 (and, if present, other publications: ST39 and the 
variant readings of Psalm 6, although omitting the plaquette). In his edition Mayer 
published PA43 (= PA41 concerning the Trente Pseaulmes) and provided different 
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to assess their différend but because of the text itself that we will now 
scrutinise all more than superficial differences between PA41 and 
GE43. To us, considering GE43 a trustworthy edition does not nec- 
essarily imply that one has to downplay the quality of PA41; we do 
not believe in a strict linearity between the different editions.* We 
simply ask what might have been imperative behind the revision of 
GE43. If we reformulate Mayer’s criticism we have to say he is of the 
opinion that many of the changes are a step backwards, both literally 
and poetically. His opinion that they are unworthy of Marot can be 
reformulated as: Did Marot make changes that cannot be explained by 
referring to the usual way he conceived his translations? This question 
coincides with Jeanneret’s conjecture that the changes in GE43 might 
have been influenced by opinions expressed by Calvin in his (later) 
Commentaries. Defaux accepted Jeanneret’s idea, but interpreted 
this as a sign of creative cooperation, whereas in Jeanneret’s view the 
ancient idea of Calvin interfering with Marot’s activity still shimmered 
through. A systematic analysis of this revision may shed light on these 
questions, to which we now add the question concerning the liturgical 
use of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases, since GE43 was edited in Geneva, 
where GE42 was the official hymnbook of the Church. 

GE42 does not appear to be an augmented edition of ST39, but 
rather a slightly amended version of AN41: even with regard to the 
Psalm paraphrases already present in ST39, GE42 credited AN41 with 
more authority than ST39. Regarding the relation between GE42 and 
GE43 the lineage is—contrary to what one might have expected—not 
that of father-child. The three unique readings of GE42 (vis a vis AN41 
and ST39) did not find their way into GE43. The same goes for the 
errata at the end of GE42; none have been implemented in GE43. Thus, 
it becomes very unlikely that Marot used GE42 as a starting point for 
his second revision. In those cases when a reading from Group I made 
it to GE43, Marot probably based himself on a manuscript of his own 
(Group I) or on AN41. The hybrid Ms. 2336 did not serve as an inter- 


readings from other publications and a broad selection of manuscripts. The différend 
between Mayer and Defaux will be dealt with in the notes concerning Psalm 7 and 
114, since it is in their discussion of these texts that they both bring in the heavy 
artillery. 

> For this, see the concluding assessment of GE43 in ch. 2.4.3. 
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mediary since not a single reading of Ms. 2336 not included in PA41 
made it into GE43. 


9.1 Different kinds of changes 


In our general survey of the changes in Chapter 3.2 we already noticed 
that the 1543 revision of Psalm 7 was extraordinary because of its 
thoroughness (fifteen out of 68 lines were changed, including the 
reformulation of three consecutive verses creating new meanings in 
two places). Next to this, we observed that the changes in Psalms 2, 4, 
32, 37, 114 consisted in the rewriting/rephrasing of an entire stanza. 
The remaining changes only affected parts of a stanza or a verse, often 
limited to the changing of one or two words (sometimes causing the 
rephrasing of the rhyming counterparts). Since minor changes (even 
one word) can reflect a change in interpretation, we will not too soon 
dismiss a change as irrelevant.* After an overview of the changes we 
will embark on an in-depth analysis of the changes in Psalm 7. We 
distinguish two kinds of changes: on the one hand the changes where 
AN41 reappears, and on the other hand the changes which are unique 
for GE43. 


9.1.1 Significant changes: AN41 reappears in GE43 


When a reading from AN41 reappeared in GE43 we tried to find a rea- 
son for the non-implementation of the reading of PA41 at that partic- 
ular point. In some cases we were unable to suggest any, although the 
change itself was considerable (Pss. 10,13; 103,16; 130,3). Fully aware 
that the reasons we suggest are conjectural, we claim that they are not 
arbitrary. When one reads a text carefully, text-internal reasons come 
to light that are self-evident. 


4 A list of all changed verses: 1,7.8; 2,7.8; 4,2.6.7; 5,2.4.7; 6,1.3.4.7.8; 7,4.7.12-14; 
9,15.19; 10,8.13; 11,2; 12,2; 14,6; 22,1.31; 32,2.3.4.6.10; 37,1.12.15.18.31.24.40; 38,21; 
51,4; 103,1.16; 104,7; 114,4.6; 115,8.12; 130,3.6; 137,10; 143,1. 
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Psalm 2,7 (unequivocal reference removed, interpretational layering 
restored) 


PA41 GE43/AN41 

Et je qui suis le Roy, qui luy ay pleu Et je, qui suis le Roy, qui luy ay pleu, 
Racompteray que mon seigneur & pere  Racompteray” sa sentence donnée 
Ma dict: Tu es mon trescher filz esleu, C’est qu’il m'a dict: Tu es mon Filz esleu, 
Engendré tay au jourdhuy & sans mere Engendré tay‘ ceste heureuse journée. 


The linking of the ‘eternal generation of the Son’ to a phrase that this 
happened ‘sans mére’ (new in PA41) is not integrated in GE43. The rea- 
son for this change and the undoing of it has to be guessed. Via negativa: 
PA41 was not theologically dangerous, neither for the censors in Paris 
nor for the reformers in Geneva. The reference to the eternal generation 
of the Son from the Father simply reflects the Nicene Creed, honoured 
by both parties. There is no denigration of Mary in it either. Via positiva: 
PA41 is unequivocal in the reference of the word ‘filz: only the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, can be meant, since he is the only one who is consid- 
ered to have been begotten from the Father ‘without a mother.” AN41 
was ambiguous: both Christ and David can be meant. By restoring this 
ambiguity the text of GE43 has become layered again.’ 


Psalm 9,19 (restoring the concordance to the biblical text) 


PA41 GE43/AN41 

Vien Seigneur, monstre aux terriens Vien Seigneur, monstre ton effort, 
Tousiours leur force n’est riens. Que l’homme ne soit le plus fort: 
Ton pouvoir les gens venir face Ton pouvoir les gens venir face 
En jugement devant ta face. En jugement devant ta face. 


5 ANAL: ‘prononceray.’ 

6 ANAL: Pay’; ‘tay (Ms. 2337, ST39, GE42). 

7 Reuben suggests that ‘mère’ is only a stopgap because Marot wanted to introduce 
the word ‘pére’ (Reuben, La traduction, p. 53). For a general assessment of the histori- 
cal layering of this Psalm, see above, ch. 6.3.1. 

8 The manuscripts offer a reading slightly different from Group I: “Et je, qui suis 
le Roy, qui luy ay pleu, / Racompteray chacun jour de l’année, / Que Dieu m'a dict: 
Tu es mon Filz esleu, / Engendré tay ceste heureuse journée.” (PM218 reads ‘nuictée’ 
instead of ‘journée,’ Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 67. This difference is the only real 
difference (i.e., affecting meaning) between PA41 and its closely related manuscripts 
(Group II). The great similarity of this version to AN41/GE43 triggers a multiplica- 
tion of thoughts. One wonders, why did Marot change PA41 in the first place? Did 
he want to present his verse translation of this christological Psalm as a showpiece of 
christological correctness, or was he forced to do so by the Parisian censors who had 
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Defaux’s suggestion that Marot must have considered ‘les terriens’ as 
not conform the biblical text is erroneous. The Hebrew word ‘-n-sh and 
the context precisely refer to the mortal aspect of the condition humaine 
(Bucer ‘mortalis’) and is thus perfectly rendered in French as ‘terrien’ 
(earthling).’ In this aspect PA41 is superior to GE43/AN41. It is, there- 
fore, more likely that the undoing of the phrasing of PA41 finds its ori- 
gin in the fact that PA41 simply does not make the point of the biblical 
text it is supposed to render (‘God must come to prevent man from 
becoming too powerful,’ or in French ‘que l’homme ne soit le plus fort,’ 
AN41/GE43). In PA41 the translation almost gives away the point of the 
next verse, where the reminder ‘that man is only mortal’ is the focus.’ 


Psalm 10,13 (...) 


PA41 GE43/AN41 

En son cueur dit qu’enqueste tu n’en fais: En son cueur dit qu’enqueste tu n’en fais: 
Mais tu le voys, car tout acte inhumain Mais tu vois bien son meffaict inhumain, 

Tu note bien pour le mettre en ta main. Et voyant tout, prends les causes en main. 


The only substantive difference between these two versions lies in the 
object of God’s sight: In PA41 God sees the wicked (tu le voys) and in 
GE43 God sees his wicked deeds (‘son meffaict inhumain’). The Hebrew 
and Latin Vorlagen have ‘vides’ used absolutely, i.e., without object. 


Psalm 12,2 (PA41 too free?) 


PA41 GE43/AN41 

Au temps qui court, vanité, menteries, Certes chascun, vanité, menteries, 
Lung dit a lautre, & impertinemment A son prochain dit ordinairement: 
Aux levres n’a l’homme, que flatteries, Aux levres n’a l’homme, que flatteries, 


Et disant Pung, son cueur parle aultrement. Et disant Pung, son cueur parle aultrement. 


to allow the printing, as suggested by Becker, Clement Marots Psalmeniibersetzung, 
pp. 26-7. In PA41 ‘hodie’ exclusively refers to the eternal generation of the Son by 
the Father, whereas in AN41/GE43 the incarnation may be meant as well, or even the 
resurrection. 

°’ Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 261: “Sans doute a-t-il jugé que sa version primi- 
tive était plus fidèle au texte latin...L’expression ‘terriens’ n’est en effet guère heu- 
reuse; et elle s'éloigne par trop du latin.” (same remark in Defaux IL p. 1233). The 
Latin text: “Exsurge Domine, non confortetur homo iudicentur gentes in conspectu 
tuo.” (PG, same verb in PH). Bucer: “...ne praevaleat mortalis, exerceatur abs te in 
gentes iudicium.”. 

1 vv. 19-20: “Up Lord: let not man prevaile: let the heathen be judged in thy 
sight. Put them in feare, O Lord, that the heathen may knowe that they are but men.” 
(Geneva Bible, 1599). 
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The phrase ‘Au temps qui court’ has no base whatsoever in the original." 
PA41 is more ad sensum than ad verbum, including a more appropriate 
translation of the Hebrew reflexive: ‘chascun...a son prochain’ is a lit- 
eral translation of the Latin/Hebrew idiom, whereas ‘Pung dit a lautre’ 
(PA41) is perfect French syntax and idiom. (Bucer ad sensum: “Vanum 
est quicquid alter alteri loquitur.”) 


Psalm 37,23-4 (poetical correction: PA41 has a serious flaw in the 
rhyme scheme) 


PA41 GE43/AN41 

Dieu touts les pas du vertueux addresse, Dieu touts les pas du vertueux addresse, 
Et au chemin qu’il veult suyvir, & tient, Et au chemin qu’il veult suyvre, & tenir 
Donne faveur & Punist & le dresse. Donne faveur & l’unist & le dresse. 

Si de tomber par fois ne e contient, Si de tomber ne se peult contenir, 
D'estre froissé, qu’il n'ait par trop grand craincte: D’estre froissé ne luy fault avoir craincte: 
Car Dieu viendra la main luy soustenir. Car Dieu viendra la main luy soustenir. 


The reason for restoring AN41 might well have been the simple fact that 
PA41 is faulty and poetically wanting. The B rhyme should be present 
three times, not two: aBa/BcB, with as result that in PA41 ‘soustenir’ 
has no rhyming counterpart at all. It is telling that Mss. Vind. 2644 and 
Ars. 2636 both have the proper reading (‘tenir/contenir’), leaving only 
PA41 and Ms. PM218 (which probably is a copy based on PA41) with 
this flaw.’ 


Psalm 103,16 (...) 


PA41 GE43/AN41 

A herbe & foin semblent les jours de Phomme: A herbe & foin semblent les jours de Phomme: 
Par quelcque temps il fleurit, ainsi comme Par quelcque temps il fleurit, ainsi comme 
La fleur des champs, qui nutriment reçoit. La fleur des champs, qui nutriment reçoit. 
Puis en sentant d’ung froid vent la venue, Puis en sentant d’ung froid vent la venue, 
Tourne à neant, tant que plus n’est congneue Tourne à neant, tant que plus n’est congneue 
du mesme lieu ou elle florissoit Du lieu auquel n’agueres fleurissoit. 


1 Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 270 (similar in Defaux II, p. 1238): “On aura 
remarqué encore une fois que la leçon...revient à sa version initiale. Sans doute 
Pa-t-il jugée finalement plus fidèle au latin (“Vana locuti sunt unusquisque ad proxi- 
mum suum’).” Why Defaux writes ‘sans doute’ is not entirely clear. The phrase ‘Au 
temps qui court’ might have jumped to Marot’s mind because of the vanitas motive, 
lexically present in most Latin translations: ‘vana locuti.’ Also noteworthy is verse 3 in 
AN41: ‘qui hault termes veulent pindariser, replaced in PA41 by the neutral (less art- 
ful?) ‘bravement deviser’ which is not restored in GE43. This corroborates the impres- 
sion that there has been no mechanical restoration of readings from AN41 in GE43. 

12 Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 156. 
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The only difference between PA41 and GE43/ANA1 is that the former 
stresses the local aspect of the oblivion (‘mesme lieu’), and the latter the 
temporal aspect (‘n’agueres’). 


Psalm 130,3 (...)" 


PA41 GE43/AN41 

Si tu veux en rudesse Si ta rigueur expresse 

Noz pechez mesurer, En noz pechés tu tiens, 
Seigneur, Seigneur, qui est ce, Seigneur, Seigneur, qui est ce, 
Qui pourra plus durer? Qui demourra des tiens? 


Both Defaux and Mayer note the return of AN41 in GE43. Defaux does 
not put forward any reason, and Mayer gives this example to state that 
in some cases it is simply impossible to choose between two versions on 
objective grounds. 


From these examples we can conclude that there is only one substan- 
tial difference between AN41/GE43 and PA41: Psalm 2,7. The removal 
of ‘sans mère’ reopened the option to also interpret this verse his- 
torically (in PA41 only the christological interpretation was possible). 
The reverse side of this assessment is that if in the revision of 1543 
a substantial difference appears, it is not a restoration but a break- 
through of—yet another—new insight in an already familiar Psalm, 
or less spectacularly: a manifestation of progressive understanding; a 
step forward, not backward. These kinds of changes we encounter in 
Psalms 4, 7, and 37. 


9.1.2 Significant changes: GE43 has a unique reading 


Psalm 1: 7-8 (minor but substantive correction) 


PA41 GE43 

Pourtant auront felicité tresprompte. Pourtant auront felicité, qui dure. 

Et pour aultant qu’il ne tient aucun compte Et pour aultant qu’il n’a ne soing ne cure 
Des mal vivans... Des mal vivants... 


When rendering the phrase that ‘God knows the way of the righteous,’ 
Marot had rewritten verse 7 for PA41 introducing ‘félicité tresprompte.’ 
In GE43 he changed it into ‘félicité, qui dure) which is a minor but 


5 Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 296; Mayer, ‘introduction’ vol. 6 [Les Traduc- 
tions], p. 57. 
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substantive change since it expresses the eternal perspective present in 
the final verse, and removes the suggestion of swiftness, which is absent 
in the original. The fact that by changing this he also had to adapt the 
next line (rhyme) did not stop Marot from making this correction.! 


Psalm 4 (fine-tuning the narrative and the rhetorical framework) 


Small, but significant changes were implemented by Marot in several 
verses. Especially the meticulousness with which he corrected verses 6 
and 7 catches the eye.” The general impression was that Marot thus 
concluded a process, visible in the subsequent versions, in which he had 
clarified the narrative structure and dramatic content (David praying 
to God for help, and at the same time reproaching the leaders of Israel 
with their upheaval). We have noticed subtle changes in attributing 
some lines to either of the dramatis personae, in the final phase reclaim- 
ing a prayer to God for David and reducing his aptness to forgive. This 
final step took place between PA41 and GE43. It made his translation a 
little less specific, broke a unique consensus Bucer-Marot, restoring the 
consensus Marot-Calvin (thesis Jeanneret). 


Psalm 6 (changed in several places, removing rhetorical ornaments?) 


6,1 


6,3 


6,4 


6,8 


PA41 GE43 

Je te supply (6 sire) Ne vueilles pas, 6 Sire, 

ne reprendre en ton yre, Me reprendre en ton ire, 
Moy, qui tay irrité: Moy, qui tay irrité: 

Ma languissante vie Et mon Esprit se trouble 
De si pres poursuivye Grandement, & au double, 
S’estonne fort aussi En extresme soucy. 

Certes grande est ma faulte, Certes grande est ma faulte, 
Mais, par ta bonté haulte, Mais, par ta bonté haulte, 
Je te pry sauve moy De mourir garde moy. 

Sus, meschans, qu’on s’en aille Sus, sus, arriere iniques, 
Retirez vous canaille... Deslogez tyranniques... 


4 PA41 is unique in this reading. Ms 2664, Ars 2363, and PM218 are concordant 
with GE43 (Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 63), while Group I is entirely different from 
both. That the manuscripts around PA41 are in concordance with GE43 is remarkable 
(it provides GE43 with a certain authority), but also suggests that the alterations in 
PA41 probably were ‘last-minute’ interventions (corrections ad hoc, in the office of 
the printer? by Marot, Roffet?). 

15 For details, see ch. 5.3. 
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What is most noteworthy is that Marot felt the urge to change the incipit, 
which had served well for over more than a decade. The only reason we 
can think of is a tendency towards a greater transparency, because basi- 
cally it is the syntax that is simplified by this change. A loss of tension, 
drama (caused by delaying the appearance of the object of God’s ire to 
the third line) is the consequence.!* The change in 6,3 is also notewor- 
thy, because these three lines were already rewritten once in PA41. Why 
Marot felt the urge to redo this verse again and why he returned to 
the previous version (AN41) only for the last line!” are questions easily 
asked but hard to answer. The change in 6,4 (an instance of the incre- 
mental disappearance of the word group ‘salut/saulver’) raises the level 
of references to physical illness and fear of death, and thus lowers the 
theological level. The change in 6,8 is remarkable because—while both 
lines were new in PA41—this time the first line is a return of the previ- 
ous versions, but the last line is not: All previous versions read in line 
2: ‘Fuyez diabolicques.’ Did Marot not like that word? And what about 
the word ‘canaille, which had similar pejorative connotations as in our 
days: was it too vulgar? The only thing that can be said with certainty 
is that he must have been dissatisfied with AN41 and not happy with 
his own emendations (PA41) either. In Hebrew Psalm 6 is very concise 
and Marot’s paraphrase very wordy (38 syllables per biblical verse); thus 
the filling material colours the translation. In more than a decade not 
only the man Marot, but also the poet had matured. Taking all revisions 
together, a reduction in florid filling material and emotional language 
seems to be what binds these changes together. 


Psalm 7,4 (more precise rendering of a difficult verse) 


PA41 GE43 

Si j'ay mal ne faute commise Si mal pour mal j’ay voulu faire 
là ou j'ay paix & foy promise A cest ingrat, mais au contraire, 
Si faict ne luy ay tour d Amy, Si faict ne luy ay tour d Amy, 
Quoy qu’a tort me soit enemy: Quoy qu’a tort me soit enemy: 
(Je veulx...) (Je veulx....) 


This verse will be dealt with in the paragraph devoted to Psalm 7 (see 
below). 


16 In GE43 the entire message is already conveyed in the second line ‘Please, don’t 
reprehend me in your ire,’ while in all other versions the reader had to wait until the 
third line before the object of God’s ire was revealed: ‘moy. 

'7 All previous versions: ‘Et mon ame tentee / Se trouve espoventee / En extreme 
soucy.’ These three lines render: ‘et anima mea turbata est valde’ (PG/PH). Olivétan 
translates: ‘Et est mon ame grandement troublée.’ Campensis paraphrases this verse: 
‘turbatus multo magis.’ 
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Psalm 10,8 (Precision of the narrative and clarification of the 


meaning) 
PA41 GE43 
Il est au coing des villages caché, Semble au brigand, qui sur les champs caché, 
L’innocent tue en caverne secrette, L’innocent tue en caverne secrette, 


Et d'ung trahistre oeil povres passans aguette. Et de qui l'oeil paovres passants aguette. 


Psalm 10 is hard to translate. Bucer acknowledges this immediately at 
the beginning of his commentary.’* Marot also worked a lot on this 
Psalm between AN41 and PA41. In GE43 only one passage has been 
changed again, a passage which is discussed in extenso by Bucer in his 
commentary ad verbum, referring to Kimhi and Ibn Ezra and ending 
with the suggestion to interpret the passage as a metaphor (with Kimhi) 
for the way the wicked oppress the innocent. Marot includes the idea 
of metaphorical speech in GE43: ‘Semble au...” thus concurring with 
Bucer; but one can also say that Bucer’s commentary provides access to 
a great number of possible translations, and after reading it one feels free 
to choose as one likes, for one has been informed. Marot seems to have 
judged the word ‘brigand’ an improvement (perhaps the word he was 
looking for). In short: GE43 gives the impression of a clarifying version 
of an until then quite obscure text.!° 


Psalm 22,31 (metrical form is made concordant to previous stanzas) 


PA41 / AN41-GE42 (95%)? GE43 

Tousjours viendra quelcun d’entre eulx yssant, Tousjours viendra quelqu'un d’entre eulx yssant, 
Par qui sera de main en main chantee, Lequel au peuple à l’advenir naissant, 

Ta grand’ bonté à tout peuple naissant, Ira par tout ta bonté annonçant 

Par l'avoir tant sur moy manifestee Sur moy notoyre. 


18 “Habet hic Psalmus haud parum obscuritatis, non quidem in argumento, sed in 
verbis, quae in nollo fere versu, non ambigua sunt. Unde & Ebraei admodam inter se 
variant.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 50v°). 

1 Bucer includes a diatribe against all kinds of politico-economical ‘latrocinia’ 
(a passage of Augustinian inspiration) against the opulent rich and the conceit of 
merchants, who nowadays in Europe compete with princes and kings in display of 
wealth (Psalmorum libri, 1532, 52v°). 

2 Ms. 2337/AN41/GE42 read “Tousjours d’iceulx sera quelqu’ung issant / Par qui 
sera de main en main chantee, / Sa grand’ bonté a tout peuple naissant, / Par lavoir 
tant sur moy manifestee.” The presence of: ‘Sa grand’ bonté. is explained by the fact 
that in Group I in the final passage of Psalm 22 (verses 29-31) God is referred to in 
the third person, while in PA41/GE43 this happens in the second person, a poetical 
shift which enlivens the text, and which we do not find in any member of our refer- 
ence group. This is of course logical, since they translated or paraphrased the text and 
Marot wrote poems. 
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Ms. 2336 ST42 

Tousjours viendra quelc’un d’entre eulx issant, Tousjours d'iceulx sera quelqu'un issant, 
Par qui sera mesmes des cieulx chantee, De main en main du Seigneur annonceant 
La grand justice a toute gent naissant La grand bonté à tout peuple naissant 

Du Roy de gloire Sur moy monstrée. 


The metrical scheme of this Psalm has changed in the final verse. To 
be more precise: the deviating metrical scheme of the final verse (pres- 
ent in AN41/PA41) is made to conform to the other 30 verses of this 
Psalm by rewriting the last three lines of this verse:”' the general scheme 
is 10/10/10/4, where the final verse consists of four decasyllables. The 
chain rhyme (AAb/bbbC) is broken in PA41 (YzYz), but restored in 
GE43 (YYYz). The metrical non-similarity of the final verse was deliber- 
ate and can also be observed in some of Marot’s ‘Cantiques.’ The reason 
for the adaptation in GE43 seems obvious: The Psalm had to be sung to 
a tune of eight lines (two verses, one stanza), which corresponds to the 
metre of two chained verses. This implies that things went wrong in the 
final verse, both because of the non-conformity of the male and female 
ending and because for the eleven syllables of the last line only four 
music notes were available.” Considering this aspect it is telling that in 
GE42 Marot’s text (AN41) has not been adapted, implying that this verse 
could not be sung in Geneva, but that in ST42 this verse was adapted 
to fit the metre and thus could be sung in Strasbourg. In Ms. 2336 this 
verse has also been adapted, but without changing the rhyme scheme. 
The insertion of “des cieulx chantee’ even betrays that the editor/adaptor 
of this verse did not work with PH, but with PG.” The metrical form 
of this Psalm is used four times by Marot; the other three instances are 
found in the Cantiques.” Defaux, though having noticed this while edit- 
ing the Cantiques, does not refer to this link anymore while trying to 
interpret the peculiar ending of Psalm 22. His suggestion that this Psalm 
originally might not have been intended to be set to music would have 
gained force by the reference to the three ‘Cantiques’ (also not intended 


1 The metrical description (versets/couplet) is missing in PA41 and related manu- 
scripts. Only in Ms. 2336 do we read: ‘a ung verset pour couplet.’ This indication is 
not correct. It should have read: “deux couplets differents de chant, chacun couplet un 
verset, and to be complete: with regard to the final verse ‘à chant different.’ 

2 ST42 and GE42 had melodies of their own (Pidoux I, pp. 29, 30 (22a and 22b)). 
Ms. 2336 suggests to sing this Psalm on the tune of “Ut queant laxis’ (Pidoux refers to 
‘Urbs beata Hierusalem,’ a confusion with the tune suggestion above Psalm 13). 

3 The change in the second line of Ms. 2336 is noteworthy, since it is not connected 
to the shortening of the final line. It simply replaces ‘de main en main chantée’ with 
‘des cieulx chantée. The reference to the heavens echoes PG: “Annuntiabitur Domino 
generatio ventura: et annuntiabunt coeli iustitiam eius populo qui nascetur, quem fecit 
Dominus,” a reference not in PH. By the way, there is no trace of ‘iustitia’ in Marot’s 
translation; as in so many cases, he prefers ‘bonté’ (For this see ch. 8.2.2). 

4 See ch. 1.2.5, n. 129 (p. 55). 
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to be sung, at least not in a straightforward iso-metrical manner).”> The 
observation of the identity of the metrical form of Psalm 22 and some 
Cantiques first of all rehabilitates PA41: the metrical inconsequence is 
poetically consistent: it is simply the form of a ‘cantique. Secondly, it 
shows that Marot did not conceive this Psalm to be sung strophically 
(ie., by a congregation), just as he did not intend his Cantiques to be 
sung or set to music in that way. Ergo, his verse translation of Psalm 22 
is first and foremost a poetic rendering of the biblical Psalm 22, only 
afterwards adapted to the needs of a singing community, first by some 
anonymous editors (Ms. 2336, ST42), and only in 1543 by Marot him- 
self. This does not imply that Marot rejected his previous version, but 
only that he was willing to serve the needs of the singing community as 
well. At this point, there is no need to choose between PA41 and GE43: 
they might well be both ‘final versions.’ 


Psalm 32,3 (more precise interpretation, almost a correction) 


PA41 GE43 

Tant suis puny, qu’a force de me taire Durant mon mal, soit que vinse a me taire, 
Songeant, resvant, & par force de braire Las de crier: soit que me prinse à braire, 
Et de gemir tout le jour sans cesser, Et a gemir tout le jour sans cesser, 

Je sens mes os leur force delaisser. Mes os n’ont faict que fondre & s’abaisser. 


This verse is of particular interest because of the reformulation of the 
entire verse in GE43, only leaving the rhyme intact. In the biblical Psalm 
the author ‘keeps silent’ (i.e., he is not willing to confess his transgressions 
to God) and in connection to this he ‘loses his force’ (the senescence of 
the bones).* That in the second parallelism the same person ‘cries all 
day’ is not contradicting his silence, but is generally considered to be a 
reference to his physical pain, linked to his refusal to confess. Unus pro 
omnibus: “quoniam tacui, inveteraverunt ossa mea dum clamarem tota 
die.” (PG). Bucer is the exception. In his translation ad sensum he draws 


3 Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 275-6. “L’absence de toute indicaton musi- 
cale... permet de penser que ce psaume n'était pas, à l’origine, destiné à être mis en 
musique.” Defaux reproaches Mayer for not having mentioned this difference, which 
is not fair, because in the critical apparatus the reader can find all different readings 
of this final verse. C. Reuben also discusses the three different versions of this verse 
(La traduction, pp. 50-1). She mentions the metrical change without meditating on 
the reason why, only referring in a note to the remark of Defaux quoted above; she 
praises GE43 because of its clarity and concision: “Le récit semble plus clair dans la 
version Gérard, tandis que les versions antérieures sont embrouillées et le message est 
plus difficile a saisir.” (p. 51). 

2 This verse is also treated by C. Reuben, La traduction, pp. 119-20, as a fine exam- 
ple of Bucer’s influence on GE43. The versions of PA41 and AN41 can both be placed 
in the common tradition of interpretation, no influence of Bucer being necessary 
(AN41: “Je dy cecy, pource que par moy tayre, / Songeant (ou: craignant) mon vice a 
part moy solitaire / & par gemir tout le jour sans cesser, / Je sens ma force envieillir 
& baisser”). 
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a parallelism between ‘crying all day’ and ‘keeping silent’: “Dum quot- 
tidie nunc tacitus mecum cogito, nunc voce infremo, contabuerunt ossa 
mea.” (Bucer ad sensum). Both activities (keeping silent and crying out 
aloud) are in vain as long as the confession of guilt is missing. The loss of 
force is interpreted by Bucer in his commentary as the result of an illness 
caused by sin.” It is exactly this particular juxtaposition of silence and 
crying, while the illness is linked to the non-confession of sins, which is 
introduced by Marot in his translation in GE43. Although a profound 
change, we do not consider these translations strictly contradicting, but 
rather clarifying corrections, the poet trying to be more precise about 
what is meant in the Psalm. 


Psalm 37,1 (change of interpretation, causing reformulation) 


PA41 GE43 

Desir aucun ne tesmeuve & convie Ne sois fasché si durant ceste vie 

de t’acointer des malings & meschans: Souvent tu voys prosperer les meschants, 
et de l’inique aux bien ne porte envie Et des malings aux biens ne porte envie: 


In this opening verse the theme of the Psalm is reformulated according 
to another interpretation of the meaning of the first two verbs in this 
Psalm, not jealousy and envy, but anger and envy (higher PHH value).* 


Psalm 37,40 (make the last verse/stanza conform to the previous) 


PA41/AN41/GE42 Ms. 2336 

Que diray plus? Dieu est le salutaire Et oultre plus? Dieu est le salutaire 

Des bien vivans; c’est celluy qui sera Des bien vivans; c’est celluy qui sera 
Tousjours leur force au temps dur & contraire. Leur protecteur au temps dur & contraire. 
Certes jamais il ne se lassera Et le seigneur point ne se lassera 

De leur donner secours plain d’asseurance; De leur donner secours en a sseurance; 
Et des pervers il les delivrera: Et des pecheurs il les delivrera: 

Pource qu'en luy ont mis leur esperance Si qu’en la fin auront resjouyssance 


Et de tous maulx aussi les saulvera 
Pource qu’en luy ont mis leur esperance. 


77 A passage is devoted to ‘morbi ob peccata immittuntur, followed by an essay ‘ob 
tres caussas sanctis adversa immittuntur” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 129v°-130r°). 

# The phrasing of the first verse must have caused Marot a lot of trouble, because 
most translations suggest twice something like envy, rivalry, imitation or jealousy. His 
own translation of Bucer’s Argument might have set him on the wrong track. Bucer 
wrote: “Ne urat bonos malorum prosperitas.” The verb ‘urat is a subjunctive of ‘uro, 
‘to burn.’ Marot’s translation of this verb with ‘s’esbahissent’ obscures this element. 
Bucer’s commentary ad verbum nevertheless is very clear: “Ne commoveare contra 
noxios...hoc est, ne moveat tibi bilem [= anger] eorum foelicitas, neve torqueat 
invidia.” (Psalmorum libri, 1532, 146v°). 
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GE43 39 Que diray plus? Dieu est le salutaire 
Des bien vivants: c’est celluy qui sera 
Tousjours leur force au temps dur & contraire. 
40 Les secourant, il les delivrera: 
Les delivrant, garde il en vouldra faire, 
Pource qu’en luy chascun d’eulx espoir a. 


As in Psalm 22, the metrical scheme of this Psalm has been changed in 
the final verse to conform to the previous verses. The standard metri- 
cal scheme is two times three decasyllables forming one stanza, con- 
nected by chain rhyme: aBa/BcB...// /YzYz (PA41).” The irregularity 
of the final verse in PA41 (inherited from the versions in Group I) is 
that it contains one line extra. Such an irregular final stanza is quite 
uncommon, but from a literary viewpoint perhaps acceptable, especially 
since the final verse of the biblical Psalm is also irregular.” The least 
one can say is that Marot never felt the urge to change it until GE43. 
Yet, singing it to a melody of six lines (present in GE42) of course causes 
a problem. Defaux mentions this irregularity and makes it the crucial 
argument in his reasoning to prove the superiority of GE43, since in 
the title of PA41 the possibility of setting this Psalm to music is pres- 
ent (‘a deux versetz pour couplet a chanter’), so PA41 exposes itself 
as deficient. Leaving aside the matter whether this indication really 
reveals Marot’s intention that these Psalm paraphrases should be sung, 
it is of course true that irregularity in the strophic form makes strophic 
singing impossible.” This time ST42 does not provide an adjustment 
(nor a melody), but both Ms. 2336 and GE43 have their own solutions. 
Ms. 2336 (once the manuscript with the many cross-outs is deciphered) 
adds two lines, constructing a new three-liner (one verse, half a stanza) 
conserving the metric scheme.” GE43 opts for shrinking, making 
the last stanza fit the mould of the previous. The first two lines are nice 
and poetically fluent, but the end sounds forced: “Pource qu’en luy 
chascun d’eulx espoir a.” Although poetically PA41 is more fluent, such 
an abrupt ending was quite acceptable in the early sixteenth century. 
Whatever the poetical evaluation, the two metrical changes (Pss. 22 and 
37) make this edition of the Trente Pseaulmes fit for community hymn 
singing. 


# PAAI: “a deux versetz pour couplet à chanter.” 

3 The biblical Psalm has two standard parallelisms (four parts), to which a conclu- 
sive phrase is added: ‘quia speraverunt in eo’ (PG/PH). 

31 For these indications above a number of Psalms, see above, p. 85. 

» Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 160. 
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Psalm 114,4 (a shift in interpretation) 


PA41 GE43 

Comme moutons montaignes ont sauté, Comme moutons montaignes ont sailly, 
les petitz monts sautoient d'autre costé Et si en ont les coustaux tressailly, 
Comme aigneletz en crainte. Comme aigneletz en crainte. 


This verse has been rewritten, including the rhyme.” At first sight the 
meaning has not changed much, but on second sight both the image and 
the semantic field are found to have undergone a considerable shift. The 
image of mountains jumping away to make way for the people of Israel, 
the principal image of AN41 and PA41, is gone.” It is replaced by the 
image of mountains jumping up, shaking for fear, since ‘saillir and espe- 
cially ‘tressaillir have a connotation of jumping up when startled. The 
notion of fright had been introduced in this verse in PA41 (‘en craincte,’ 
not present in Group I.* It is now strengthened by the introduction of 
‘saillir? Bucer’s commentary can explain both the shift in image and 
semantic field. He links this verse not to the exodus itself, with which the 
Psalm begins, but to the trembling of Mount Sinai (and neighbouring 
mountains), when God came down from high to give his Command- 
ments.* Marot implemented Bucer’s interpretation of this verse (only) 
in his final version. One could also maintain that next to the substan- 
tive change a poetical improvement takes place: ‘Sailly, ‘tressailly,’ and 
‘en craincte’ very effectively prepare the exhortation in the final stanza: 
‘Terre, tremble craintive’ (v. 7). They set out the semantic field.*” 


3 The same comparison, but formulated as a question, returns in v. 6. Similar 
changes can be observed there. 

* This is Lefévre’s interpretation, who uses exactly these verses to show that trans- 
lating according to the ‘Hebrew Truth’ does not preclude the traditional rendering. He 
gives the example in the Exhortation Finale added to the 1525 reprint of his French 
Psalter by Merten de Keyser, Antwerp, 1525. For bibliographical references, see 
ch. 4, n. 32 (p. 136); for the text, see Rice, Prefatory Epistles, pp. 487-94 (n° 142), the 
passage about Psalm 114 on pp. 490-1. Phrases such as ‘saultent et se jettent d'ung 
costé et d’autre’ can be read more than once. This very plastic element is not present 
in the Bible, but can be found in Lefévre’s exhortation and Marot’s translation (both 
in AN41 and PA41). 

35 AN41: “Comme moutons montaignes ont sauté, / les petitz monts sautoient 
d’autre costé / Comme aigneaux soubz leurs meres.” 

% Bucer: “Montis Sinai concussionem ac tremorem, qui visus est cum Dominus 
daturus legem in eum descendisset, qui indubie non in uno monte, sed omnibus vici- 
nis, visus est, quare Psaltes montes dixit.” (Psalmorum libri, 1532, 289r°). 

*” Mayer used the change of saulter into saillir to ridicule the discussion about which 
version is superior, PA41 or GE43. He asks rhetorically how one can ever imagine that 
this difference is due to a “considération de traduction” (Mayer, vol. 6 [Les Traduc- 
tions], p. 60; the same example in his article, ‘Prolégomènes à l’édition critique...’ 
BHR 35 (1973), 68). It is exactly at this point that he puts himself in the pillory. 
Mayer edited the text but apparently did not really read it (which includes trying to 
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Psalm 137,10 (other language register?) 


PA41 GE43 
Les tiens enfans, de ta mammelle impure Les tiens enfants d’entre tes mains impures, 
Pour les froisser contre la pierre dure. Pour les froisser contre les pierres dures. 


This change is peculiar, because in 1562 the version of PA41 (which 
was the original version: Ms. 2337, ST39 AN41, GE42) is restored in the 
official first edition of the complete Psalter.” Yet, this change catches the 
eye. The phrasing itself is poetical filling, but the emotional expressive- 
ness differs considerably. Prudery will not have been the incentive (we 
are in the sixteenth century). The same plasticity can be found in Psalm 
3,7, where God is depicted as breaking the teeth of the ungodly ‘en leurs 
bouches perverses.’ The original reading was even cruder: ‘gueulles per- 
verses’ (Ms. 2337, AN41, GE42). This was changed into ‘bouches per- 
verses’ in PA41 (by Marot) but restored to the original “gueulles’ in 1562 
by De Bèze.” 


9.1.3 Significant changes in Psalm 7 


In Psalm 7 we notice a revision process which is more voluminous, but 
intrinsically very similar to what happened in Psalm 4. As we noticed 
above, the outcome coincided with Calvin’s interpretation of the same 


understand it), and thus he missed the point. He underestimated the sérieux of Marot, 
both as a poet and a translator. Defaux in turn seemed to have been mesmerised by 
Lefévre’s analysis of this text in the Exhortation finale of his 1525 Psalter (Defaux, 
Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 291-2). Lefèvre interprets the somersaults of the mountains 
and hills as jumping aside to make way for the Israelites, expatiating extensively on the 
meaning of the verb ‘exsultaverunt’ (PG), which according to Lefèvre is derived from 
‘salto. Defaux concludes that this must have inspired Marot’s initial text, in which 
the same image is evoked using the same verb (‘saulter’). In trying to track down why 
Marot in GE43 changed PA41, he presents the reader with a completely imaginary 
reconstruction of the creative process in Marot’s mind while working on this text. 
He first surmises dissatisfaction with the word ‘petitz monts’ which led to ‘cousteaux’ 
replacing it, after which the subsequent rephrasing prompted the change of the verb 
‘saulter’ into ‘sailli/tressailli,’ which in turn caused the appearance of ‘craincte’ in the 
last line (poetical filling, since not present in the original text). Defaux’s reasoning is 
not only conjectural, but simply false: “craincte’ was not introduced in GE43, but was 
already present in PA41 before ‘saillir, and even worse: his reasoning obscures what 
really happened on the way from AN41 via PA41 to GE43: the progressive and gradual 
introduction of the semantics of ‘fright,’ not because Marot needed a rhyme, but on 
purpose, to improve the correctness of his translation. Defaux was close, but missed 
the point, because—just like Mayer—he underestimated the sérieux of the translator 
and the poet Marot. 
38 Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 213. 
# Ibid. p. 71. 
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part of the Psalm (thesis of Michel Jeanneret). Whether this is also the 
case here has to be established. In Psalm 7 three sections have been 
redone, all substantially but differently. Therefore we will treat them 
separately. 


Psalm 7,4 (more precise rendering of a complex text) 


PA41/AN41 GE43 
3 Mon Dieu, sur qui je me repose, 

Si jay commys ce qu’il propose, 

Si de luy faire ay projecté, 

De ma main, tour de lascheté: 


4 Sijay mal ne faute commise Si mal pour mal j’ay voulu faire 
là ou j'ay paix & foy promise A cest ingrat, mais au contraire, 
Si faict ne luy ay tour d Amy, Si faict ne luy ay tour d Amy, 
Quoy qu’à tort me soit enemy: Quoy qu’à tort me soit enemy: 


5 Je veulx, qu’il me poursuyve en guerre... 


Psalm 7,4 is part of a complicated conditional phrase, about which 
even modern translators and commentators differ in their opinion 
concerning the exact translation, although there is consensus concern- 
ing the ‘genre’: verses 3-5 are formulated like a ritual oath of inno- 
cence, in which the accused names the (false) accusations and ends by 
pronouncing a curse on himself if they are true. In this case the nar- 
rative subject (according to the title above the Psalm: David) swears 
an oath structured as follows: “If I did A, if B, if C or D, let then my 
enemy...” In translations of the Hebrew text, two different options 
prevail: Either A, B, C, D are all evil deeds, or A, B, C are evil deeds 
but D is an exonerating example. Marot chooses the second possibility 
and translates four conditional phrases (‘Si...’), phrasing the last (D) 
as an exoneration, thus once more proving his PHH-value.*! In GE43 


2 The meaning can be paraphrased as: “If I have committed evil or have been at 
fault, in a situation where I promised peace and (good) faith; if I have not befriended 
him (understand: Saul) despite his wrongful feelings of enmity towards me, then...”. 

“| For the translation of the text, including the different options, see Kraus, Psalmen I, 
pp. 53-4; for the genre: p. 57 (‘Eid des Unschuldigen’). PG and PH, though differing, 
do not suggest the second option. The first option is found in Olivétan (“Si jay faict 
ceste chose, sil y a iniquite en mes mains. Si jay rendu le mal a celuy qui estoit en 
paix avec moy: & se jay pille sans cause mes adversaires. Que lenemy poursuyve mon 
ame...”), Zwingli, Pagninus, and Felix. The second option is advocated by Campensis 
and Bucer. 
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the verse has been partly reformulated, not creating an entirely new 
interpretation, but changing the accent. In itself this does not seem 
spectacular. Looking for a reason one would most probably settle for 
poetic improvement and clarity,” but the moment one opens Bucer’s 
commentary these two options appear to be more substantial. His 
translation ad sensum of verse 4: 


C Si iuncto mihi peculiari pacis foedere, malum rependi, 
D imo eum qui me insectabatur defendi. 
Persequatur...” 


Bucer strongly advocates the second option, creating an opposition of 
D against C. He inserts an adverbial interjection (‘imo’) to enhance 
the understanding of how C and D are linked.“ While reading this 
oath of innocence, Bucer is thinking of the episode in David’s life 
when David—together with his general Abishai—went down to Saul’s 
camp. They succeeded in entering the tent where Saul was sleeping. 
Abishai suggested slaying Saul; David refused and spared Saul’s life 
(2 Sam. 26,8-9). This very concrete and specific historical situation 
provides the background for this oath. Following Kimhi, Bucer thus 
interpreted ‘having peace’ (C) as a technical term for being joined in 
an alliance. The way Bucer thus connected C and D is quite unique. 
GE43 not only is in full accord with this interpretation, but we even 
encounter Bucer’s adverbial interjection ‘imo,’ rendered by Marot as 
‘au contraire.’ Next to poetical improvement and clarity, Marot once 
more shows himself to have been charmed by Bucer/Kimhi’s passion 
for giving a text a ‘plain meaning’ by linking as many elements as pos- 
sible in it to a concrete historical event. Concerning Michel Jeanneret’s 
thesis we notice that Calvin opted for a general interpretation of the 


# C. Reuben even notices an echo of PG in this reformulation (Reuben, La traduc- 
tion, p. 93). Her concrete advice on the exact purport of Marot’s different versions was 
very helpful to me. She notes Bucer’s influence with regard to the version in PA41. On 
pp. 146-7 she compares Marot’s translation with Gringore’s. 

® Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 40v°. In the ad verbum: “Si rependi habenti pacem 
mecum malum, imo defendi, qui me sine caussa coartabat.” (41v°, ‘I not only did him 
no harm, nay more: I even defended him’). 

# “Kim. ergo interpretatur, quasi dixerit David, Non solum non rependi malum, 
cui debui pacem, Schauli isti, sed etiam persequentem me nulla caussa, defendi, prae- 
sentique periculo eripui, dum Abishai eum sua ipsius lanceo perfodere vellet, dorm- 
ientem. Secundum hanc interpretationem, versus reddendus esset. Si rependi iuncto 
meo malum, imo eripui, intestantem me nulla caussa: & tota altera particula, ab (imo) 
accipienda erit, tanquam parenthesis, inter ea, quae versu quarto [= Marot, v. 3] prae- 
missa sunt, & sequentem versum.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 41v°). 
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oath, a view closer to PA41 than to GE43.* Because of the complexity 
of this verse we will exclude it from our assessment. 


Psalm 7,7 (complete change of interpretation) 


PA41 GE43 

Car de gens multitude grande A grands trouppeaulx le peuple vienne 
Tenclost, & contre toy se bande, Autour de la Majesté tienne: 

Pour cest cause, de rechef Soys pour la cause de nous deux 


Leve toy contre eulx, & leur chef.  Hault eslevé au milieu d’eulx. 


This verse has been entirely redone in GE43.% Without even looking at 
the context one can notice that the meaning has changed. PA41 depicts 
the multitude as hostile people, gathering for a rebellion against God 
(‘contre toy se bande’). GE43 is conceived as a prayer that the people 
may come together to celebrate God, whose majesty is linked with 
David’s case (‘pour la cause de nous deux’: God and David). Once 
more one has to revert to Bucer’s commentary to understand both 
options. The traditional translations (PG/PH) do not suffice.” Bucer 
reports two different interpretations of this verse, both plausible; the 
first suggesting that it should be understood as a prayer for the instal- 
ment of a good king (sc. David), who will be able to reunite God’s peo- 
ple around their one and only God, the second—referring to Kimhi, 
who mentioned the fact that the Hebrew verb rendered as ‘surround’ 
can have a hostile connotation as well—that a rebellion is meant and 
the elevation of God should thus be understood as his preparation for 
judgment (like Ps. 2): “Sed lector iudicet, utra enarratio germanior sit, 
mihi arrisit prior, cui, quae sequuntur, ita existimo coherere.”* 


43 “Sic autem resolvo quintum versum: Si quem in pace lacessivi, ac non potius 
suppetias tuli indignis qui me gratis persquebantur.” (CO 31, 80-1). 

%# And for the second time: AN41: “Affin que le peuple en grand tourbe, / tout a 
Pentour de toy se courbe: / Au moins pour cela derechef, / reviens regner comme vray 
chef.” We will abstain from an analysis, simply stating that AN41 suggests the com- 
mon interpretation of this verse. 

“ PG: “Exsurge Domine Deus meus in praecepto quod mandasti: & synagoga 
populorum circumdabit te. Et propter hanc in altum regredere.” PH: “consurge ad 
me iudicio quod mandasti: et congregatio tribuum circumdet te. Et pro ea in altum 
revertere.” Olivétan: “Et la congregation des peuples te environnera, et pour icelle 
retourne toy en hault.”. 

48 Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 42r°/v°. 
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The hypothesis of Michel Jeanneret (i.e., when Marot changed the 
text of PA41 in GE43, the change always created a consensus Marot- 
Calvin)” has now been falsified, since the consensus between Marot 
and Calvin (PA41) is broken in GE43. In his commentary Calvin 
opted for the image of God enthroned on high, pronouncing judge- 
ment amidst many nations, although—just like Bucer—he also men- 
tioned other possible interpretations.” 


Psalm 7,12-15 (redistribution of text between the dramatis personae) 


PA41 GE43 

12 Dieu est le Juge veritable Dieu est le Juge veritable 
De celluy qui est equitable, De celluy qui est equitable, 
Et de celluy, semblablement, Et de celluy, semblablement, 
Qui l’offense journellement. Qui l’irrite journellement. 

13 Sicestuy cy ne desiste, Si celluy,” qui tasche à me nuire 
Et son glaive aguiser persiste Ne se veult changer & reduire, 
Si bander veult & acoustrer Dieu viendra son glaive aguiser, 
tousjours son arc pour m’en oultrer. Et bander son arc, pour viser. 

14 Si pour me faire encor alarmes Desja le grand Dieu des alarmes 
Il prepare mortelles armes: Luy prepare mortelles armes: 
S'il preste ses flesches & dards Il faict dards propres & servants 
A ses persecuteurs souldards A poursuivre mes poursuivants. 

15 Il n’engendre que chose vaine, Et l’aultre engendre chose vaine, 


Ne conçoit que travail & peine, 
Pour enfanter (quoy qu’il en soit) 
Le rebours de ce, qu’il pensoit. 


Ne conçoit que travail & peine, 
Pour enfanter (quoy qu’il en soit) 
Le rebours de ce, qu’il pensoit. 


Bucer, commenting on these verses, remarks: “Est in his versibus mul- 
tum ambigui, hinc sit ut varie enarrentur.””? This verse was revised 


See ch. 5, p. 124. 

°° CO 31, 82-3: “Quidam locum hunc ad populum Israéliticum restringunt...Sed 
hoc potius communiter de multis populis accipio.” (explaining the phrase in Psalm 
7,8: ‘Et congregatio populorum’). 

5l In GE51 this ‘celuy was replaced by Phomme. Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 91, 
dates the correction as having been implemented in 1562. 

° Bucer (Psalmorum libri, 1532, 43r°). After having discussed verse 12: “Sic in 


versu 13. Gladium suum acuet, & ad Deum referri potest, & ad eum, cui irascitur 
Deus. Kimhi ergo hosce versus sic enarrat... Aben Ezra, illa [hebrew words] ad Deum 
refert, & sicut interpretati nos sumus, intelligit Deum cottidie magis ira in improbos 
accendi, quod illi à pravis suis studiis non reverantur.” In modern exegesis the idea 
of Ibn Ezra is hardly found any more, although the correct text version, translation 
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twice and both revisions (PA41, revising AN41 and GE43 revising 
PA41) exactly reflect the two options presented by Bucer, whereas 
GE43 is the option Bucer himself preferred and Calvin rejected.’ Also 
significant is that Marot—next to reformulating two verses—tries to 
clarify the narrative by indicating the actores, the dramatis personae 
(a process we already noticed when analysing Psalm 4). In this pas- 
sage God is introduced as the ‘Juge veritable,’ the “Deus iudex iustus’ 
(v. 12). The way his judgment is implemented is the subject matter 
of our passage, but exactly this is not entirely clear in the original 
biblical Psalm. Will the pugnacious enemy destroys himself by his 
armament (this is at least the explicit message of the verses 15 and 16, 
but it might also be the meaning of verse 13), or does God actively 
interfere and effectively punish the enemy himself? The main differ- 
ence between PA41 and GE43 mirrors these options. In PA41 God 
does not interfere, but in verse 15 the enemy falls into his own pit.” 
Verses 13-4 put into words how in arming themselves the enemies are 
in reality preparing for self-destruction. The progressive and repeti- 
tive threat that is implied is rendered by Marot by moulding it into a 
fourfold conditional phrase (‘Si...’). 


13a If that one not desists..., 

13b if he still wants to harm me 

14a if he continues to prepare mortal arms..., 
14b if he starts to arm the ones who persecute me 
15 then he will get what he deserves. 


In the biblical Psalm the textual basis for ‘Si...’ is only present in 13a, 
the other phrases just being linked to it (parataxis). The translator has 
to decide how to link them. In GE43 this is done in a different way. 
Although many words (even phrasing) are preserved, they are allocated 
differently in the dramatic evolution. There is only one summarising 
conditional threat left in GE43 (13a). From 13b God takes over: 


and interpretation are still under discussion: “Keiner der vielen Korrekturen wird den 
Textverhältnissen gerecht.” (Kraus, Psalmen I, pp. 54, 60-1). 

5 For PA41 Marot almost completely reformulated the verses 7-14. 

* In the Old Testament ‘immanent Nemesis’ is often viewed as part of God’s judg- 
ment. 

55 “Beholde, hee shall travaile with wickednes: for he hath conceived mischiefe, but 
he shall bring foorth a lye. Hee hath made a pitte and digged it, and is fallen into the 
pit that he made.” (Geneva Bible, vv. 14-5). 
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13a If this one not repents... 

13b God will whet his sword 

14a Yes, God has already prepared mortal arms 
14b and He started to pursue my persecutors 
15 and the other one will get what he deserves 


This is not only a matter of translation, but also affects the image of 
God. In GE43 it is not only David’s enemy who is pugnacious, but 
God as well. He is depicted as ready to defend David (‘viendra son 
glaive aguiser’) and even as having already (‘Désja’) prepared his 
arms to pursue David’s persecutors. The first line of v. 15 had to be 
adapted accordingly, because the subject is no longer ‘God’ but one 
of the enemies! is significant that Marot not only replaced it with a 
general term in order to refer to the initial enemy (‘celuy’), but ren- 
ders it as: ‘et Paultre, thus suggesting variation in the way God is 
to repay David’s enemies: this one by active punishment, the other 
one by self-destruction. (‘celluy-cy’...‘et Paultre’). Remarkable detail: 
this also explains the change of ‘cestuy-cy’ into ‘celuy, qui’ in verse 
13, once more indicating the eye for detail, the meticulousness, with 
which Marot tried to make his Psalm paraphrases intelligible. Defaux 
in his notes stresses that something special is happening here, but does 
not succeed in getting the point.* Although he went to great lengths 
to prove that Marot was serious in his Evangelical activities, he did 
not reach the insight that Marot took his translation of the Psalter of 
David so seriously that he did more than simply reading some Latin 
translations (and some scholarly Arguments) to prepare for putting a 
biblical Psalm into French words. By now it has become apparent that 
Marot not only did not shy away from Bucer’s scholarly commentary, 
but often had recourse to it, because he wanted to propose a serious 
Psalm paraphrase with a consistent narrative, both on the historical 
and the psychological level. This effort (carried through with growing 
consistency and mastery) is overlooked, even by Defaux. We hope to 
have shown that it provides the only, and also a simple explanation of 
changes which at first sight seem arbitrary or even uncertain.” 


5 Defaux is of the opinion that Marot hesitated about whether the ‘he’ wetting ‘his’ 
sword and preparing himself for battle should be assigned to the enemy or to God 
(Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 257). This is not correct for GE43. The different ver- 
sions reveal different choices and GE43 is clear; there is no ambiguity in the dramatic 
conception or the distribution of roles. The entire unit is rhetorically well crafted. 

% About this Psalm paraphrase and its revisions both Mayer and Defaux have writ- 
ten extensively in their debate about the authority of GE43. Concerning verses 12-3 
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In his commentary Calvin notes both options and grants validity to 
both; he even explicitly mentions the insertion of the word ‘God’ in 
verse 13b (“ita in secundo membro nomen Dei subaudiunt”) neces- 
sary for the explanation à la Marot, but he himself opts for the other 
interpretation, that of PA41, in which these verses are interpreted as 
describing the preparation for battle of David’s enemy (Saul), who 
armed many troops to persecute the poor fugitive David. Calvin 
considers this interpretation more accurate,* thus choosing explic- 
itly pro PA41 and contra GE43, for the second time falsifying Michel 
Jeanneret’s theory. 


9.2 Trente Pseaulmes, final assessment 


The revision of the Trente Pseaulmes in GE43 indeed reflects a devel- 
opment in Marot as a Psalm translator, not a break, but a continuation 
on the road of Bucer’s historical hermeneutics. A significant number 
of substantive changes clarified, sharpened, chiselled out, and occa- 
sionally changed the meaning of PA41. 

When readings from AN41 reappeared, we found one instance in 
which the change had a real bearing on the interpretation: Psalm 2,7, a 


Mayer writes: “Dans le dernier exemple notamment, il faut croire sans doute que le 
possessif son se rapporte à Dieu et non pas à celuy. Deux vers plus loin on trouve 
une nouvelle mention de Dieu, “le grand Dieu des alarmes,” et cela aprés que Dieu 
a déja “aiguisé son glaive” et “bandé son arc pour viser.” Ces vers sont indignes de 
Marot, et il me semble improbable au plus haut point qu il ait pu les substituer à la 
version de 1541 si claire et si nette.” (Mayer, vol. 6 [Traductions], pp. 55-6). This pas- 
sage proves that Mayer read well, but was embarrassed by what he read. Feelings of 
embarrassment, however, are not a good starting point from which to judge a transla- 
tion. Since Mayer did not check the biblical Psalm itself, he could never discover that 
this change was caused by substantive motives. In arguing with Mayer, Defaux was 
trapped into Mayer’s line of reasoning; he also focussed on the ambiguity and the 
embarrassment. He nevertheless took the trouble to revert to the biblical text itself, 
but stayed too much at the surface (words and syntax) and therefore often missed 
the point (see previous note). Defaux reprimanded Mayer for not having noticed the 
intrinsic value of GE43: “Mayer...a sur ce travail de Marot des commentaires d’une 
affligeante pauvreté. Ne s’étant pas donné la peine de consulter les textes latins, il 
sombre dans l'arbitraire, allant jusqu’à dire que ces vers de l’édition Gérard ne saurai- 
ent représenter rien d’autre qu’une ‘leçon corrompue, qu’ils sont ‘indignes de Marot, 
etc. Voilà un jugement qui juge son auteur...” (Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 257). 
Defaux’s final phrase is of course also self-referential. 

58 “Sed rectus (meo iudicio) alii uno contextu legunt istos duos versus...” (CO 31, 
85). Also interesting to notice, as observed by Sujin Pak, is that whereas Bucer openly 
mentions his Jewish sources, Calvin keeps silent about them. 
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reading unique for PA41. The effect of the final change (probably also 
the motive) seems to have been the reintroduction of the possibility to 
interpret this verse in more than one sense by restoring its multi-ref- 
erencing capacity. The christological reference (compulsory in PA41) 
has been levelled down to another option next to a historical refer- 
ence. This historical reference was not suggested in the Argument, but 
present in Bucer’s commentary and manifest in Marot’s translation 
itself. In the remainder of the cases where Marot returned to AN41 the 
substantive changes were not so impressive. He may sometimes sim- 
ply have preferred his previous version when he saw it again two (or 
more) years after he had dropped it. Such things happen. The analysis 
of the major changes implemented in GE43 has corroborated these 
observations. Marot’s substantive changes really created new meaning. 
A change in opinion about the meaning of a (part of a) Psalm must 
therefore be assumed. Both in Psalm 7 and 114 (as was already the 
case in Psalm 4) this resulted in two valid versions of one Psalm, valid 
both on poetical and intrinsic grounds, but with a different narrative. 
Apparently, the understanding of a Psalm as a consistent narrative 
became more and more decisive for Marot. He kept working on their 
exegesis until the last moment. His guide in this area, Bucer, often 
presented several valid translation possibilities as equal and left it to 
the reader to choose; Marot was ready to accept the challenge to make 
up his own mind. 

Of any interference by Calvin (either critical or supportive) we 
found no trace. On the contrary: Jeanneret’s hypothesis was twice 
refuted and can thus be considered to have been falsified. What seems 
to be more relevant is that Calvin’s commentary on the two Psalms 
in question—probably based on Bucer—also presented his readers 
with multiple interpretations. Although he himself opted for a differ- 
ent reading, he did not reject the one Marot chose. One even feels 
inclined to add: how could he have? That version was sung in his own 
Church. What we noticed, however, was an awareness of the fact that 
PA41 (and GE42/AN41) twice presented a problem (Pss. 22 and 37) as 
far as the singability of the final stanza was concerned, because of an 
irregular metrical form; both instances were not so much corrected” 
as adapted to meet the needs of a singing community. 


® Only the change in Ps. 37, 24 is a correction of a flaw in PA41; see above, p. 266. 
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Most important, however, is the assessment of Marot’s ongoing 
preoccupation with rendering the Davidic Psalter in a way that made 
the narrative comprehensible, both on the intellectual and the psycho- 
logical level. With growing mastery he translated and transformed old 
Hebrew poems into consistent French poems, reviving the supposed 
original historical setting and emotions. In doing this, he did not shy 
away from cutting exegetical knots, and—after the first completion 
of his project (PA41)—occasionally felt challenged to be even more 
precise or to reconsider earlier choices, in all likelihood inspired by 
Bucer’s commentary. 


The analysis of his final collection of Psalm paraphrases, the Vingt 
Pseaulmes, can be used to corroborate or falsify this still quite bold 
assessment, while focussing on the remaining question: for whom did 
Marot write his Psalm paraphrases? 


CHAPTER TEN 


VINGT PSEAULMES FOR GENEVA? (GE43) 


Who were Marot’s intended readers? For whom did he versify the 
Psalms—the King and his court, Marguerite and her Evangelical 
friends, Calvin and the emerging Reformed Churches? There are many 
candidates. To settle this question, we will focus on his last collection, 
the Vingt Pseaulmes, completed and published in Geneva, where he 
had arrived towards the end of 1542. As to the reason for this move, 
the only information available is found in a letter from Jean Calvin to 
Pierre Viret in Lausanne, in which he informs Viret about the events 
that led to Marot’s departure for Geneva, summarising Marot’s own 
account of it. Calvin writes: 


Marotium cum videro salutabo tuis verbis. Haec causa adventus quod 
cum ex aula domum se conferret, audierit decretum fuisse a curia 
Parisiensi, ut captus illuc primum adduceretur. Flexit iter alio ut dili- 
gentius inquireret. Re bene comperta huc recta concessit. Nunc penitus 
habere in animo se dicit hic manere.' 


These few lines from Calvin are not as exact and detailed as many 
would have liked, but they are instructive. Marot told Calvin that he 
was on his way home from court (‘ex aula’)? and somewhere along 
the way to Paris (‘domum’), he found out that a legal decision (‘decre- 
tum’)? was issued that would imply his arrest and trial (‘captus... 
adduceretur’). Which decree or decision cannot be said with certainty; 
only that it was issued by the Parlement of Paris (‘a curia Parisiensi’). 


! CO 11, 468. Undated letter, probably December 1542. 

? In October and November 1542 the court was not in Paris (H. Guy, Clément 
Marot et son école, p. 304). 

> Mayer interprets this as a ‘mandat d’amener’ (Mayer, Clement Marot, p. 493), 
but the word ‘decretum’ leaves open other legal actions; see H. Guy, Clément Marot 
et son école, pp. 304-5, and also the cautious remarks by Michel Simonin, ‘A chacun 
son fréron, in CB, p. 421, who even leaves open the possibility that these were only 
rumours. Malingre suggests in his poem (see next note) that the stake had already 
been lit. According to William G. Naphy, Calvin and the consolidation of the Genevan 
Reformation (Manchester, 1994), p. 122, the first large-scale immigration to Geneva 
from France took place in December 1542 (See also ibid., p. 140, n. 5). Some kind of 
threat must have been ‘in the air.’ 
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Marot looked for and received confirmation (‘re bene comperta’), and 
then went straight to Geneva (‘huc recta concessit’). At his arrival, he 
expressed his intention to stay (‘hic manere’). His arrival in Geneva is 
attested by Matthieu Malingre, pastor in Yverdon, who wrote a long 
welcoming letter to Marot dated 2 December 1542. In this letter Marot 
is repeatedly reminded of his vocation: the translation of the Psalter. 
The opening lines are telling (we italicised): 


M. Malingre en Jesus Christ salue 
Clement Marot, Poete de value 

Esleu de Dieu, afin que soit rymé 
Tout son Psaultier, par Poete estimé." 


Marot responded with two poems, in the first (dated 6 January 1543) 
affirming that he was indeed occupied with the translation of the 
Psalms: 


L’Epistre, et l’Epigramme 
M’ont pleu en les lisant, 

Et sont pleins de la flamme 
D’Apollo, clair luysant. 

De responce vous faire, 
Fault que vous me quittés, 
Pour celuy mesme affaire 
Dont me sollicités.° 


+ L’Epistre de M. Malingre, envoyee a Clement Marot: en laquelle est demandee la 
cause de son departement de France. Avec la responce dudit Marot (Basel, J. Estauge, 
1546), A2r°. Description, review and excerpts in Defaux II, pp. 1138-40; Mayer, La 
Religion, pp. 67-77, 95-6, 127-8, and id., Clément Marot, pp. 497-502. Interesting is 
the list of other French refugees: among the old friends he will meet again Laurent 
Meigret is mentioned, banished in 1534 for having ‘eaten meat during Lent and other 
official fasting days’; see above, ch. 1.1.3, p. 28. 

5 Defaux II, p. 337; notes pp. 1138-40. They were published as an appendix to the 
Epistle of Malingre. The second poem does not refer to his Psalm translation activ- 
ity and is dated 5 May 1543 (1546 must be an error). Mayer denigrates Malingre’s 
welcome Ode by suggesting that Marot’s short answering poem is a specimen of a 
non-committal reply. The fact, however, that Marot answered at all is telling, and that 
he returned to the subject a few months later with sending a second poem to Malingre 
is even more significant (the second poem cannot be read as anything other than part 
of a ‘cordial exchange’). By way of contrast: As far as we know, Eustorg de Beaulieu, 
who invited Marot to visit him, received no reply at all (otherwise Eustorg would 
certainly have trumpeted it around). For what it is worth: Marot had been invited to 
spend some time with De Beaulieu together with his family (“Une chambrete en mon 
logeis auras / Pour ta famille et toy,” quoted in Guiffrey III, pp. 746-51, there p. 750). 
Eustorg also asked Marot to send his regards to Laurent Meigret in an added septain 
audict Marot (ibid., p. 751). 
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On the basis of this cordial exchange between two poets, combined 
with the information provided by Calvin, one can conclude that not 
only were there high expectations among the French refugee com- 
munity concerning Marot as a Psalm translator,° but also that Marot 
himself was not ill-disposed towards these expectations: arriving in 
Geneva he had expressed to Calvin his intention to stay there and to 
Malingre his intention to fulfil his vocation as a Psalm translator. Liv- 
ing in Geneva Marot very soon completed (or perhaps already had a 
number of poems in portfolio when arriving in Geneva) a new collec- 
tion of Psalm paraphrases, which he sent to the King in March 1543 
(date below the dedicatory epigram). Since these Vingt Pseaulmes are 
the last fruits of Marot’s long period of exposure to and re-creation 
of the biblical Psalms, we will try to extract information from these 
poems concerning his theological position and/or development, this 
time with special attention to the (possibly) implied addressee(s) he 
had in mind when versifying them, and focussing in particular on the 
question whether the liturgical use of his Psalms has left its traces. 
Just as we did with the Trente Pseaulmes we will look for indications 
implied in the selection of Psalms (1), the use of metrical forms (2), 
and idiomatic language referring to content and interpretation (3). 
Next to correspondences we will especially look for differences, devia- 
tions, and novelties as compared to the Trente Pseaulmes. 

A preliminary observation is that even this selection of Psalm para- 
phrases, made under the auspices of the Geneva Council, was not 
addressed to the Reformed community as such, but dispatched to the 
French king (Vingt Pseaulmes nouvellement envoyez au Roy), accom- 
panied by a dedicatory epigram dated 15 March 1543. In this poem 
Marot suggests a dual dedication of the translation of the ‘L'œuvre 
Royal du Psaultier, on the one hand commissioned by the King of 
France and at the same time longed for by ‘tout cueur aymant Dieu.’ 
The fact that many people opposed the appearance of translations of 
the Bible into the vernacular is nonchalantly pushed aside in the pointe 
of this epigram, the King’s pleasure overruling any condemnation:’ 


€ Of the many superlatives in Malingre’s epistle, this one says it all: “Despesche 
toy (ò Poète royal) / De besongner comme servant loyal, / Et d’achever le Psaultier 
Davidique, / L'œuvre sera chef d'œuvre poetique: / Parfais le donc, ainsi que 
attendons.” (L’Epistre de M. Malingre, A8r). 

7 Defaux II, p. 630. Cf. Marot’s phrasing in his response to Malingre, that his para- 
phrases were ‘on request.” 
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Puis que voulez que je poursuyve, 6 Sire, 
L'œuvre Royal du Psaultier commencé, 

Et que tout cueur aymant Dieu le desire, 

D’y besongner me tien pour dispensé. 

Sen sente doncq, qui vouldra, offensé: 

Car ceulx a qui ung tel bien ne peult plaire 
Doibvent penser, si ja ne Pont pensé, 

Qu’en vous plaisant me plaist de leur desplaire. 


10.1 The selection of the twenty Psalms 


Six of the Vingt Pseaulmes are verse translations of biblical Psalms 
already present in ST39/GE42 in a non-Marot version (Pss. 25, 36, 46, 
91, 138, Canticle of Simeon). This suggests that one of the selection 
criteria seems to have been the liturgical use of Psalm paraphrases 
for which Marot after completion of the Vingt Pseaulmes supplied all 
texts. It also seems to imply that Marot was willing to meet this kind 
of demand or need; he cooperated. This in itself is already significant, 
but it also provides us with the opportunity to compare Marot’s poems 
with their predecessors, and even with those by Calvin himself, since 
two out of these six were certainly his. Because of this we have deemed 
it appropriate to treat these poems separately first. In our analysis we 
will look for old and perhaps new tendencies, especially regarding the 
remaining fourteen Psalm paraphrases (Pss. 18, 23, 33, 43, 45, 50, 72, 
79, 86, 101, 107, 110, 118, 128). At first sight there seems to be no 
clue to any purpose or preference in this group. Marot did not con- 
tinue any of his—presumed—series: neither the sequence of Psalms 
1-15 was prolonged, nor did he translate the only penitential Psalm 
left (Ps. 102). The suggestion that Marot chose his Psalms because of 
personal motives, or on demand, or to please someone, seems to be 
the only serious options left. The plausibility of any option can only 
be established on the basis of an analysis of these Psalms, both formal 
and substantive. We will return to this question after examining the 
Psalms. 


8 See below, ch. 10.4.5. 
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10.2 Replacing Psalm paraphrases from ST39/GE42 


- Psalm 25 (explicitly Calvin) 

With regard to the metrical form Marot seems to have versified this 
Psalm independently from Calvin’s,’ opting for a different metrical 
scheme and so forcing the cantor to provide a new melody for this 
Psalm.'° Concerning content there seems to be no intertext between 
the two versions. Calvin needs slightly more lines to render the origi- 
nal than Marot (88 versus 80). Sometimes there are paraphrastic pas- 
sages in which the interpretation (i.e., Marot’s Psalm hermeneutics) 
shimmers through. In general, the language register chosen by Marot 
is less devout than Calvin’s; this is not surprising, the former being 
a poet, the latter a minister and theologian. Concerning this Psalm 
we already noticed the ‘secularisation’ or de-theologising in the way 
Marot has rendered Bucer’s Argument, dissolving Bucer’s ‘sanctus’ 
into homme.” In verse 5 an instance of the rendering of ‘salus’ by 
‘secours’ can be found, whereas Calvin has ‘Dieu de ma salvation.’ To 
enable a comparison verses 4-8 might serve. Paraphrastic passages in 
Calvin’s translation have been italicised. 


° Calvin: eleven stanzas of eight lines with eight syllables: ABABCDDC (all mascu- 
line). Marot: twenty stanzas of four lines with seven syllables: aBaB/CdCd. If melodies 
have been revised or if new melodies have to be assumed (as is the case with this 
Psalm), these are supposed to have been written by Guillaume Franc for the 1543 
edition with music notes. Traces of the preparatory activity of Calvin and the City 
Council can be found from early 1543 onwards, and the presentation to (and partly 
rejection by) the Council took place June 1543, exactly corresponding to the date of 
Calvin’s prologue; see above, ch. 2.4.2, p. 96. 

19 Pidoux II, pp. 34-5. Psalm 25 is a fine example of the subsequent stages of a text 
and a melody. Melody 25a (with Calvin’s text) can be found in ST39. It was sung in 
Strasbourg until ST53 (last Geneva-independent edition). An adapted version (25b) 
figures in GE42: the problem of the one but last line (nine melodic notes for eight 
syllables) has been solved and the final melodic movement (the Abgesang) has been 
altered. In Bg47, LY48/49 (the first testimonies of a melody with the text by Marot) 
we find an entirely different melody (25c): This must have been the melody created 
by G. Franc in 1543. Finally, in GE51 (prepared by L. Bourgeois) the melody has been 
revised for a last time (25d): this melody (present in the complete Psalter edition of 
1562) is the melody still sung today. 

1 Bucer: ‘Precatio est sancti... peccatis... pressi.. .’; Marot: ‘Icy l’homme pressé des 
ses pechez....’ 

2 PH: ‘Deus salvator meus’; Marot: ‘Dieu de mon secours.” 
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PG 

4 ...vias tuas Domine demonstra 
mihi, et semitas tuas doce me. 

5 Dirige me in veritatem tuam, et 
doce me quoniam tu es Deus 
salvator meus, et te sustinui tota die. 
6 Reminiscere miserationum tuarum, 
Domine, et misericordiarum tuarum, 
quia a saeculo sunt 

7 Delicta iuventutis meae et 
ignorantias meas ne memineris 
secundum misericordiam tuam. 
Memento mei tu propter 

bonitatem tuam, Domine. 

8 dulcis et rectus Dominus propter 
hoc legem dabit delinquentibus 

in via 

Calvin 1539 

...Fais moy, Seigneur, considerer 
Le chemin, que je doibs tenir 

La voye pour bien parvenir 

A te droitement honorer. 


Dirige moy en la clarté 

De ta frèssaincte instruction: 

Mon coeur en toy s’est arresté, 

O Dieu de ma salvation. 

De tous tes biensfaicts anciens 

Ne metz en oubly le long cours: 
Comme as faicts sur les tiens tousiours, 
Envers moy ta grace entretiens. 


Les faultes qu’ay faict contre toy 
Et tant d’offences effaceant 

O Dieu, pour ta bonté, de moy 
Te souvienn’en me bien faisant: 
En justice et droict le seigneur 
Est du fout pur et impollut: 
Pourtant le chemin de salut 

Il demonstrera au pecheur. 
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PH 

4 ...vias tuas, Domine, ostende 
mihi; semitas tuas doce me. 

5 Deduc me in veritate tua et doce 
me, quia tu Deus salvator meus, 

te expectavi tota die. 

6 Recordare miserationum tuarum, 
Domine, et misericordiarum tuarum, 
quia ex sempiterno sunt. 

7 Peccatorum adulescentiae meae 
et scelerum meorum ne memineris 
secundum misericordiam tuam. 
Recordare mei propter bonitatem 
tuam, Domine. 

8 Bonus et rectus Dominus, 
propterea docebit peccatores in via. 


Marot 1543 

Le chemin que tu nous dresses 
Fays moy congnoistre, Seigneur, 
De tes sentes, et addresses 
Vueilles moy estre enseigneur. 


Achemine moy au cours 

De ta verité patente, 

Comme Dieu de mon secours, 
Ou j’ay chascun jour attente. 


De tes bontés te recorde, 
Metz en memoyre, et estends 
Ceste grand’ misericorde, 
Dont usé as de tout temps. 


Oublye la mauvaistié 

De l’orde jeunesse mienne, 
De moy, selon ta pitié, 

Par ta bonté te souvienne. 


Dieu est bon, et veritable, 
L’a esté, et le sera, 
Parquoy en voye equitable 
Les pecheurs raddressera. 


Calvin’s additions (paraphrastic passages), often needed to fill the line 
or to realise a rhyme, reveal some ‘Calvinian’ motives: The ‘gloria Dei’ 
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motive (v. 4) and the association of sin and impurity” (v. 8) appear, 
whereas they were not in the original. In general, Calvin stays closer 
to PG than to PH. A real difference between PG and PH is found in 
verse 5, where PG writes “te sustinui tota die” and PH has “te expectavi 
tota die.” Calvin writes “Mon coeur en toy s’est arresté,” where Marot 
writes “Où j’ay chascun jour attente.” Marot is more a Hebraisant 
than Calvin and succeeds in staying closer to the original, probably 
also because as a skilled poet he simply needed less filling material. 
Form, phrasing, and interpretation seem to have been accomplished 
by Marot independently from Calvin’s original. 


- Psalm 36 

Marot has preserved the formal aspect of ST39, both in metre and 
rhyme scheme.’ The pace of the text is also synchronous with ST39: 
every verse renders the same content (verse) from the original. In 
this case Marot clearly used ST39/GE42 as a mould, and even a few 
instances of intertext (borrowing?) can be deduced, especially in the 
last stanza (ST39: stanza 3, Marot: verses vv. 9-12) where some pecu- 
liar words pop up and even the rhyme is the same. The fact that both 
texts render the same biblical original can only partly account for the 
similarities in the translation (we italicised). 


ST39/ GE42 GE43 (Marot) 

3 Car source de vie en toy as Car source de vie en toy gist, 

Et ta clarte luire feras,'® Et ta clarté nous eslargist 

Qui noz yeulx illumine. Ce qu’avons de lumiere. 

Poursuys ta bonte vers les tiens Continue, 6 Dieu tout puissant, 

Et le droict de celuy maintiens A tout cueur droict te congnoissant, 
Qui devant toy chemine. Ta bonté coustumiere. 


13 ‘pur et impollut’: For Calvin’s obsession with contamination, see W.J. Bouwsma, 
John Calvin. A sixteenth-century portrait (New York, 1988), in particular Part I, ch. 2, 
entitled “Calvin’s anxiety.’ 

14 Another example (less convincing, but at least proving that Calvin was famil- 
iar with the wording of PG): Rendering verse 10 Calvin writes: ‘A tous ceulx qui 
en loyaulté / Gardent sa loy et testament’ (PG: ‘testamentum’; PH: ‘pactum’; Bucer: 
‘foedus’; Olivétan: ‘alliance’; Marot: ‘convenance’). 

15 Syllables: 886886; rhyme AAbCCb. The melody (Greiter’s ‘Es sind doch selig alle 
die’) takes two verses in one stanza and is one of the rare melodies that survived all 
editions almost without any change. 

16 ST39 has an error: ‘lere fuiras.’ 
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Affin que sur moy l’inhumain Que le pied de Phomme inhumain 
Son pied n’aduance et que la main De moy n’approche, ef que sa main 
Du meschant ne me greve; Ne m'ebranle ne greve. 

L'homme iniqu’est la trebuche C’est faict, les iniques cherront, 

Et estant par terre couche Et repoulsés tresbucheront; 

Jamais ne se releve. Sans qu’ung deulx se releve. 


Psalm 36 is also the only Psalm in the non-Marot group in which 
feminine rhyme and endings are used consistently, even systemati- 
cally alternating with masculine endings, something not to be under- 
estimated in the early sixteenth century. The simple fact that the two 
Psalm paraphrases explicitly attributed to Calvin (Pss. 25 and 46) show 
no trace of awareness of this elementary poetical insight sheds some 
doubt on the authorship of Calvin of (at least) this particular Psalm 
paraphrase, an authorship which has always been simply assumed. 


- Psalm 46 (explicitly Calvin’s) 

Marot opts for a different metre and rhyme, once more suggesting he 
versified this Psalm independently.” In verse 6 an exegetical differ- 
ence between Calvin and Marot becomes apparent which is interest- 
ing enough to explore, especially since Lenselink selected this Psalm 
(together with Psalm 110) as a test case to discover which sources Marot 
might have used in versifying the Vingt Pseaulmes. His first conclu- 
sion is that the sources appear to have been very much the same as 
those for the Trente Pseaulmes: the biblical text (especially the French 
Bible of Olivétan), Campensis, Bucer (his commentary being Marot’s 
resort if an exegetical knot had to be cut).'* In the continuation of his 


17 Calvin: eight syllables, rhyme ABABCCDD (just like Psalm 25 all masculine). 
Marot: eight syllables, rhyme aaBB. This is a good example of the importance of distin- 
guishing masculine and feminine endings. As Bg47 and LY48/49 testify Marot’s text 
was set to the melody of GE42 (text Calvin), which had to be slightly adapted to suit 
the female lines (which contain nine syllables). The contra-metrical accents in some 
lines, however, remained an offence for the sensitive singer. It will come as no surprise 
that in GE51 Bourgeois supplied this text with a new melody. Since this Psalm was also 
versified by Martin Luther (‘Ein feste Burg’) a poetico-theological comparison is now 
possible, the most eye-catching difference being the circumstance that Luther—unlike 
Calvin and Marot—does not hesitate to transform the ancient Jewish prayer into an 
overtly and contemporary Christian hymn with a highly personal application. 

18 “Que nous enseigne cet examen de l’utilisation des sources? Le ps. 46 est établi 
selon la méthode qui était à la base des 30 pss.: au départ c’est le texte biblique qui 
sert de base; ensuite Marot s’entoure des commentaires de Bucer et Campensis. La 
où le texte présente des passages difficiles le poète trouve en Bucer un guide stir.” 
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exposé Lenselink announces that he has found a key verse for this kind 
of research: the translation of the second part of Psalm 46,6 (‘dedit 
vocem suam, mota est terra’). Marot’s translation suggests an interpre- 
tation which is quite unique and not found in any of the sources men- 
tioned so far: according to Marot, the earthquake was caused not by 
the sound of God’s voice (as all others assume), but by the noise pro- 
duced by the shouting of soldiers (the ‘bruyt des voix’ of the ‘trouppes 
de gens’). Since we can safely presume that Marot did not venture into 
hazardous interpretations on his own, we have to look for an author- 
ity who could have suggested this translation (interpretation) to him. 
Olivétan, Campensis, and Bucer are ruled out, because they all stick 
to the traditional reading. Bucer does not even mention the possibility 
in his commentary.” This time even Calvin can be ruled out, because 
his translation of this Psalm (ST39/GE42) also renders the passage 
in the same way as all others do, when translating Ps. 46,6: “contur- 
batae sunt gentes, inclinata sunt regna, dedit vocem suam, mota est 
terra.” (PG)”° 


ST39 (Calvin) GE43 (Marot) 

Les peuples se sont tempestez Trouppes de gens sur nous coururent, 
Royaulmes en troubl’ont estez: Meuz contre noz Royaulmes furent, 
Mais Dieu les tenseant de sa voix Du bruyt des voix tout lair fendoit, 


Les rend en ung moment tous coix. Et soubz eulx la terre fondoit. 


(Lenselink, Les Psaumes, p. 55). The last part of this conclusion is confirmed by Reu- 
ben, La traduction, p. 128: “Mais pour l'interprétation de passages au sense douteux 
ou ambigu, il s’attache au commentaire de Bucer.” 

1 There is no significant difference on this point between 1529 (216r°-v°) and 1532 
(170v°-171r°). Bucer dwells on the possible historical settings, quotes Ibn Ezra’s sug- 
gestion, and ends by suggesting that we should compare the effect of God’s voice 
on the enemies with Psalm 18,8 where the trembling of the earth is also depicted as 
an external effect of God’s salvific power: “Dedit vocem suam, subaudi, Deus, etiam 
contra illos impios: Forte enim tonitru Deus opem se laturum suis, & prostraturum 
eorum hostes significarat...de quo in versum octavum Psal. 18. Aut intelligunt sacri 
Vates per vocem Dei, virtutem qua hostibus Dei populus factus fuit superior.” (Psal- 
morum libri, 1532, 171r°). 

2 PH: ‘prostrata est terra’; Olivétan: ‘Il a esleve sa voix, et la terre en a este esmeute’ 
(1540: ‘decoulée’); Bucer: ‘aedidit vocem tuam Deus, diffluxit terra’ (ad sensum), and: 
‘extulit vocem tuam, dissoluta est terra’ (ad verbum; Campensis: ‘vocem suam divi- 
nae maiestatis tam plenam edidit Deus, ut viribus suis destituta fuerit universa terra.’ 
To add a source: Cajetan prints the subject of ‘dediť above the verb: ‘Deus’ (Psalmi, 
80r°). 
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Lenselink started to look elsewhere for an authority who interprets 
this verse in a way similar to Marot’s, and with success: he found it 
in the 1557 Bible of Robert Estienne, explained and defended in the 
marginal notes, which are traditionally ascribed to François Vatable.”! 
This sounds convincing, not in the least because it is consistent with 
the old theory that Vatable personally assisted Marot in translating 
according to the Hebrew. Nevertheless, we should remain cautious. 
First of all, there is the general rule: Using similar translations does not 
imply dependence. Furthermore, the origin of the ‘notes de Vatable’ 
in the Estienne Bible is uncertain, and even if they are original they 
were only written down after Marot’s lifetime. One simply has to 
accept that this kind of inductive research is by nature never conclu- 
sive: finding one other instance with the same translation immedi- 
ately weakens or falsifies such a theory.” And indeed: it so happened 
that we found another instance of this particular interpretation in 
Zwingli’s translation, part of our reference group.” Zwingli translated 
the key verse: “Tumultuentur gentes, motus concitent regna, & tel- 
lus dato fragore contremiscat.” This translation not only reflects the 
same interpretation as Marot’s, but also uses the same wording as 
found in the Estienne Bible (except for the last word: ‘defluat instead 
of ‘contremiscat’). This is less surprising than it might seem, since Leo 
Jud was a friend and collaborator of Zwingli’s, and not only edited 
Zwingli’s Psalm translation for posthumous publication but was also 
the driving force behind the Latin Bible of Zurich, which is the sup- 
plier, probably deliberately un-disclosed in the preface, of Estienne’s 


2 “Cette interprétation est celle de Francois Vatable! Rassemblant les diverses 
leçons proposées pour ce passage, Vatable écrit: ‘Nonnulli per praesens coniunctivi, 
coniugentes hunc sequenti versui, Tumultuentur Gentes, motus concitent regna, & 
tellus dato fragore defluet, Iehovah tamen exercituum à nobis stať.” (Lenselink, Les 
Psaumes, p. 55). Lenselink refers to Liber Psalmorum Davidis. Tralatio duplex vetus et 
nova...([Geneva], Robert Estienne, 1556/57); GLN-1961. For Vatable and his (or not 
his) notes in the Estienne Bibles, see above, p. 141, in particular n. 43. 

2 Tt is not only the arbitrariness inherent to such an approach, but also the impos- 
sibility to ever lead to conclusive evidence, that makes this kind of research so futile: 
One can never check all possible translations and Vorlagen, which Marot could have 
used; and even if we intended to draw up a complete list, we could never be sure 
that the list really is complete, but even then, casual conversations Marot could 
have had... etc. 

# Appeared posthumously, it accompanied Campensis’s paraphrase of the Psalms 
in the Enchiridion Psalmorum (Lyon, Seb. Gryphius, 1533; reprinted in 1536). For this, 
see above, p. 136, n 31. 
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tralatio nova.“ We are not suggesting that this proves that Marot was 
dependent on that specific edition. We only want to recommend reti- 
cence in naming direct sources of Marot’s translation. 

We note that both in his commentary (post-Marot) and in his met- 
rical version of 1539 (pre-Marot) Calvin sided with the traditional 
interpretation, and did so unequivocally, not even mentioning any 
other possibility in his commentary.” Marot’s deviation from Calvin’s 
interpretation seems substantial enough to conclude that Calvin did 
not interfere with Marot when the latter was translating this Psalm. 
More in general: Calvin seems to have trusted Marot and granted him 
the liberty to make his own exegetical translation choices. Moreover, 
Marot’s spectacular deviaton from the usual translation in Psalm 110,7 
is no ‘singularity’ anymore.” 


- Psalm 91 

Marot did not preserve the formal aspect of ST39, either in metre or 
rhyme.” The pace of the text, however, is synchronous with ST39: every 
verse renders the same verse from the original. Marot’s rendering is 


*4 With respect to this nova tralatio Robert Estienne (1503-59), in his preface, 
refers to Pagninus and exalts the scholarship of Vatable, but in reality publishes the 
Latin text of the Zurich Bible (Leo Jud). In 1545 Estienne seems to be hiding behind 
the uncontested authority of Pagninus and the royal chair of Vatable. Estienne’s 
reference to David Kimhi (at the end of the preface) points to the deeper truth, Kimhi 
being the real source of many of the translations and interpretations found with Vata- 
ble, Bucer, other upper-Rhine scholars, and not unfamiliar to Pagninus and his post- 
humous editor, Miguel Servet, either. One wonders who is copying whom and hiding 
what? The subtitle of Estienne’s Psalter edition of 1546 is probably the most suitable: 
Liber Psalmorum Davidis. Annotationes in eosdem ex Hebraeorum commentariis. Inci- 
dentally, the notes in the 1546 Psalter edition are very similar to, but not identical 
with, the notes in the 1545 Estienne Bible. The 1556/57 edition (Geneva) of this Psalter 
still mentions only Vatable and Pagninus regarding the tralatio nova: “.... Hac pos- 
terior, Sanctis Pagnini, partim ab ipso Pagnino recognita, partim ex Francisci Vatabli 
hebraicarum literarum professoris quondam regii eruditissimis prælectionibus emen- 
data et expolita. Adjectæ sunt annotationes cum ex aliorum tralatione, tum vero ex 
commentariis hebræorum ab ipso Vatablo diligenter excussis: quæ commentarii vice 
lectoribus esse poterunt.” (GLN-1961). 

235 CO 31, 463: “Refert igitur propheta quid contigerit, nempe horribili apparatu hostes 
ecclesiae venisse ad eam perdendam, sed mox Dei voce fuisse quasi liquefactos.” 

% See above, pp. 151-154. 

*7 ST39: 2x4 lines, eight syllables, rhyme ABABCDDC (all masculine); Marot: four 
lines (8686), rhyme: AbAb. The melody has also been completely reworked, but the 
first line has been left intact (as has the incipit of the text). Mo46 still follows GE42, 
transforming the superfluous notes in the even-numbered lines into melismas, and 
introducing the repetition of line 1-2 / 3-4, not present in GE42. The melisma in line 2 
(and 4) has made it into the final edition of 1562. 
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more PHH.” One tiny detail: two verses do not end on a full stop or 
a colon, but on a comma (vv. 4 and 15). This is something we never 
noticed in the Trente Pseaulmes. Since the metrical form demands the 
organisation of the material in such a way that two verses need to be 
joined to create one stanza, the comma between verse 15 and 16 is 
stanza-internal, but the comma at the end of verse 4 becomes the con- 
clusion of the second stanza. The practice of singing Psalms as a whole 
will have made this ‘imperfection’ in the strophic form irrelevant. Later 
editors, however, changed the comma into a full stop, thus syntacti- 
cally condemning verse 5 to becoming an anacoluthon.” The incipit is 
the only line that Marot retains: ‘Qui en la garde du haut Dieu...’ 


ST39 GE43 

Qui en la garde du hault dieu, Qui en la garde du hault Dieu 
sa demeur’ & retraict’ aura, Pour jamais se retire, 

comm’ en seur et paisible lieu. En umbre bonne, et en fort lieu 
Dessoubz son umbr’ habitera. Retiré se peult dire. 

- Psalm 138 


The strophic form of GE43 is completely different from ST39, not 
only formally but also in atmosphere. The quite solemn metrical form 
of ST39 (ending with an acclamation: “Halleluyah’) is replaced by an 
entirely different and even irregular strophic form.” A peculiar aspect 
is that the text of this Psalm translation has already been changed consid- 


3 Marot, just like most PHH, refers to the ‘pest’ both in verse 3 and 6 (PH and 
Pagninus only in verse 6), while PG and ST39 do not refer to it at all. 

2 (v. 4) “Des ses plumes te couvrira, Seur seras sous son esle, Sa defense te servira 
/ De targe & de rondelle, // (v. 5) Si que de nuit ne craindrais point / Chose qui espo- 
vante, / Ne dard...” From GE51 onwards there is a full stop after ‘rondelle, leaving 
the content of verse 5 up in the air. 

*° ST39: 2x6 lines (followed by ‘Halleluya’), syllables: 998998/888888, rhyme: AAB- 
CCB/DDEEFF (all masculine). In the first stanza the rhymes are rather cheap: 10x the 
same: ‘ez’ ‘€ or ‘ay’; Marot six lines, 844844, AAbCCD. It is usually taken for granted 
that Marot must have cast this text into the mould of one of his own chansons (contra- 
fact), since a relation between the melody of chanson XXIV and the melody of Psalm 
138 is supposed. But in order to be able to speak of a contrafact a text should at least 
be singable to the melody of the Vorlage. This is not the case, even when we accept 
that in the sixteenth century singers were flexible and skilled in making a text fit a 
tune. If one complete line of the Psalm has no Vorlage whatsoever and the melodic 
similarity (not identity!) is only limited to lines 1-2 (repeated in 3-4), contrafact sing- 
ing becomes illusory. The remaining similarity can be accounted for with a reference 
to melodic patterns inherent in the ‘modus’. 
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erably in GE42 (compared to ST39). Not only were the final “Halleluyas’ 
suppressed, but the length of the lines and the subject (partly plural) were 
also changed.” Concerning content there is once more an interpreta- 
tional difference between ST39/GE42 and GE43.” The pace of the text is 
grosso modo similar, as shown in the table below (first stanzas). 


ST39 GE43 (Marot) 

Louang’ et grace je te rendray, Il fault que de touts mes Espritz 
De tout mon cueur te magnifieray, Ton loz, et pris 

devant toute principaulte. J'exalte, et prise. 

En ton sainct temple j'adoreray, Devant les grands” me presenter, 
La grandeur de ton nom chanteray, Pour te chanter, 

pour ta clemenc’ et verite. Jay faict emprise. 

Comme sus tout ta majeste, 

Par ta paroll’ as exalte, En ton Sainct Temple adoreray, 
quand jay a toy ma voyx haulce, Celebreray 


3! The number of syllables per line has been standardised to eight. This meant 
that lines 1,2 and 4,5 had to be changed. The final double ‘Halleluyah’ (sung with on 
melisma) has been suppressed. In adapting the text to the new melody, the first person 
plural was introduced (but inconsistently: in the first part of the first stanza and in 
the third stanza, but the last part of the first stanza was left untouched—perhaps to 
create some variation in the rhyme? See previous note). Marot translated the singular, 
which is also in the biblical text. Thus, the one line that suggested intertext between 
ST39-GE43 has gone: “Louang’ et grace te rendrons / De bon cueur te magnifirons, 
/ Devant toute principaulté. / En ton sainct temp!’ adorerons, Ton excellence chan- 
terons, / Pour ta clemenc’ et verité. / Comme sus tout ta Majesté, / Par ta paroll’ as 
exalté, / Quand j’ay à toy ma voix haulte, / Incontinent m’as exaulcé: / De ta vertu me 
soubstenant, / Mon ame en estat maintenant.”. 

32 The discussion is about the phrase which says that God ‘alta a longe cogno- 
scit. Some interpreters explain this as a Hebrew way of saying: ‘God rejects the high’ 
(opposing ‘humilia respicit, cf. Mary s Magnificat). In his translation Calvin clearly 
opts for this interpretation: The haughty are rejected (‘Le superb’ en son jugement / 
De loing voit par contemnement’). Marot on the other hand opts for the meaning that 
God makes his great deeds (‘alta’) known even to those who are far away. Marot: “De 
veoir si bas tout ce qu’il fault / De son plus hault / Throne celeste, / Et de ce qu’es- 
tant si loingtain, / Grand, et haultain, / Se manifeste.” He thus follows Ibn Ezra, who 
vocalises the Hebrew verb as a ‘hiphil’ (causative), an interpretation mentioned but 
not accepted by Bucer in 1529: “Est vero & haec particula ambiguae lectionis. A. Ezra, 
eo quod [hebrew verb] formam hiphil habet...” (Bucer 1529, 382v°). In 1532, however, 
Bucer tacitly assumes this interpretation and even makes it explicit in a paraphrastic 
rendering in his translation ad sensum: “Quod celsus Iehovah respicit humilia, & quam- 
vis sublimis & remotus, cognosci tamen facit iudicia sua.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 
1532, 318v°-319r°). In 1529 it was simply: “Quod celsus Autophyes respicit humilia, 
& superbum a remotis cognoscit.” (Bucer 1529, 382r°). 

3 Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 204: ‘Devant les gens me presenter’ should be 
changed into ‘Devant les grans me presenter’ (correct in Defaux II, p. 674). 
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Incontinent m'as exaulse: Ta renommée, 

De ta vertu me soubstenant, Pour lamour de ta grand’ bonté 
Mon am’ en estat maintenant. Et feaulté 

Halleluya. Halleluya. Tant estimée. 


The presence of a new metrical form which is no minor variation on 
already existing metrical schemes, but really new, attracts the atten- 
tion. This formal aspect might well be important, and even more an 
Anliegen for Marot in the Vingt Pseaulmes than it was in the Trente 
Pseaulmes, because in this collection we find more peculiar novelties 
in strophic form (Pss. 33 and 79) and even three Psalm paraphrases 
(Pss. 18, 23, and 50) with no strophic form at all—see below. 


- Canticle of Simeon 

This canticle is both included in, and set apart from, the nineteen 
Psalm paraphrases preceding it; both in heading and postscript the 
term Vingt Pseaulmes is used, with the addition: ‘comprins le can- 
tique de Simeon.’ The privilege to be counted among the Psalms dis- 
tinguishes this Canticle from the other biblical poems present in the 
ST39/GE42/GE43: The Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer.* The internal 
logic can be found in the fact that the Canticle of Simeon is a hymn 
and the other texts are not. Marot preserves the metrical scheme of 
ST39/GE42, but reduces the length of the text by 50% (two stanzas 
instead of four).*° 


Le cantique de Simeon 
Luc II 
Nunc dimittis servum tuum 


Or laisses, Createur, 
En paix ton serviteur 
Ensuivant ta promesse: 

Puis que mes yeulx ont eu 


# Since these were not incorporated in the Vingt Pseaulmes itself we will treat them 
separately, together with the other religious poems (not based on biblical texts) which 
appear in the appendix of the Vingt Pseaulmes. 

35 Six lines (2x3); six syllables; AAbCCb. The metrical form is identical to Psalm 3. 
GE42 provided the text of ST39 with a new melody, which has been preserved in 
LY48, but replaced in GE51. The original verse translation with 24 lines was indeed 
quite verbose. The original Latin version only counts 31 words (Luke 2: 29-32). 
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Ce credit d’avoir veu 
De ton Salut* l’addresse. 


Salut mis au devant 

De tout” peuple vivant, 

Pour l’ouyr, et le croyre: 
Ressource des petitz, 

Lumiere des Gentilz, 

Et d’Israel la gloire. 


Marot stays quite close to the original text, only occasionally add- 
ing some material, the most conspicuous of which is the second last 
line: ‘ressource des petitz,’ which has no Vorlage in the original— 
probably for rhyming reasons. This hymn was intended to be sung as 
a song of thanksgiving after the celebration of the Last Supper.” 


- Conclusion 

In rendering the six Psalms already present in ST39/GE42, Marot did 
not feel obliged to make his translation conform to the version already 
known, neither externally (words, metre), nor internally (interpreta- 
tion). He seemed to have been free to do it the way he thought best, 
compelling the melodist of Geneva to make—and subsequently the 
churchgoers to learn—four new or seriously modified tunes. 


10.3 Introducing non-strophic metrical forms 


Not all Psalm paraphrases in the Vingt Pseaulmes are shaped in the 
clear metrical form of singable stanzas, as was the case in the Trente 
Pseaulmes. Five have a metrical form which challenges the melody-com- 
poser: Psalms 18, 23, and 50 are composed in distichs of decasyllables 
(printed without blank lines, and as far as Psalms 18 and 50 are con- 
cerned, with only a few irregular indentations), whereas Psalms 33 and 


% ‘Salut’ with capital ‘S’ in Do43 and GE43. Defaux, in his Cinquante pseaumes, has 
a lower case ‘s. This lower case ‘s’ can only be found in the text of PA43. 

7 Defaux IL p. 676, gives ‘ton’ instead of ‘tout’ (Defaux II publishes Do43, there 
also ‘tout’). 

38 At least that is the place in the “Table pour trouver les Pseaumes selon l’ordre 
qu’on les chante en l'Eglise de Genève...” (Pidoux, IL pp. 43-4), which accompanies 
a 1549 Psalter edition. 
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79 show a combination of two quite contrasting strophic schemes, the 
first being a complete, the second a relative novelty compared to the 
Trente Pseaulmes.* The (even literally) most eye-catching aspect of 
the Vingt Pseaulmes might well be this absence of the strophic form, 
which is particularly visible in the decasyllabic distichs of Psalms 18, 
23, and 50. To this formal feature we add that the original punctua- 
tion forbids the construction of regular stanzas in all three cases. The 
distichs cannot be grouped in such a way that a full stop is reached at 
the end of each stanza. To make these Psalm paraphrases singable in 
a strophic form, compromises had to be made. Psalms 23 and 50 were 
cut into stanzas of 6 lines, but Psalm 18 resisted any dividing into stan- 
zas of equal length. A hybrid solution had to be found (using a short 
‘introductory stanza’ of 4 lines, regular stanzas of eight lines, and a 
final stanza of six lines). This formal aspect is often overlooked; prob- 
ably because, later editors changed the punctuation in such a way that 
it matched the stanzas that were actually sung. This implies that the 
peculiarities of Psalms 23 and 50 were completely erased and thus had 
become invisible; only Psalm 18 remained slightly peculiar. Because 
this formal peculiarity seriously affects the liturgical use we will treat 
this Psalm in extenso, looking for reasons that might have influenced 
Marot to opt for this metrical form; the other two we will simply anal- 
yse to see whether similar tendencies are present. 


10.3.1 À narrative poem that cannot be divided into stanzas: Psalm 18 


This Psalm is the opening Psalm of the Vingt Pseaulmes. The reader is 
confronted with a continuous text block of 122 lines which has more 
similarity with an Epistle or an epic poem with a narrative character 
than with a song: it is constructed entirely in decasyllables, rhyming 
in pairs (‘rime plate’), alternating feminine and masculine endings; 
only occasionally does an indentation indicate a textual unit.“ Since 
Psalm 18 is a narrative poem with long descriptive units, this metrical 
form corresponds to the content of the Psalm. Marot seems to have 


* The combination of two different strophic schemes in one stanza can be found 
in the Trente Pseaulmes as well (e.g., Psalm 10), but not as outspoken or eye-catching 
as in the Vingt Pseaulmes, where four long lines are twice followed by six short ones, 
a two-fold structure not uncommon in secular chansons (and dances). 

2 122 lines, ten syllables, rhyme: aaBB... 
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Feualpre} j ; 
Si endlambe en fon courags 


Qu'ardenez charbons deroures p 
Barfa le cidde delcendre print Cure, 
Ayant foubz piedz vne brouce oblcure: 
Monté cftoir fur vn elprit mouucnr, 
Voloir guindé fur les esles du vent, 
Et fe cachoir dedans les noires nues, 
Pourtabermacle autour de luy rendues, 
En fin rendir, par fa grande clarté, 
Cegros amas de nues cfcarté, 
Gresleicttanc & charbons vifz enterre, 
Au ciel menoir l'Eternel grand tonnerre, 
L'Altironant fa voix grolle hors mift, 
Ergresle & feu fur la terre tranfmift: 
Lanca fes dardz,rompi routes leurs bandes, 
Doubla l'efclais,leur donna frayeurs grandes. 
Ata menace & du fort vent poull 
Par toy, Seigneur,en ce point courroucé, 
Furent canaux defnués de leur vnde, 
Erdefcouuertz les fondementz du monde. 
Sa main d'enhauricy bas metendit, 


Siqu'enu à 
Me fuis monttré,me gardant de mal faire. 
Orm'a rendu felon mon cquiré, 

Er demes mains felon la purite. 

Certes Scigneur,qui fcais telles mes cuures, 
Aubontresbon,purau pur,te ddcœuures, 
Tu esentier À quientier fera, 

Er defaillant à qui failly aura. 

Les humbles viureen ra garderu laiffes, 
Erles fourcilz des braucstu rabaifles, 

Auffi, mon Dicu,malanteme alumas, 
Erefclairé en tencbrestu m'as, 

Par toy donnay à trauers labaraille, 
Mon Dicu deuanr,ic ner at” 
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Figure 5. Part of Marot’s paraphrase of Psalm 18 
(C. Marot, Cinquante Pseaumes ([Geneva, J. Girard], 1543), pp. 84-5). 


versified the given material, not bound by the strictly strophic render- 
ing of the biblical verses or by the (self-imposed) obligation to render 
every biblical verse with a similar number of French verses. The first 
impression is that of a Psalm poet who has liberated himself from the 
strictness of the strophic form. 

When we analyse the placement of the indentations used by Marot 
to organise the text instead of blank lines we note that they appear 
to have been placed with great care, creating ten textual units. They 
are narratively logical (but counter-strophical). If compared with the 
delineation by H.J. Kraus in his commentary (Biblischer Kommentar),* 
we find a high number of matches, especially if one considers the fact 
that all but one of Marot’s other divisions can be easily inserted as 
functional subdivisions in Kraus’s scheme: 


“ Kraus, Psalmen I, p. 140. 
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C. Marot H.J. Kraus 


2-4 2-3 Hymnischer Aufgesang 
5-7 4-20 Erzählung der grossen Rettungstat Gottes” 
8-12 
13-16 
17-20 
21-25 21-27 Gedanken zur Frage: Warum rettete Jahwe? 
26-27 
28-31 28-35 Vom Geheimnis der wunderbaren Kraftzuwendung 
32-35 
36-43 36-49 Neue Erzählung vom Wunder der Errettung 
44-46 
45-49 
50-51 50-51 Abgesang 


Thus, we feel free to surmise that Marot, while translating this Psalm, 
was concentrating on content, and was more literarily than liturgi- 
cally interested. While constructing narrative units he did not bother 
about creating verses (biblical verses corresponding to a fixed num- 
ber of poetic lines), as he consistently had done in his first collection. 
He did not even bother to construct his sentences in such a manner 
that—afterwards—strophic forms (stanzas) could be derived from it. 
The least one can say is that in this Psalm creating stanzas (and by 
implication, enabling singing it in church) was not his concern. The 
melodist or stanza-maker (découpeur) must even have felt that is was 
almost impossible, since Marot’s delineation subdivides the poem of 
122 lines into thirteen ‘stanzas’ of unequal length: 8, 8, 14, 12, 8, 10, 
4, 10, 8, 18, 8, 8, 6 lines, also rendering an unequal amount of biblical 
text per verse: the smallest unit—almost in the centre of the poem— 
contains only two distichs (vv. 61-4), rendering two Hebrew verses, 
while freely re-using some material from the previous verse to intro- 
duce the longest unit, comprising eighteen lines (rendering the bibli- 
cal verses 36-43) the phrase vividly depicting the way the narrative 
first person crushes his enemies with God’s help. If one tries to create 
regular stanzas out of it (the metrical structure in theory allows this: 
10/10/10/10; aaBB), this appears to be impossible on two levels: first 
because 122 lines cannot be divided into stanzas of 8, 6, or 4 without 


# At first sight this appears to be a décalage between Kraus and Marot, but at sec- 
ond sight the correspondence with Marot has not been broken: Kraus notes that the 
actual description of the threat of the enemies begins in verse 5, verse 4 having the 
character of a summary or header. 
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always having 2 lines remain;* secondly because the syntax does not 
allow these cuts, since often the phrase is not finished after 4, 6, or 8 
lines: The phrasing and the line of thought continue in the next line.” 
As already observed, this kind of difficulty never occurred in a Psalm 
paraphrase of the Trente Pseaulmes. 

Thus, Psalm 18 compelled the composer of the melody (probably 
G. Franc) to introduce a unique element in the melodic material of 
the Psalter: an introductory stanza of four lines, followed (in GE51) by 
the phrase: “Les couplets ensuyvans sont de huit vers, & commencent 
icy.” In later editions, only a double bar line marks the transition from 
introductory stanza to ordinary stanzas. The result of this arrange- 
ment is that after the last stanza (eight lines) six lines remain. They 
have to be tacitly accepted as the concluding stanza of the Psalm.“ 
In both cases the editor cheated with full stops, commas, colons, and 
semi-colons, because he placed either a full stop or a colon at the 
end of each stanza, although the original often had different punctua- 
tion marks. This ‘pious fraud’ has its consequences. Many stanzas now 
start with ‘Et... subordinate clauses are left floating in the air, and a 


2 122 lines can be divided into 30 stanzas of four lines (remainder: two); twenty 
stanzas of six (remainder: two); fifteen stanzas of eight (remainder: two). The solution 
of the Genevan Psalter: One stanza of four lines, followed by fourteen stanzas of eight 
lines and concluded with one stanza of six lines. In GE51 the first stanza of four lines 
is printed with music, followed by the line “Les couplets ensuyvans sont de huit vers, 
& commencent icy” (In GE62 only musical symbols signal the end and the begin- 
ning). The four lines of the first and the six of the last stanza are sung to the same 
melody as the stanzas of eight verses. The melodist has been so clever as to compose 
a melody which mirrors the distichs of the poem. Every second melodic line functions 
as a cadence to the preceding line. One can stop anywhere, as one indeed has to (in 
this particular case: after line 4 (first stanza), after line 8 (regular stanzas), and after 
line 6 (final stanza)). 

“ We accept a full stop and a colon as marking the end of a narrative unit. A 
peculiar aspect, not mentioned in any source I consulted, is the omission of a stanza 
in some of the complete editions of 1562 (for Antoine Vincent, typeset by many print- 
ers at many places almost simultaneously) and subsequent editions, which concerns 
lines 53-60. In all likelihood, a haplo-graphical error by the typesetter (or the person 
who provided the printer with the text) caused this omission, since two stanzas end 
with the same lines: ‘Or m’a rendu selon mon equité, / Et de mes mains selon la 
purité (vv. 50-1 // vv. 59-60). In Marot’s edition, the repetition is not disruptive but 
functional, since this line encompasses one section (vv. 50-60, it is both the opening 
and the closing line). I checked the editions within my reach for the presence/absence 
of this stanza: present in GE51, GE54, GE62 (Blanchier), GE62 (Jean de Laon), GE63 
(Bonnefoy), LY63 (De Tournes); absent in LY62 (De Tournes), GE62 (Jaquy). 

* The Geneva edition of 1551 prints the stanzas (using both indentations and blank 
lines), whereas the edition of 1554 marks the beginning of new stanzas by indentations 
only (which, to prevent all misunderstanding, are not Marot’s). 
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number of nominal sentences have been created. Since Marot’s metri- 
cal choice caused such difficulties (one is almost tempted to speak of 
an anti-strophic conception), it seems to be logical to ask the question 
which reader or user he had in mind while versifying this Psalm, a 
question which we will address infra. 


The two other Psalms that were versified in distichs (Pss. 23 and 50) 
have also been adapted to fit a strophic form for liturgical use. They 
were neatly cut into homogenous stanzas, but the original punctuation 
has been tampered with, which is by far not such a harmless opera- 
tion as it might seem at first sight: it has its bearing on the meaning 
of certain verses. 


10.3.2 A lyrical poem aus einem Guf: Psalm 23 


This relatively short Psalm (six biblical verses) was translated by Marot 
as one continuing stream of words (eighteen decasyllables: aabbcc...; 
distichs, no stanzas) unfolding the image of God feeding his flock and 
leading it home, showing straight roads even through dark valleys. 
The long floating lines, all with feminine endings, create a sensation 
of ease and rest.“ Once more the biblical text was not strictly divided 
in equal units (per verse), but recreated in a new poem.” The imagery 
was poetically rendered in French verse following the demands of 
French language and poetry. The fact that later editors divided the text 
of eighteen continuous lines into three stanzas of six lines, twice hav- 
ing to change a comma into a full stop, once more affected the mean- 
ing as well. Especially the comma at the end of line 6 is essential to the 
understanding and the appreciation of Marot’s paraphrase. The line 
of thought beginning with ‘Si seurement, que...’ (v. 7) is not a new 
effort to express faith (as suggested by later editions), but a rhetorical 
expansion of the thought, already developed, about the shepherd who 
cares for his flock. The author confesses his faith that the way God will 
lead him (‘par droicts sentiers’ v. 6) is so dependable (‘si seurement’) 
that even death can not annihilate the trust the author puts in this God 
(vv. 7-9). This elaborate connection, in which ‘si seurement...’ causes 


46 Nine distichs, feminine rhyme: aabb. Full stops at line 2, 10, and 18. 

7 There is hardly any filling material: ‘tect bien seur (line 2), ‘senteurs bonnes’ 
(line 13), ‘esperance’ (line 17). Closeness to the original is combined with freedom 
of expression. 
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Figure 6. Psalm 23 and the beginning of Psalm 25 
(C. Marot, Cinquante Pseaumes ([Geneva, J. Girard], 1543), pp. 88-9). 


an emotional intensification, is now floating in the air, because it has 
been cut off from its antecedent and does not receive a proper continua- 
tion in the newly formed sentence. Just compare the strophic text from 
GE51 with the same text in the original layout of GE43 (see fig. 6):* 


GE51 

Mon Dieu me paist soubs sa puissance haulte: 
C’est mon berger, de rien je n’auray faulte. 

En tect” bien seur, joignant les beaulx herbages, 
Coucher me faict, me meine aux clairs rivages, 
Traicte ma vie en doulceur treshumaine, 

Et pour son Nom, par droicts sentiers me meine. 


Si seurement, que quand au val viendroye 
D’umbre de mort, rien de mal ne craindroye, 


Because of this slicing for liturgical purposes the confession of verse 7-9 has 
syntactically become an anacoluthon: ‘Si’ (in ‘Si seurement) has nothing to which it 
corresponds anymore. If a Psalm is sung in its entirety (or in larger units), as was the 
original practice in Geneva, the comma would not have bothered anyone. 

# ‘tec? = ‘toit. 
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Car avec moy tu es a chascune heure: 
Puis ta houlette et conduite m’asseure. 


Marot moulded his paraphrase of this Psalm to a strong unity of form 
and content. By cutting the form he had opted for into stanzas this unity 
was broken, and by changing the comma into a full stop (at the end of 
line 6) an anacoluthon was created. The same kind of décalages between 
Marot’s formal concept and the concept of strophic song, sometimes 
also affecting sense and sensibility of the translation, can be observed in 
the third Psalm that was versified as continuous distichs: Psalm 50. 


10.3.3 God-talk in direct speech: Psalm 50 


In his verse translation of Psalm 50, the few structuring elements used 
by Marot to organise the distichs exactly mirror the rhetoric of the 
original, which is conceived as a speech of God himself. Verses 1-4 
solemnly announce that God will come; in verse 5 God calls his people 
(who are ch-s-j-d) to assemble; in verse 6 heaven and earth are called 
to testify to his righteousness, and the main content (the sermon of 
God in direct speech) is divided into two parts. Verses 7-15 contain 
a criticism of the cult of sacrifices, then verse 16a introduces the sec- 
ond part (16b-23), which is directed at the wicked (r-sh-‘) and in 
which they get a lecture on true obedience. Marot carefully preserved 
this structure in his rendering, by placing three indentations in the 
54-lines of his text. The first indentation (line 11: “Assemblez moy mes 
saintz’) marks the beginning of the direct speech of God (v. 5), the 
second indentation (line 33: ‘Aussi dira ’Eternel au meschant) marks 
the beginning of the second part of God’s speech (v. 16) and the third 
indentation (line 49: ‘Or entendez cela...) transforms the last verses 
into a kind of summary. The difficulty of verse 6 was solved by placing 
this verse between brackets. In short, all structural and structuring ele- 
ments of the biblical original (as derived from its content) are present 
with Marot in GE43 and PA43, but are completely gone if printed in 
stanzas of six lines, as is the case in GE51 (etc.). These stanzas were 
forced upon Marot’s poem by the full stops inserted (either added or 
replacing another sign).” Not only has the natural flow of the text 
(line of thought) been corrupted by this intervention, but the rhetori- 
cal structure has also become invisible (loss of intelligibility): on the 


°° The decasyllables had to be grouped in units of six lines because of the rhyme: 
AABBcc. 
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one hand the indentations indicating that God is going to speak have 
been removed, on the other hand breaks have been inserted that make 
it difficult for the reader to follow the line of thought, occasionally to 
such an extent that it becomes hard to understand the text. The follow- 
ing examples reveal both shortcomings. In the first part of the Psalm 
there is not only the erasing of rhetorical construction (1-10: intro- 
duction; 11ff. God’s words in direct speech), but also the first two lines 
of the second stanza now form an anacoluthon.*' Below are the first 
two stanzas as published in GE51. The punctuation between square 
brackets is the original of GE43 (no blank line and an indentation at 
line 11 (v. 2,5) to mark the beginning of God’s speech). 


[1] 

Le Dieu, le fort, ?Eternel parlera, 

Et hault, et clair la terre appellera: [,] 

De l’Orient jusques à l'Occident, [.] 

Devers Syon Dieu clair, et evident 

Apparoistra, orné de beaulté toute: 

Nostre grand Dieu viendra, n’en faictes doubte: [,] 


[2] 

Ayant ung feu devorant devant luy, 

D’ung vehement tourbillon circuy. 

Lors huchera et terre, et ciel luysant, 

Pour juger là tout son peuple, en disant: 

[ind] Assemblez moy mes sainctz, qui par fiance 
Sacrifiants ont prins mon alliance. [,] 


The most irritating effect of the creation of the stanzas comes to light 
in the counterintuitive blank line between stanzas 6 and 7 (between 
lines 36 and 37), where a question (lines 33-7) is cut just before reach- 
ing its completion. In this case the unnatural character of the break is 
so obvious that in later editions the comma was left where it is.” The 
practice of singing a Psalm in its entirety or at least in greater units of 
course considerably softened the impact of this kind of break on the 
understanding. 


51 The final edition of 1562 places a full stop at the end of all stanzas (with the 
exception of stanza 6). 

° The opposite effect is also present in this example: In line 32 the first part of 
God’s sermon has ended; In line 33 the second part is introduced. This is nicely made 
visible by Marot by indenting line 33. Stanza 7 has the bad luck that ‘the other end’ 
is also missing: Line 42 also concludes with a comma, so that stanzas 2 and 7 of this 
Psalm are the only two examples in Vingt Pseaulmes (and thus in the entire Marot 
Psalter) of a stanza with no beginning and no end. 
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[6] 

Invocque moy, quand oppressé seras, 
Lors t’aideray, puis honneur m’en feras. 
Aussi dira l’Eternel au meschant, 
Pourquoy va tu mes editz tant preschant, 
Et prens ma Loy en ta bouche maline, 
Veu que tu as en hayne discipline, 


[7] 


Et que mes dictz jectes, et ne reçoys? 


10.3.4 Conclusion: a variety of forms to fit a variety of content 


These formal observations lead us to a two-sided conclusion. Marot 
seems to have been working on this verse translation, concentrating 
on content. He combined this with reflection on the most appropriate 
poetic form for that particular content. During this Marot at some 
point (and this is the novelty) liberated himself from the ‘rule’ that 
every biblical verse deserves an equivalent length of poetic verse (ver- 
setz/couplet), and he did not feel bound any longer by the ‘rule’ of a 
strophic paraphrase.” Three times he opted for a non-strophic poetic 
form. From this we infer that making it possible to sing the paraphrases 
as hymns was not his first preoccupation. The other side of this assess- 
ment is that the Geneva publisher of the hymnbook (GE43m) had to 
edit Marot’s text, sacrificing syntax to singability. The Church authori- 
ties of Geneva apparently accepted that Marot versified the Psalms in 
this way, or—perhaps—they simply had to accept it. 


10.4 Idiomatic language and content 


After these formal observations, which nevertheless have a strong bear- 
ing on the intrinsic assessment of Marot’s Psalm translation project, 
we reformulate our initial question: Since the Psalm-singing congrega- 


5 Marot’s not being paying attention to strophic correctness can also be observed 
in three other Psalm paraphrases: In Psalm 91 both an even and an odd verse end 
with a comma: v. 4.15; in Psalm 107 one even and two odd verses end with a comma: 
v. 10.11.17; in Psalm 118 one even verse ends with a comma: v. 10. In all cases, a 
comma at the end of an even verse results in a stanza without a proper ending. This 
phenomenon is entirely absent from the Trente Pseaulmes. 
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tion seemed not to have been in Marot’s mind while he was versifying 
at least these three Psalms, which readers or what audience did he 
have in mind then? Are there substantive or idiomatic elements that 
can shed some light on this question? To discover an answer we will 
turn to the analysis of the content and idiomatic language of the Vingt 
Pseaulmes. We will mention only those Psalm paraphrases in which 
we discovered remarkable aspects of in interpretation and language 
(either peculiarities already known from the Trente Pseaulmes or nov- 
elties), implicitly saying that Marot versified the other poems more or 
less along the lines we observed in the Trente Pseaulmes (traditional). 


10.4.1 Confining christology to the Argument (Psalm 18) 


The concept behind this Psalm seems to be akin to Marot’s transla- 
tions of similar Psalms. His Argument is formulated in concordance 
with the heading of the biblical Psalm itself, which suggests a histori- 
cal setting, the only direct influence of Bucer being the last clause, 
which refers to the traditional typological interpretation: “propheti- 
sant de Jesuchrist en la conclusion du pseaulme.”** The way Marot 
translated the Psalm not only completely fits the historical setting, but 
even testifies to an intensification of this historical approach: The lan- 
guage is unequivocal: the saving activity that the Psalm refers to was 
effectuated by means of actual battles fought with real armament, and 
the enemies were literally crushed. We called this the de-theologising 
motive. At the same time Marot precludes any religious connotations 
by rendering the biblical original with historical precision, an activity 
conspicuous in the idiomatic choice not to translate ‘unctum/chris- 
tum’ by ‘Christ’ in the final verse (51): “Magnificans salutes regis eius, 
et faciens misericordiam christo suo, David et semini eius usque in 
saeculum.” (PG, PH): 


Pourtant, mon Dieu, parmy les gens estranges 
Te beneiray, en chantant tes louanges: 
Ce Dieu, je dy, qui magnificquement 


* Psalm 18,1 links the song to the delivery of David from all his enemies, including 
Saul. Bucer’s Argument is an enumeration, ending with: “...et de Christo vaticinio, 
Psalmum claudens.” The six-liner at the end (both in GE43 and GE51) exactly cor- 
responds to this unit. 

5 Felix, Pagninus, and Campensis use ‘christum’; Zwingli, Bucer, and Olivétan 
translate as ‘unctum/oingt.’ 
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120 Saulva son Roy, et qui unicquement 
David, son oingt, traicte en grande clemence: 
Traictant, de mesme, a jamais sa semence. 


The identification of the ‘Anointed’ with David cannot be more explicit. 
This is the more remarkable since in his Argument Marot announced 
a clear ‘prophetie de Jesuchrist’ at the end (a phrase borrowed from 
Bucer). The Argument simply reflects the traditional interpretation of 
this Psalm, whereas the translation testifies to another hermeneutic 
view. Similar doubletalk (Argument traditional christological, transla- 
tion as secular as possible) we also noticed in Psalms 2, 45, and 110, 
once more following in the footsteps of Bucer, who did the same: 
openly advertising christological interpretations, but in the meantime 
explaining the Psalm historically, and this with such vigour that the 
christological interpretation is relegated to second place. In this case, 
only a general historico-typological application to Christ remains pos- 
sible, i.e., one can suggest an analogy between the adventures of the 
historical persons David and Jesus. This is exactly the point Bucer 
made in his didactical introduction to this Psalm,” and in the transla- 
tion by Marot who used this exposition to phrase his Argument: 


Hymne tresexcellent lequel David chanta au seigneur Dieu apres qu’il 
Peut rendu paisible et victorieux sur Saul et sur tous ses autres enemys, 
prophetisant de Jesuchrist en la conclusion du pseaulme. 


The observation by Defaux that the mere fact that this epic Psalm fea- 
tures on the first page of the new collection of twenty Psalms, sent to 
and dedicated to King Francois, is significant and might be well be to 
the point. It is a captatio benevolentiae of the first order.” 


* Bucer uses the introductory passage to explain how important it is for Christians 
to know the history of David: he is one of the foremost ‘typo? of Christ, because David's 
vicissitudes predict and predicate Christ’s: “Eam historiam non modo cognitam, sed fami- 
liarem etiam esse Christianis oportebat, cum propter cognoscendos Psalmos, tum quod 
inter praecipuos, qui Christi typum gesserunt, David habeatur, denique quod providentiae 
Dei ratio in his mirifice praedicatur.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 78v°). 

57 “Placé comme il l'est en tête de Vingt autres Pseaumes, et dans un ouvrage adressé 
‘au Roy —à un roi qui a rétabli la paix dans son royaume, et qui se sent peut-être enfin 
‘paisible et victorieux’ —ce ps. XVIII pourrait bien avoir été traduit en fonction de 
François I”. (Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 302). 
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10.42 Anachronisms in the updating of the imagery (Psalm 33) 


In this Psalm paraphrasis Marot uses periphrastic elements quite lib- 
erally, introducing a unique aspect not found before or encountered 
since in his Psalm production, a ‘singularity’: the updating of the con- 
crete imagery of a Psalm, a quite surprising phenomenon after his 
laborious activity to be historically correct in his rendering of David’s 
Psalter. We also noticed quite a strong deviation from Bucer’s Argu- 
ment (we use italics to mark the peculiarities of each). 


Bucer (1532) Marot (1543) 

Perplanus, sed plurima dignus Cest ung bel hymne auquel le 
observatione hymnus est, quo Vates prophete invite d’entrée à celebrer le 
primum ad quam studiosissime tout puissant: puis chante que tout est 
celebrandum Deum invitat. Deinde plein de sa bonté, recite ses 

omnia eius bonitate plena esse merveilles, admonneste les princes de 


praedicat, miracula conditionis simul ne se fier en leurs forces et que dieu 
& gubernationis memorans. Denique assiste ceulx qui le reverent: puis 
dum cecinit unum Deum cuncta invoque sa bonté. 

efficere & praestare, & suis semper 

benigne adesse, nomine populi Dei 

spem & fiduciam in ipsum profitetur, 

bonitatemque eius invocat 


The difference in appreciation of this Psalm is noteworthy: Marot 
labels it a ‘bel hymne, whereas Bucer talks about a very straightforward 
hymn (‘perplanus’) which nevertheless is remarkable.” Marot omits 
the theological definition by Bucer of God’s miracles as being mira- 
cles of conditio and gubernatio performed by one and the same God,” 
compressing it to ‘ses merveilles, which at the same time is a manifes- 
tation of the reduction of the theological language we observed before. 


° PA43 has ‘et Dieu assiste à tous ceulx qui les reverent...’ (i.e., the princes). 
Defaux makes much of this difference, referring correctly to verse 18 (which suggests 
the singular (‘le’ refers to God)), and then rejecting the version of PA43 as erroneous 
(Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 303). As is often the case, Defaux’s judgements are 
severe, but not always fair. One should for instance leave open the possibility that 
Marot changed some lines in his Vingt Pseaulmes after sending them to the King (and 
Roffet: PA43) and before GE43. By the way: the Argument in the Genevan editions 
from 1551 onwards has ‘à ceux qui le reverent.’ 

> ‘Per in ‘per-planus’ intensifies the meaning of ‘planus,’ a positive term for Bucer. 

© These terms sound like two dogmatic concepts from the locus de creatione & de 
providentia. In his commentary Bucer not only refers to the creation (Genesis), but 
also inserts an excursus de providentia, when discussing verses 12-5. (Bucer, Psalmo- 
rum libri, 1532, 135r°). 
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Notwithstanding the conciseness of his Argument Marot has succeeded 
in adding an element: a reference to ‘an admonition of the Princes not 
to trust in their own strength’ (see vv. 16-17). In a text which forms 
part of a collection of poems dedicated to a king, an admonition like 
this has its own resonance: Marot probably tried to draw attention to it 
by incorporating it in the heading. From these corresponding tenden- 
cies we noticed already in the Trente Pseaulmes, we now turn to the 
novelties of this Psalm paraphrase. 

The scheme of versification is new (four long lines / six short lines); 
the fact that each unit neatly renders the content of one biblical verse 
is traditional. Of the paraphrastic and periphrastic elements some 
have an anachronistic character. This occurs already in the beginning 
(verses 2-3), where the musical forms and instruments are mentioned 
which people are encouraged to use for their songs of praise to God. In 
the biblical Psalm ancient instruments are mentioned, which contem- 
porary exegetes often tried to identify or describe as archaeologically 
correctly as possible. The Hebrew-Latin reads (vv. 1-3, PG):° 


6 Four lines of eight syllables are followed by six lines of five syllables; rhyme aBaB / 
ccDeeD. Although this dual form is also characteristic of Marot’s chanson “Tant que 
vivray, it is not correct to suggest that this Psalm was cast into the mould of this 
chanson (e.g., C. Reuben, La traduction, pp. 150-1). Length and number of lines, and 
rhyme, are different, the only resemblance being the combination of a section with 
long lines and a section with short lines into one strophic form, new in the Psalter, but 
indeed by no means new in the world of secular chansons. Many chansons and dances 
have this duplex structure, attractive to both poets and musicians. The old legend, based 
on the story in the Villemadon letter (1559, elaborated upon in 1611 by Florimond de 
Raemond, L'Histoire de la naissance, progrez, et decadence de l’heresie de ce siecle—see 
above, p. 141 n. 42) that Marot’s Psalms became popular because they resemble these 
popular songs seems to be ineradicable. It can still be found in a scholarly work such as 
C. Reuben’s ‘Clément Marot’s translation of the Psalms in the service of Reformation, 
in Renaissance Reflections (p. 115: “Indeed part of the reason that Marot’s Psalms were 
so popular is that they had the same verse forms as his earlier chansons and were 
sung to the same familiar tunes. Congregants who were perhaps unversed in the more 
subtle points of reformation theology could at least sing along lustily in church.”); and 
Olivier Millet, ‘Marot et Calvin: chanter les psaumes, in CC (examples on pp. 464, 
473, 475). One should not confuse singing spiritual or partisan (Huguenot) chansons 
with singing Genevan Psalms, nor should one too easily equate the high-cultural poly- 
phonic settings of Psalms to popular singing. Singing contra-factum requires a high 
degree of metrical concordance, which is hard to find for Marot’s artful stanzas. 

€ The Hebrew words are k-n-w-r and n-b-l (generally rendered as harp and lyre), 
the third word (‘-s-r) is a number (10). The verbs are z-m-r and n-g-n, which are usually 
connected with stringed instruments. Some translators distinguish three instruments: 
cithara, nablo (Felix, Campensis, Bucer) (nébel or choro: Pagninus), and decachordo. 
Zwingli seems to have been particularly inspired by these verses: “Collaudate igitur 
Dominum, cithara, cheli, decachordo psallite ei. Canite illi novo carmine, incendite 
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Exultate iusti in Domino, 

rectos decet laudatio. 

Confitemini Domino in cithara, 

in psalterio decem cordarum psallite illi; 
cantate ei canticum novum 

bene psallite in vociferatione. 


In general, these instruments are rendered as ‘harp’ or ‘psalter, the 
typical musical attributes of David. Especially the ten-stringed psal- 
terium was a favourite object of allegory, referring to the five senses 
and the five faculties, with which man could praise God (e.g., in 
Athanasius, Letter to Marcellinus). Lefévre in his French translation 
sticks to ‘en la harpe’ and ‘en psalterion, Olivétan writes: “par harpe 
& violle,...par instrument de dix cordes.” In the preface of the French 
translation of the Paraphrasis Campensis the main period instruments 
are mentioned and described. Of course Bucer explains the three 
Hebrew terms, makes clear that all three are stringed instruments, and 
provides the reader with the suggestions that were generally made on 
how to visualise them and how they were played, but—down to earth 
as he can be in all his prolixity—he ends by simply noting that the 
design of musical instruments changes almost daily and that we can- 
not say anything certain about them, because even the Hebrew exe- 
getes do not provide us with a solid description: “Frustra igitur de hac 
re philosophabimur.”® To suggest something of historical accuracy or 
authenticity, Marot could have used French terms like ‘harpe, cithare, 
vielle, psalterion.’ To augment the authenticity claim he could have 
added a reference to the ‘dix cordes, but what does he do? 


Resveillez vous chascun fidele, 
Menez en Dieu joye orendroit, 
Louange est tresseante, et belle 
En la bouche de l’homme droit: 

Sur la doulce harpe 
Pendue en escharpe 
Le Seigneur louez, 


organa cum clangore.” A comprehensive study on the subject is performed by Mar- 
tin van Schaik, The Harp in the Middle Ages; the symbolism of a musical instrument 
(Amsterdam, 1992). 

6 Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 133v°. The next part of that page is interesting 
because of a short essay on the function and effect of music, referring to the Greek 
modulations and adding a reference to a biblical example of miracles worked by music 
(Elishah) concluding with a harangue against the ‘abusus organorum’ (134r°). 
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De Luz, d’Espinettes, 
Sainctes chansonnettes 
A son Nom jouez. 

Chantez de luy par melodie, 
Nouveau vers, nouvelle chanson, 
Et que bien on la Psalmodie, 

A haulte voix, et plaisant son. 


Marot updates the image by only mentioning musical instruments 
en vogue in his days: harps, lutes, and even harpsichords.™ These are 
indeed all stringed instruments, but their appearance here is anachro- 
nistic. This is already remarkable, but perhaps even more important 
is that he uses contemporary instruments that are usually found and 
much played at the court, especially by the Dames de France, to whom 
the newly added opening epistle (only in GE43) recommends these 
Poems as the ‘better Love Songs.’ A stronger reference to Paris (or 
a secular environment) as the intended target for at least this Psalm 
paraphrase can hardly be imagined. 

A similar modernisation can be observed when—following the 
Argument of Marot—we look at the passage in which the Princes are 
admonished not to trust in their own (military) strength. There are 
slight differences in the phrasing between PG and PH, the most idi- 
omatic being the presence of the word ‘gigans’ in PG where PH reads 
‘fortis’ (same adaptation as in Psalm 19,4): 


16 Non salvatur rex in multitudine exercitus, 

nec fortis liberabitur in multiplicatione virtutis. 
17 Fallax equus ad salutem 

et in multitudine roboris sui non salvabit. 
18 Ecce oculus Domini super timentes eum 

et expectantes misericordiam eius. 


Marot renders: 


Nombre de gensd’armes, 
En assaultz n’alarmes, 
Ne saulvent le Roy: 
Bras ny halebarde, 
L'homme fort ne garde, 
De mortel desroy. 
Celluy se trompe, qui cuyde estre 
Saulvé par cheval bon, et fort: 


64 € 


Espinette: A Paire of Virginalls’ (Cotgrave). 
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Ce n’est point par sa force adextre, 

Que l’homme eschappe ung dur effort. 
Mais l’oeil de Dieu veille 

Sur ceulx, à merveille, 

Qui de voulunté 

Craintifz le reverent: 

Qui aussi esperent 

En sa grand’ bonté. 


We once more notice an anachronistic element in Marot’s paraphras- 
tic rendering of the arms in which a heroic king should not trust: The 
Hebrew-Latin mentions the magnitude of the army, the strength of 
a hero, and the horse’s power. Just before the reference to the val- 
iant warrior, Marot inserts the term ‘halebarde,’ typically contempo- 
rary weaponry. The highlighting of this passage by inserting it in the 
Argument and the unequivocal modernisation of the translation itself 
give these words an almost provocative connotation, since the French 
king (dedicatee of this collection) was a warrior king, and he was 
proud of it.‘ 

To conclude our survey of this special Psalm paraphrase we high- 
light the free rendering of verse 20, where in the PH translations God 
is described as: ‘auxilium nostrum et clypeus noster.’ The last word is 
often rendered by ‘bouclier’ or ‘escusson’ (Olivétan), all words refer- 
ring to a kind of defensive shield.‘ In Marot’s translation, this phrase 
becomes: 


Il est nostre addresse, 
Nostre forteresse, 
Pavoys, et appuy. 


One could characterise this kind of translation as periphrastic. Marot 
uses elements from the same group of words as the original, but with- 
out feeling the obligation (any longer?) to use those that are most simi- 
lar to the originals. His desire to reach a dynamic equivalence in the 
translation seems to have grown while the project evolved. 


& The title of R.J. Knecht’s 1994 biography highlights François I" as a “Renaissance 
warrior.’ 

6° Marot seems to stay closer to the personal rendering of the text in PG: ‘adiutor 
et protector noster. 
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10.4.3 Sacrifice and sacrificial language (Psalm 50) 


This Psalm not only has the formal peculiarities observed above, but 
also addresses a quite controversial issue: sacrifice. In a passionate 
proclamation God himself addresses the issue of how he wants to be 
served by his people. The first part of his speech (verses 7-15) contains 
a strong criticism of the cult of sacrifices, if only conceived as empty 
outward ritual. God rejects the material offering of animals to him, he 
wants another kind of sacrifice: thanksgiving and faithfulness (v. 14). 
In the second part of the sermon, God—still in direct speech—explains 
what true obedience means. Given the highly controversial nature of 
everything that has to do with sacrificial or ceremonial elements in 
worship in the sixteenth century, it might be significant to see if Marot 
in his translation stresses particular elements (or not) and/or inter- 
prets some elements in a particular way. The comparison with Bucer’s 
interpretation unavoidably presents itself, since in his commentary 
Bucer implicitly elaborates on both the theme of the abrogation of the 
ceremonial and cultual law and the hypocrisy that ruins true religion. 
According to Bucer the general scope of the Psalm is that God con- 
venes his people, scorns the hypocrites who only stick to the outward 
ceremonies (sacrifices) and do not wholly commit themselves to the 
God of the covenant. This time Bucer does not look for a historical 
occasion for this “Word of God,’ but immediately links the first part 
of the Psalm to the coming of Christ to judge his people.” Marot’s 
Argument: 


Il prophetise comment Dieu debvoit appeller à soy toutes nations par 
l’evangille et ne demander aux siens pour tous sacrifices sinon confes- 
sion et predication de sa bonté, detestant ceulx qui se vantent d’observer 
sa religion sans que leur cueur soit touché de zele ne d'amour en luy.® 


7 “Primum canit sacer Vates de adventu Christi, Evangeliique exortu, ac populi 
Dei selectione.” (Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 177v°). This is the classical christologi- 
cal interpretation, in which often the Second Coming and subsequent judgement are 
also supposed to be announced in this Psalm. 

& Bucer, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 177r°: “Canit ut magnifice Deus cunctas orbis 
nationes Evangelio ad se vocaturus, electosque suos potentissima manu adserturus 
fuerit. Tum, ut bonitatis suae confessionem & praedicationem a suis, & nulla iam 
sacrificia requisiturus, ac quantopere religionem eius absque syncero pietatis studio 
iactantes, execraturus.” 
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When we compare this with Bucer’s Argument, we not only observe a 
lowering of the theological register,” but also notice that Marot in his 
rendering of Bucer’s Argument opted for a more emotional wording 
of the crucial phrase about what kind of sacrifice God really wants. He 
introduces the word ‘heart’ and reminds the reader that true religion 
is always a matter of the heart. This word, especially because it is con- 
nected with ‘zeal’ and ‘love’ for God, is not found with Bucer, nor in this 
form in the biblical Psalm itself. There, a grateful attitude and loyalty 
is the touchstone of all religion. This—at least linguistic—digression 
from the biblical Psalm might well be explained by the fact that the 
subject matter was a theological topic, which was often summarised in 
accordance with a word pair used in Hosea 6,6: “Quia misericordiam 
volui et non sacrificium...” and in which strong criticism of outward 
ritual or ceremonial religion was contrasted with a plea for a religion 
of the heart.” Marot’s versification is a smooth rendering of the origi- 
nal, without much paraphrastic elements. In the much-debated verse 
5 he affirms the good right of the Israelite cult in the old dispensation, 
not placing ‘alliance’ and ‘sacrifice’ in opposition:”! 


Assemblez moy mes sainctz, qui par fiance 
Sacrifiants ont prins mon alliance... 


© ‘Electos’ became ‘les siens, skipping the reference to the powerful hand of God; 
see ch. 8.4.3, n. 44 (p. 260). 

7 See also Isa. 1,11-13; Jer. 6,20 & 7,22; Am. 5,21-24; Mi. 6,6-8. In the book of 
Psalms it can be found in Psalm 40,7-9 and Psalm 51,18-19. A broader theological 
context is the substitution theology, with its typical depreciation of the covenant with 
Israel (the Law written on stone, external) and the new covenant with the Church (The 
law of God written in the heart, internal), the locus classicus being Jer. 31,31-33: the 
new covenant “will not be like the covenant that I made with their ancestors...I will 
put my law within them, and I will write it on their hearts; and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people.” 

71 In this verse God summons his people, who concluded a covenant with him 
‘super/pro sacrificiis? a phrase which—certainly within a christological interpreta- 
tion—was generally understood as a degradation of the sacrificial cult of Israel. In 
1529 Bucer translated: ‘qui sanciunt faedus meum, pro sacrificiis’ and explained in 
his commentary that the people of the new covenant are meant, the Christians, who 
instead of making ceremonial sacrifices offer themselves to God, and thus conclude 
a covenant with Him based on faith in God (Bucer, Psalmorum libri 1529, 224r°/v°). 
In 1532, Bucer changed his translation ad sensum and made it sound more neutral: 
the covenant is concluded ‘with sacrifices’ (‘qui sacrificiis sanciunt foedus meum’). In 
his explanation he makes clear that the opposition between Old en New is not that 
which might have been inferred from his explanation in 1529 (Bucer, Psalmorum 
libri, 1532, 177v°-178r°). The true people of God always combined and will combine 
ritual observance with the wholehearted offering of themselves, the latter being the 
touchstone of the value of the former. 
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In the crucial phrases where the alternative to the sacrificial cult is 
proclaimed (vv. 14-5, Marot: lines 29-32) he stays close to the bibli- 
cal text, referring to the same criteria as suggested there: ‘louange’ and 
‘honneur’: 


A l'Eternel louange sacrifie, 

Au Souverain rends tes voeux, et t’y fie: 
Invocque moy, quand oppressé seras, 
Lors t’aideray, puis honneur m’en feras. 


The same fidelity to the original marks the rendering of the conclusion 
(lines 49-54), slightly simplifying the question ‘who is speaking?’ by 
assigning the first three lines to an anonymous speaker and reintro- 
ducing God in direct speech in the last three lines. 


Or entendez cela, je vous supply, 

Vous, qui mectez l'Eternel en oubly, 
Que sans secours ne soyez tous deffaictz. 
Sacrifiant louange, honneur me fays, 

Dit le Seigneur, et qui tient ceste voye, 
Doubter ne fault que mon salut ne voye. 


Comparing this translation with Marot’s Argument we conclude that 
Marot in formulating the Argument was not so much worried about 
rendering the content of the Psalm (which according to his own trans- 
lation suggested true praise and honour as a criterion to distinguish 
between true and false religion) but rather wanted to make a general 
statement on the touchstone of true religious practice: instead of ‘praise 
and honour’ (the Psalm itself), or sacrificial or anti-sacrificial theology 
(many of Marot’s contemporaries), Marot suggested ‘warm-hearted 
love and zeal for God.’ Surely, this is only a difference in emphasis, 
but it is these tiny inconsistencies and differences that might reveal 
a personal statement of Marot’s, an accent that corresponds perfectly 
with the circles of Evangelicals around Marguerite but yet is not in 
conflict with Calvin.” 


7 W. Balke, “Il faut que le coeur marche”: Calvijn over het hart in zijn prediking, 
in Verbum Dei manet in aeternum: Luther en Calvijn in hun Schriftverstaan (Kampen, 
2008), pp. 70-92. 
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10.44 The King, his son, and his court (Psalms 45, 72, 101, 110) 


As we already noticed, the King, to whom Marot dedicated his Psalm 
paraphrases, in whose service he was until he left for Geneva, and to 
whom he addressed his Vingt Pseaulmes even from Geneva, might well 
have been an important element in Marot’s inspiration for his trans- 
lations and—in hindsight—in the selection of some of the Psalms he 
translated. We noticed it in Psalm 18, so prominently opening the 
Vingt Pseaulmes, and in the contemporary reference to the warrior 
king in Psalm 33. We also notice it in four other Psalm paraphrases. 


Psalm 45: De-theologised to fit a courtly wedding 

This Psalm is a classical allegory of Christ and his bride, the Church. 
We analysed this poem in the chapter about the influence of Bucer and 
his Arguments.” The conclusion was that Marot translated the Psalm 
in a very precise, historicising way, transforming it into what it is, 
according to modern exegetes: a Song for an exotic royal wedding. 


Psalm 72: A prayer for the King and his son 

The content speaks for itself. Even when the Argument reproduces 
the classical typological interpretation of this Psalm (that it is about the 
Kingdom of God that is coming through Jesus),” the text itself in 
Marot’s translation sounds like a prayer for the King (and his son), 
which also sketches the outline of a just government and thus—implic- 
itly—shows the gap between the ideal and the real. A personal touch 
is added by Marot in the fifth stanza, when, in the fifth line he inserts 
an invocation of the King, “O roy,’ which is not present in the origi- 
nal. This not only enlivens the text, but also reminds the reader of the 
addressee:”° 


Aussi ung chascun, et chascune, 
O Roy, thonnorera, 


See ch. 6.3.2. 

™ Argument: “Il prie que le regne de Dieu advienne par Jesuchrist prophetisant 
l’estendue, l’equité, felicité et longue durée d’icelluy regne, le tout soubz la figure de 
celluy de Salomon.” (= 100% Bucer, who goes (has to go) into great lengths concern- 
ing the christological interpretation). 

3 Roy with a capital ‘R in GE43, but with lower case ‘r in PA43; both merely 
orthographical, with no relation to content. ‘Aussi has been changed into ‘Ainsi’ in 
GE51. 
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Sans fin, tant que Soleil, et Lune, 
Au monde esclairera. 


Psalm 101: A king’s prayer 

A prayer by the King is also a ‘mirror to the King.’ This is highlighted 
in both Argument and text. The rhetorical form of this Psalm presents 
the text as a humble prayer of the King himself, in which he expresses 
his desire to become a blameless and righteous monarch. The depiction 
of the ideal always (silently, but effectively) criticises the real. In this 
way Marot already addresses relevant issues, but it is also significant 
that in his translation of verse 2 he repeats the shift of perspective he 
introduced in his translation of Bucer’s Argument (i.e., the introduc- 
tion of the term ‘peace’). In verse 2 he puts the longing for a ‘peaceful’ 
government into the mouth of the praying king: “Tenir je veux la voye 
non nuisible, / Quand viendras tu me rendre Roy paysible?”” Did he 
want to stress this quality (i.e., deficiency in François I‘)? A hint in 
that direction might well be intentional, since the phrasing of verse 4 
brings the text even closer to the dedicatee, as it literally mentions, and 
thus evokes, the royal court: 


Tout cueur ayant pensée desloyalle, 
Deslogera hors de ma Court Royalle, 
Et le nuysant n’y sera bien venu, 
Non pas congnu. 


The general picture of a court filled with peace and with loyal people, 
from which the liars and the cheaters are chased away, must have been 
very attractive to Marot, as conversely the ‘optativus’ of the prayer 
must have been a little embarrassing to the warrior king.” 


7 Marot’s Argument characterised David as ‘n’estant encores roy paisible.” For the 
comparison of Marot’s rendering with Bucer’s, see ch. 8.4.3. 

77 Marot’s longing for peace is also a Leitmotiv in his poetic œuvre. Cf. his epistle to 
Marguerite from the battlefields of Hainault (1520), in which he not only names Peace 
‘Christs most sacred daughter,’ but also depicts the horrors and desolation which 
surround a battle like this (Epistre en prose à la dicte Dame touchant l'armée du Roy 
en Haynault (Defaux I, pp. 82-4); and his rondeau De la Paix traictée a Cambray par 
trois Princesses (Defaux I, pp. 171-2) which dates from 1529. We can add the taunts 
in his Coq-a-l’ane (de Venise, 1536) with regard to the King preparing for war once 
more (Defaux II, pp. 110-1, lines 177ff). 
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Psalm 110: De-theologising: to the worldly king 

This almost sacrosanct prophetic Psalm about the sacerdotal king 
(quoted several times in the New Testament as referring to Christ) we 
already discussed while assessing the historicising tendency of Marot’s 
translation.” 


10.45 Conclusion: De-theologising by historicising 


The survey of the Psalms which Marot paraphrased in his Geneva 
period has provided confirmation of some major tendencies already 
observed in the Trente Pseaulmes, notably the historicising of those 
Psalms which lend themselves to historical interpretation. This included 
a thorough de-theologising of the language used in the translation 
(worldly, ordinary, secular, concrete). This de-theologising has not 
been implemented aggressively in the Arguments, in which christo- 
typical explanation is still recommended. However, even then, theo- 
logical idiom never infiltrates Marot’s language, a tendency we can 
now consider established: it is a pattern; it must be premeditated. 

The selection of the fourteen Psalms that do not replace a non- 
Marot poem from ST39/GE42 also enhances the impression that the 
Psalms perhaps were partly selected because of their applicability to 
the life of a king (and his court). As to content, six explicitly deal with 
the King, either addressing him or putting words into his mouth (Pss. 
18, 45, 72, 101, 110, 118); one Psalm strongly evokes courtly manners 
by means of idiomatic (anachronistic) language (Ps. 33). 

If one adds to this number the Psalm paraphrases which were not 
in the first place versified for use in church hymn singing because of 
the non-strophic metrical scheme (Pss. 23, 33, and 50), the number of 
Psalms which are ‘at home’ in a non-church environment rises to nine 
out of fourteen: 64%.” Nevertheless, one should not understand this as 
a rejection of their liturgical use. From a formal point of view only the 
non-strophic verse translation of Psalm 18 was difficult to adapt to a 


78 See ch. 7.2. 

” The subject matter of the remaining Psalms mirrors general themes of the biblical 
Psalter (hence in part already present in the Trente Pseaulmes). Psalm 43 (prayer of a 
refugee, who implores God to be a judge of his case), 79 (similar dual strophic form 
as Psalm 33, dealing with a political catastrophe, imploring God’s help and revenge), 
86 (prayer for help in distress), 107 (concrete and lyrical laudatio of God’s provi- 
dence), 128 (touching appraisal of happy (family) life). 
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strophic form. On the other hand, content derived from the Psalter is 
biblical and if it is fit for a king, it is also suitable for the King of kings 
and can be applied to other situations and rulers as well. 


10.5 The extras (Christian prayers and basic religious texts) 


With regard to the extra material in GE43 we notice that this seems 
to point in two directions concerning possible users: There are prayers 
which are directly linked to the new Geneva cult, but also prayers 
which do not directly find their habitat there, one being even explic- 
itly forbidden by the City Council: the Salutation Angelique. The other 
‘extras’ (the Epistre au Roy, the Huitain au Roy, and the Epistre aux 
Dames de France) all link the Psalms with the royal court. We will treat 
these poems in the next chapter, but the prayers can be dealt with in 
this chapter since they also visibly belong to the Vingt Pseaulmes: they 
follow the canticle of Simeon without any additional introduction. 


10.5.1 A poem with a liturgical ambit: the Decalogue 


The novelty of GE43 (compared to PA43) is the metrical version of 
the Ten Commandments. This sung text played an important role 
in the Reformed liturgy. In the German Strasbourg tradition it was 
sung in two parts, framing the readings and the sermon. The French 
congregation either did the same or something similar. In the Stras- 
bourg order of ST42 (after Calvin had left) it has been moved forward 
a little bit: the first part follows the absolution, the second part is sung 
before the Scripture reading(s).*° In the Geneva liturgical order (first 
known version 1549) the Decalogue was cited every Sunday, but only 
sung when the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, as can be deduced from 
the table indicating which Psalm had to be sung in which service.*! 
The comparison of Marot’s text with ST39/GE42 shows that Marot 
followed the metrical scheme of GE42, although his rendering of the 


8° Markus Jenny, Die Einheit des Abendmalsgottesdienstes bei den elsässischen und 
schweizerischen Reformatoren (Zurich, 1968), pp. 116-7, compares the German and 
French Strasbourg liturgical order with the Genevan order of 1542, together with 
notes about origins, influences and further developments. About the Decalogue, see 
. 132-4. 
PP, Pidoux II, p. 49: Table pour trouver les Pseaumes: “Ce mesme jour de la saincte 
Cène, on chante communément les Commandemens de Dieu, au lieu du Pseaume.” 
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second table of the Decalogue is more succinct and thus needs fewer 
stanzas.” The first and last stanzas are of free invention and serve as 
introduction, thanksgiving, and exhortation.® Some general charac- 
teristics of Marot’s Psalm translations can also be discerned in this 
verse translation, especially if compared with the non-Marot version. 
Marot follows the Bible text much more closely and is more concrete 
than ST39/GE42, which has a catechetic sound. The apodictic ethical 
imperatives of the second table are formulated crisply, whereas ST39 
gives them a stanza each. Marot renders the four short commandments 
(6-9) in one stanza, avoiding any practical application, a tendency this 
verse translation has in common with the Psalm paraphrases. Marot 
does his best to make this poem ‘look like’ his Psalm paraphrases. 
He adds a Latin title (‘Audi Israel’), which he either borrowed from 
the incipit of the Jewish Creed (Deut. 6,4, ‘Shema Israel’) or—more 
likely—from the verses preceding the Decalogue in Deuteronomy 
(Deut. 5,1): “vocavitque Moses omnem Israhelem et dixit ad eum: 
audi Israhel caerimonias atque iudicia quae ego loquor in auribus ves- 
tris hodie.” An aspect testifying to Marot’s scriptural knowledge is the 
subtle intertext with other biblical passages and renowned theologi- 
cal topics in the stanzas at the beginning and the end, which are of 
Marot’s own making (they have no Vorlage in the Bible text, or in the 
corresponding verses of ST39/GE42). In the introductory verse one 
can hear a reference to Psalm 95,8: “Hodie, si vocem eius audieritis, 
nolite obdurare corda vestra.” 


Leve le cueur, ouvre l'oreille 
Peuple endurcy, pour escouter 
De ton Dieu la voix nompareille, 
Et ses Commandements gouster. 


82 Marot used nine stanzas (= seven for the ten Commandments), ST39/GE42: 
twelve (= one stanza per commandment). The melody in ST39 was the melody of 
Luther’s verse translation of the Decalogue. GE42 had a new melody. Marot’s version 
gets a new melody from ST45 onwards (Pidoux I, p. 135). 

3 Defaux incorrectly claims this to be an ‘invention’ of Marot (Cinquante pseaumes, 
p. 308). The text is new, as is the entire verse translation, but the concept itself already 
existed. Similar stanzas can be found in ST39 and in Luther’s original, Dies sind die 
heil’gen zehn Gebot, of which ST39 formed the French counterpart and with which 
it also shared the melody, a link already broken in GE42 because of the change of 
melody, coinciding with the disappearance of the ‘Kyrie eleison’ at the end of every 
stanza. 
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Another, but more remote, specimen of intertext is the echo of the 
Eucharist introductory prayer ‘sursum corda’ in the French incipit: 
‘Leve le cueur.’ This phrase has also been preserved in the exhorta- 
tion immediately preceding the celebration of the Last Supper: ‘esle- 
vons noz espritz & noz coeurs en hault.’ (GE42). This might seem 
far-fetched but is not, because the Decalogue was sung in Geneva 
only on the Sundays when Last Supper was celebrated.** The thanks- 
giving and exhortative prayer at the end also contains imagery from 
the Psalms, when God’s word/law is compared to precious gold (a 
metaphor found, for instance, in Psalm 19,10 and Psalm 119,72.127: 
“dilexi mandata tua super aurum”). The last lines reflect the promise of 
God in Jer. 31,33: “dabo legem meam in visceribus eorum, et in corde 
eorum scribam eam.” 


O Dieu, ton parler d’efficace 
Sonne plus clair que fin alloy. 
En noz cueurs imprime la grace 
De t’obeyr selon ta Loy. 


10.5.2 Other ‘prayers’ for church, home, school, and court 


The Articles de la Foy, the Oraison de nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ, and 
the Salutation Angelique are reprints from Marot’s Instruction et Foy 
d'ung Chrestien of 1533. Marot hardly changed anything in the text.* 
The liturgical place of the Creed was at the end of the service, and it 
was already part of ST39. Marot’s versions of the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer were already in GE42 (i.e., before Marot arrived in Geneva). 
From GE51 onwards both are generally printed without melody, but 
they remained part of the Psalter. Whether the Lord’s Prayer was actu- 
ally sung in church is uncertain. The three remaining prayers were 
not meant for use in church, but for private devotion or home lit- 
urgy, or perhaps for the catechistic services during which the children 
were instructed in the meaning of these texts.*° The Salutation Angel- 


% The fact that Marot introduced this phrase as the opening phrase of his version 
of the Decalogue is an indirect argument for the assumption that the Decalogue might 
already have been sung during Eucharist in 1542-43, a state of affairs that has to be 
surmised, since the first hard evidence for this practice dates from 1549 (see above). 

5 See p. 24 and p. 67, n. 117 above. 

% This use is suggested (without hard evidence) by Robert M. Kingdom, “Uses of 
the Psalter in Calvin’s Geneva,’ in Der Genfer Psalter und seine Rezeption (Tübingen, 
2004), p. 27. 
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ique, removed from the service book by the Council in June 1543, 
figured—with a melody—in LY48 and PA56. It is also known from 
polyphonic settings by Mornable (1546), Certon (1555), and Cauléry 
(1556).*” The text of the two final prayers (‘before and after dinner’) 
are new, but they are not the first of this genre.** We can consider 
these two new texts as their replacements and indeed they are more 
mature in content and complex in structure, but remain prayers before 
and after dinner, i.e., intended for ‘home liturgy.’ Saying the Pater and 
the Ave in Latin was still a general practice in Geneva, thus prolong- 
ing a catholic rite. It was ritually performed and firmly believed in as 
effective for all kinds of things by people who were often completely 
unaware of the theological incorrectness of praying the (second part) 
of the Ave (the invocation of Mary).* Next to their natural habitat, 
the prayers before and after dinner were also part of the French court 
liturgy, a well-attested practice in which the often intricate polyphonic 
settings of these prayers seem to have been quite at home.” 

These extras share their dual context with the Psalm paraphrases. 
Some of them, especially the Decalogue and the Canticle of Simeon have 
their most natural setting in the Reformed liturgy, whereas the other 
poems either pre-date this period (they were part of the pedagogical 
initiative of Marot’s in publishing his Instruction et Foy d’ung Chres- 
tien in 1533, his contribution to Marguerite’s pedagogical Evangelical 
initiative) and/or have a mixed habitat as private prayers, either at 
court, or at the homes of people in general. 


37 Pidoux I, pp. 146-7. 

8 Two different but similar prayers can be found in the Instruction et Foy of 1533. 
See above, pp. 95-6, n. 117. 

# Examples from the early years (when Marot was in Geneva) can be found in 
Registres du consistoire de Genève au temps de Calvin, ed. Th.A. Lambert, I.M. Watt, 
(Geneva, 1996), vol. 1, recurring in many sessions. A few quotes from the session of 
26 April 1543 (i.e., while the new hymn book was in preparation): a woman named 
Andriaz, according to the notes belonging to the Genevan bourgeoisie, is interrogated 
in connection with the healing force of the prayers “Et dictz le Pater et Ave Maria et ne 
fust pas guerie pour cela” (p. 231); another woman, Jane, is summoned for ‘papisterie’ 
and answers the complaint: “qu’elle tient de la foy de Jhesus Christ et qu’elle dit le 
Pater et le Credo”; Also awkward is Tybaudaz’s defence: “Et scet prier comme son 
pere et sa mere Pont instruyctz. Az dit Porayson en latin et Ave Maria tout en latin.” 
The verdict of the Consistoire is also telling “qu’on luy donne terme a sçavoir prier..., 
et se abstienne la Cene future jusques a ce qu’elle sache prier le Seigneur” (p. 232). A 
complete survey of the use and abuse of Psalm paraphrases in Geneva can be read in 
Robert M. Kingdom, “Uses of the Psalter,’ in Der Genfer Psalter, pp. 21-32. 

% Christelle Cazaux, La musique à la cour de François Ier (Paris, 2002); see in par- 
ticular pp. 154-7. 
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10.6 Vingt Pseaulmes, made in Geneva with Paris in mind 


All in all, the way Marot versified the Vingt Pseaulmes offers strong 
indications that Marot must have had Paris (or a non-church environ- 
ment) in mind while versifying at least some of the Psalm paraphrases. 
The strongest indicator is the non-strophic form of three Psalms, of 
which one even almost resisted being cast into a strophic form (Psalm 
18). We found this impression corroborated by idiomatic accents from 
which a special application to the life and work of a king, and/or the life 
and atmosphere of the royal court, could be surmised. Strong, almost 
substantial, evidence we found in the reference to contemporary (six- 
teenth-century) musical instruments and armaments in the transla- 
tion of Psalm 33, a sheer anachronism and a unicum, a one-off, in 
Marot’s translation project. This eye-catching element clearly referred 
not to church practice in Geneva, but to more secular circles: the Paris 
court or other places where citizens organised cultural activities. A 
very strong indicator of this target group is the Epistre aux Dames de 
France, which heads the Cinquante Pseaumes and has its première in 
GE43. The Psalm paraphrases are explicitly recommended ‘aux Dames 
de France.’ This epistle contains a very important statement by Marot 
about his Psalm project, which is also his last statement on the subject, 
because at the end of this Epistle we read: “Le premier Jour d’A[o]ust’ 
1543,” postdating the contested publication of GE43m by two months, 
a date after which no reference by Marot to a Psalm paraphrase is 
known. Together with the dedicatory poems of the Trente Pseaulmes 
and the Vingt Pseaulmes they deserve our attention. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE DEDICATORY EPISTLES 


The two dedicatory epistles (and the epigram) that accompany Marot’s 
Psalm project are often treated in stepmotherly fashion in assessments 
of Marot’s intention in translating the Psalms. Usually they are quali- 
fied (or disqualified) as captationes benevolentiae, mainly consisting of 
commonplaces and highly indebted to neo-platonic aesthetics.' Be this 
as it may, the fact remains that in these poems Marot expressis verbis 
comments on his own translation project. Not all of it is cliché and 
both the selection of commonplaces and the way he assimilates these 
can be telling, especially if checked against the results that already 
emerged from the analysis of Marot’s Psalm translations. We will anal- 
yse the substantial elements from which the two elaborate dedicatory 
peoms have been constructed, in order to be able to discern what is 
typically Marot and what is commonplace. 


11.1 Dedicatory epistle to the Trente Pseaulmes 


The Epistle (170 lines) headed Clement Marot, Au Roy Treschrestien 
Françoys, premier de ce nom, Salut appeared in print for the first time 


! C.A. Mayer and M. Screech simply ignore these poems. An extensive assessment 
is given by P. Leblanc, La Poésie religieuse, pp. 303-12. Michel Jeanneret analyses the 
two dedicatory epistles in an article: ‘Marot, traducteur des psaumes, entre le néo- 
platonisme et la Réforme, BHR 27 (1965), 629-43. Gérard Defaux provides exten- 
sive annotations to the poems, but does not systematically analyse them: (Cinquante 
pseaumes, pp. 223-32). A brief characterisation can be found in O. Millet, ‘Marot et 
Calvin: chanter les Psaumes, in CC, pp. 470-4. Many authors quote passages (usually 
the same) without taking into consideration the general line of thought and context. 
More recent studies often focus on the comparison of King David and King Francois 
I‘ in the first epistle: Ahmed Ehsan, Clément Marot: The Mirror of the Prince (Char- 
lottesville, 2005), the first dedicatory Epistle is discussed in Chapter 3: “Ihe Good 
Shepherd’ (pp. 48-67); P.M. Smith and D. Bentley-Cranch, ‘A new iconographical 
addition to Francis I’s adoption of the persona of King David and its contemporary 
literary context,’ Renaissance Studies 21 (2007), 608-24. 
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in 1541. Marot occasionally delineates parts of the text by indenta- 
tions, which reveal the following construction and line of thought: 


scene lines 


1 1-10 
2 11-38 
3 39-52 
4 53-64 
5 65-74 
6 75-78 
7 79-88 
8 89-106 
9 107-114 


structure 


dedication 


reason for dedication: 
similarities between King 
François I‘ and King David 


sources of inspiration of 
David 


comparison with profane 
subjects 

characterisation of the God 
of Psalms 

God’s double judgment 
David is an instrument and 


a perfect type of Christ 


the knowledge the Psalms 
convey 


the effect of the Psalms 


summary 


a royal prayer book for a 
‘Roy treschrestien’ because 
the two are alike: 

same virtues: prudence; 
inner strength in adversity, 
bringing about peace; great 
both in war and writing. 
God was David’s Apollo, the 
Holy Spirit his Muse, Grace 
his fountain. 

David’s does not write 
mundane fables but divine 
verses about the ‘lover of the 
blessed souls.’ 

God is the King of kings, 
God of Hosts, Shepherd, Law 
and judgement: 

sweet for the elect, harsh for 
the rejected. 

The voice is the Holy Spirit, 
David is an instrument and 
also the most perfect ‘figure’ 
of Christ. 

Knowledge of the self and 
of God, man being nothing, 
God all in all, as becomes 
manifest in nature and 
history. 

Like a medicine the Psalms 
cure all illnesses and offer 
consolation in adversity. 


> Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 95-9; notes, pp. 226-32. Since the Villemadon 
Letter is not historically reliable there is no need to advance the date to 1539, as is 
often done. AN41bis also contains this epistle; the only differences seem to be caused 
by transcription errors. If PA41 is compared with GE43 two real (= not explicable 
from transcription errors), but minor differences appear: v. 28: (syntaxis changed 
because of reformulation) and v. 61 (addition of the adjective: ‘doux, dropping ‘ilz’ 


before ‘Amant’). 
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10 115-134 poetic appraisal of the More lyrical than Homer 
Psalms I and Horace, both stylistically 
and in descriptions and in 
affects. 
11 135-140 biblical example Example of Saul’s mania, 
cured by David’s poetry. 
12 141-150 poetic appraisal of the Orpheus, Arion, Phebus 
Psalms II would have given David the 


laurel wreath and, 

13 151-157 obscuration of the old text though the music is lost, the 
text has survived, but has 
become hard to understand. 

14 158-170 recent restitution of the The Royal lecturers how- 

Psalms ever, have restored it in its 
original clearness, and these 
translations are Marot’s first 
fruits, more to follow. 


Indeed, much of the material and techniques used in this epistle was 
probably either meant to flatter the addressee and/or is commonplace: 


- The comparison of the reign of King David and King François 
I. Already from the early years of the François’ reign similarities 
between the two kings were used in courtly literature.* Despite the 
predominance of the prophetic or christo-typical use of David (ref- 
erences to his Psalms and his kingship) the Church had never ruled 
out the use of this mirror, especially since every king was consid- 
ered God’s Anointed and thus a kind of David. The biblical sources 
themselves also point in this direction, because the framework of 
the four books dealing with the history of the Israelite kings is based 
on a critical view on government from a religious perspective. 

- The use of a mythical-musical framework to sketch both the poet 
David and his poems is commonplace.* This includes comparing 


> P.M. Smith, D. Bentley-Cranch, ‘A new iconographical addition,’ p. 616, point to 
the work of Guillaume Michel, Penser de Royal Mémoire..., 1518, in which a great 
number of semblables vertuz et dons de grace (title) of the two kings, are enumerated. 
The work is conceived as written by King David and addressed to François I*, and 
inaugurated the tradition of David as persona of François. 

4 For the way music was perceived in the Renaissance, see D.P. Walker, ‘Musical 
Humanism in the 16th and Early 17th Centuries,’ Music Review 2 (1941), 1-13, 111-21, 
220-7, 288-308 and Music Review 3 (1942), 55-71, or in German: Der musikalische 
Humanismus im 16. und im frühen 17. Jahrhundert (Kassel, 1949). More recent on 
the subject: Cahiers V.L. Saulnier n° 10: Musique et humanisme a la Renaissance, ed. 
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David to mythological and classical singers and poets (David as 
Orpheus redivivus, who surpasses the classical Greek and Latin 
poets);° the use of mythological language and imagery (Muses and 
pagan gods), the belief in therapeutic effects of the recitation (sing- 
ing) of such inspired poetry in general and the Psalms in particular; 
and the link between music and the perfection (‘harmony’) of God’s 
creation and man’s place in it.’ 


N. Cazauran and R. Aulotte (Paris, 1993). In the last of a series of three articles about 
the Calvinist attitude to music, H.P. Clive provides a general survey of what antiq- 
uity and Christianity thought about poetry and music. All topoi are presented and 
illustrated with examples: H.P. Clive, “Ihe Calvinist attitude to music, and its literary 
aspects and sources,’ part I: BHR 19 (1957), 80-102, part II: BHR 19 (1957), 294-319; 
part III: BHR 20 (1958), 79-107. Interest in classical mythology had never died, but in 
patristic and medieval texts it was often only used ornamentally, to embellish the style. 
The novum of the Renaissance attitude (especially during the neo-platonic revival in 
Italy) was that the Greek musical theory (embedded in a neo-platonic mythological 
framework) was not only held in high esteem and exploited in a speculative way, 
but was simply considered to be true, i.e., real and thus worthy of restoration: Ficino 
(1433-99) not only lectured about Orphic hymns, but is supposed to have sung them, 
accompanying himself on the Orphian lyre. The re-institution of Plato’s Academy (in 
whatever form) in Florence is in itself perhaps the most telling fact, for it symbolises 
the intention not only to admire, but also to restore (re-invent) the ancient world. For 
this, see Marsilio Ficino: his theology, his philosophy, his legacy, ed. Michael J.B. Allen, 
Valery Rees (Leiden, 2002). 

5 Clive, ‘Calvinist attitude to music’ (III), 90, quotes Clemens of Alexandria as unus 
pro omnibus. In this tradition the classical and biblical myths are often found together; 
only in cases of conflict does the Christian myth supersede the classical. Orpheus 
and Arion are joined by biblical musicians like Jubal and David, and the miracles 
they worked are completed (and outdone) not only by the musical miracles linked to 
David (the healing of Saul (1 Sam. 16)), but also Paul and Silas singing in the Philip- 
pian prison (Acts 16). The general framework of Augustine’s thought is an example 
of a successful merging of Christian theology and neo-platonic philosophy. In his De 
doctrina Christiana he devoted many pages to showing how useful Gentile science, 
philosophy, and mythology can be to Christendom, if purged from superstitions. 

€ For this Clive quotes Basilius, Chrysostomus, and Theodoretus. The idea of an 
inherent transforming power in music is simply maintained in the Christian tradition, 
so as to be able to extol the exceptional power of David singing his Psalms to even 
greater heights (Clive, ‘Calvinist attitude to music’ (III), 90-2). 

7 Music was a science and only in the second place a practice. Treatises such as 
‘De musica’ did not deal with actual music, but expounded the theory of the celestial 
music and the harmonia mundi. Clive, ‘Calvinist attitude to music’ (III), gives exam- 
ples from Plato (Timaeus, Republic, p. 88) quotes Johannes Tinctoris’s Complexus 
effectuum musices (c. 1475), in which twenty ‘effects’ of music are described, music 
being the art “Plato calls the most powerful science, Quintillian the most beautiful and 
of which Augustine asserts its divine character.” (pp. 93-4). The correspondence of the 
beautiful harmonious order (Greek: ‘kosmos’) in the heavens, on earth, and in man 
was a commonplace, based on the numerical mysticism of the Pythagoreans, which 
had survived its philosophical base by centuries. 
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- With regard to God-talk (i.e., the theological aspect), it might be 
significant that the image and the terms used to depict the God of 
the Psalms have largely been derived from the Psalm paraphrases 
themselves and thus have a biblical sound. The selection criterion 
might well have been that they belonged to the subset of the Old 
Testament imagery of God and that the images of God would have 
pleased the King: the impressive Ruler (‘Roy des Roys, ‘Dieu des 
exercites,’ v. 66), the righteous Judge (vv. 75-8). The exception to 
the rule is the variant image of God as the Lover (‘Amant’ v. 61, 
even ‘doux Amant’ in GE43), but this certainly would not have dis- 
pleased the King and would certainly have pleased the King’s sister, 
Marguerite (and the Platonising theologians in her environment). 


Some further observations: 


- The exuberant way in which some of these images are developed in 
this poem may be alienating for modern readers, but was standard 
practice in the sixteenth century, and in se a normal rhetorical fig- 
ure: hyperbole. 

- The hermeneutics behind the comparison of King David and King 
François I‘ is entirely concordant with the way Marot translated 
the Psalms, including the fact that David is not only perceived as 
a mirror of the King, but also as a perfect type of Christ (“Christ y 
voyrrez (par David) figuré,” v. 83). 

— Because of the abundance of commonplaces the final passage about 
the former obscurity and recent restitution of the old Hebrew text 
in its original splendour, with a reference to the Royal lecturers, 
attracts the attention. This passage highlights the particularity, the 
novelty, of Marot’s translation: the Hebraica Veritas. 


Since using commonplaces not necessarily implies that the author 
himself has nothing to say, we will first dwell on these. The direction 
in which they are developed or the way they are expounded might still 
be significant.’ 


$ At the Colloquie of Cahors in 1996, Dominique Vinay suggested that Marot must 
have used the French translation of Luther’s preface to the German Psalter of 1528 
(“Es haben viel heiliger Veter...”), present in Le livre des Psalmes ([Alençon, Simon 
Du Bois, 1532?]), to construct this dedicatory epistle. This sounds highly unlikely; 
not only is the atmosphere quite different, but the principal aspects of Marot’s epistle 
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11.1.1 The comparison of King François I" and King David 


Although commonplace and evidently part of the captatio benevolen- 
tiae, the comparison between David and King François I‘ is not an idle 
game. Which image is presented to the King, and why is it presented 
to him? It can be a flattering image, but it can also be challenging, or 
even critical, this last being the way Marguerite used the comparison 
in her epistle of 1542/43, in order to move her brother, François I", 
towards clemency.’ The primary condition for such a technique to be 
successful is that both kings show at least a certain degree of similarity. 
Marot was certainly aware of this criterion, since in this Epistle David 
is mainly sketched as a glorious king, courageous even in adversity, 
which would immediately strike a chord with François I‘, who also 
cherished his image of a gifted poet. A second condition is that the 
image must be visible in the actual mirror: the Trente Pseaulmes. With 
respect to this we remember that many of the Psalms do indeed cover 
subjects which were explicitly connected with the King and his histori- 
cal vicissitudes. Marot’s historical hermeneutics, copied from Bucer, 
had multiplied the opportunities to suggest this kind of likenesses as 
compared to the period before, in which almost the entire Psalter was 


(David as the mirror of the King and the classical mythological language) are absent 
in Luther’s preface and, vice versa, the principal elements of Luther’s preface (the 
Psalter is full of references to Christ’s passion and resurrection, everything about God’s 
Kingdom and man’s life is mirrored in it) finds hardly any echo in Marot’s text. Even 
Luther’s famous—but not original—characterisation of the Psalter as ‘a little Bible’ or 
a ‘Handbook’ is missing. The evidence Vinay produces consists of examples which are 
incorrect, superficial, or commonplaces not recognised as such, often explicable by 
their recurrence to the same sources. This state of affairs makes the conclusion Vinay 
draws highly unlikely: “La connaissance de la préface de Luther est donc détermi- 
nante pour comprendre la génèse de l’épitre de Marot.” (Dominique Vinay, ‘Clément 
Marot, Martin Luther et Pierre Caroli: aux sources des Trente Premiers Psalmes, in 
CC, pp. 415-34; the quote on p. 421). The French translation of Luther’s preface on 
pp. 430-34; also in Rice, Prefatory epistles, pp. 517-23. 

° Epistre II envoyée par la Royne de Navarre avec un David au Roy Francoys, son 
frere pour ses estreines, published in Les Marguerites de la Marguerite des Princesses 
(1547). The challenging power is enforced by the fact that Marguerite presents this 
epistle as written by David himself. She even goes so far as to call François I‘ a ‘second 
David’ suggesting he has inherited David’s vocation, i.e., to be a figure of Christ: “Du 
Filz de Dieu vray Christ je suis figure, / Duquel le Roy est vraye pourtraicture. / Bien 
que n’ayons au Christ nulle semblance / Quant aux vertuz, de sa grande puissance / 
Le Roy et moy semblables à luy sommes / En ce qu’il veult, de nous qu il congnoit 
hommes. / Car il a dit que de luy apprenons / D’estre humble et doux, ce que bien 
retenons.” In his responsive poem the King humbly rejected this honour. For this 
epistle and the quote, see P.M. Smith, D. Bentley-Cranch, “A new iconographical addi- 
tion,’ p. 621. 
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considered to be an image of Christ, the life of the Church, or the lives 
of members of the Church, and hardly seen as a mirror for an actual 
king. Thus, the mirror presented by Marot in his Psalm paraphrases 
is the paradigmatic image of a historical king (i.e., David) in all his 
ambiguity, as a fugitive, a victorious king, and a repenting sinner 
(Ps. 51). The mirror, therefore, is not only courtly and flattering, but 
also appealing and on occasion challenging. Painting a portrait of an 
ideal king always implies a judgement of any real king. If we consider 
this aspect of Marot’s translation we once more note the impact of the 
shift in Psalm hermeneutics from typological or mystical (christologi- 
cal) to historical.!° 


11.12 The mythical poet David 


The main motive of the dedicatory Epistle is not this royal comparison 
(which covers only section 2, vv. 11-38, i.e., 28 out of 170 lines), but 
the concept of David as an inspired poet, a mythical singer (a bard), 
whose songs are sublime in both form and impact. In the elaboration 
of this image mythical-musical language dominates. This means that 
David is not so much depicted as a pious or pastoral Hebrew poet, but 
as Orpheus redivivus. Although the metaphor as such is commonplace, 
the way it dominates the image of David is not. After the first reference 
to David as a king who as a poet was moved by the Holy Spirit (‘meu 
du sainct Esprit’ (v. 9), one searches almost in vain for biblical imag- 
ery or metaphors to describe the poet David and the Psalms; there 
is only a short reference to the historical situation of Israel fleeing 
from Egypt (vv. 95-6) and a reference to David curing Saul’s mania 
(v. 139). This last biblical example is portrayed in mythical-musical 
terms: David plucks the strings of his ‘Lyre’ and the sweet harmonic 


10 Martin Bucer stressed this aspect (David as the mirror of the King) in his com- 
mentary. According to R.G. Hobbs this is Martin Bucer’s theological contribution 
to the David tradition. His historical hermeneutics not only led to a disapproval of 
allegorical elements of the traditional David typology but also to the construction 
of a new kind of David typology, consistently presenting David as the ideal king (in 
government and in personal life), with the religious reform as a principal element. 
Bucer explicitly advocates this interpretation in the introduction to his commentary 
(dedicated to the Dauphin de France), but also implicitly in the way he announces 
(‘Argumentum’) or explains many Davidic Psalms, in which—as we have seen—he 
was followed by Marot. For Bucer’s vision on David see R.G. Hobbs, “Bucer’s Use of 
King David as Mirror of the Christian Prince,’ Reformation and Renaissance Review 
5 (2003), 102-28. 
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sounds he produces chase away Saul’s ‘manie, but only ‘pendant le 
temps, que duroit l’armonie” (v. 140). This biblical narrative functions 
primarily as a substantiation of the subsequent claim that David is the 
greatest poetic wizard of all times and should therefore be crowned 
primus inter pares by his mythical colleagues. David is ‘carried away’ 
(v. 40) by his ‘Muse, Calliope (the mother of Orpheus), whom Marot 
without any hesitation simply identifies with the Holy Spirit. The con- 
cept of ‘divine Inspiration’ thus is dominant in this poem, although 
not in a theological, but in a mythical-musical way. The Psalms are 
not David’s poems, but God’s—that is why they are so powerful. It 
is He (or She, if we stick to the identification of the Holy Spirit with 
Calliope) who speaks ‘through David”:!! 


O doncq’ Roy, prends l’Oeuvre de David, 
40 Oeuvre plus tost de Dieu, qui le ravit, 

D’aultant que Dieu son Apollo estoit, 

Qui luy en train, et sa harpe mectoit. 

Le sainct Esprit estoit sa Calliope... 


David is instrumental; he is God’s ‘musette’ and the Holy Spirit ‘ung 
bon joueur parfaict’ (v. 82). The effect of these divine songs is that 
his listeners are also ‘carried away when they hear them. Not only 
Saul is cured by it, but many times similar soothing effects have been 
achieved: 


135 N'a il souvent au doulx son de sa Lyre 
Bien appaisé de Dieu courroucé lire? 
N’en a il pas souvent de ces bas lieux 
Les escoutants ravy jusques aux cieulx? 
Et faict cesser de Saiil la manie, 

140 Pendant le temps, que duroit l’armonie? 


Therefore, all great classical poet-musicians would immediately recog- 
nise David as their superior in music surpassing Horace (v. 129) and 
even Homer (v. 116), in poetic style: 


Si Orpheus jadis l’eust entendue, 

La sienne il eust à quelcque arbre pendue: 
Si Arion l’eust ouy resonner, 

Plus de la sienne il n’eust voulu sonner: 


1 The same once more in vv. 79-80: “l'Esprit de Dieu, qui crie / dedans David, 
alors que David prie.” 
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145 Et si Phebus ung coup l’eust escoutée, 
La sienne il eust en cent pieces boutée, 
Au moins laissé le sonner pour l’ouyr, 
Affin d’apprendre, et de se resjouyr, 
En luy quictant son Laurier de bon cueur, 
150 Comme en escriptz, et en armes vainqueur. 


This kind of comparison was standard practice in the Christian tra- 
dition long before, during, and long after the sixteenth century. No 
contemporary or earlier authority would have denied that David was 
an inspired prophet and that his inspiration was of a supernatural kind 
and worked miracles.’ The mythological tone in which Marot for- 
mulated these ideas was generally accepted in the Christian tradition, 
ever since the Church embraced poetry and music as an instrument 
to enhance the power of prayer.” Therefore, it is not necessary to con- 
clude on the basis of the use of this imagery that Marot explicitly sided 
with the neo-Platonist circles in which these ideas were especially 
cherished. At this point and in those days, taking sides was not neces- 
sary.“ Marot’s almost exclusive neo-platonic tones, depicting David as 


2 Essential for Lefevre (David is a prophet and the Psalms are considered to belong 
to the prophetical books), but also commonplace for Bucer, who very often refers to 
David as ‘vates, a visionary. 

1 For this, see Clive, ‘Calvinist attitude to music’ (III). The laus musicae (poetry 
combined with music has a transforming power, regarding both nature and moral- 
ity) can be traced back to Greek antiquity. After the initial rejection of and wariness 
concerning music (because idolatrous and pagan) was overcome the laus musicae was 
integrated into the Christian tradition (here, the non-Christian authority of Plutarch, 
Quintilian, and Plato is almost always invoked). It was elaborated upon and combined 
with a laus Psalmorum (David’s Psalms as the summum of music-poetry). From the 
patristic era onwards the laus musicae can be found with all major Christian authors. 
Since this power of music can also be abused it is often combined with harangues 
against secular music (‘lascivious songs’ is the key expression). The tradition perse- 
vered unbroken, but—as already suggested in n. 4—the novelty of the Renaissance 
might well have been that from a figure of speech it was transformed into a real issue: 
music and poetry should be restored to their original splendour to unlatch their trans- 
forming powers. Perhaps relevant to our research: Lefèvre d’Etaples started his career 
as editor of secular Greek publications in Latin, and Ficinian neo-Platonism (with 
very mystical and occasionally cabbalistic aspects) pervades his theology. Last but not 
least: as long as the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite had not been exposed as 
‘pseudo-Dionysian’ this kind of (neo-platonic) philosophising had an almost apostolic 
legitimation. 

4 Jeanneret’s article about Marot as Psalm translator suffers from the fact that 
the author creates too simple an opposition between Calvin/Geneva and Marguerite/ 
Francis/Paris, mainly because he operates with a static conception of Calvin and his 
theology (called ‘Calvinism’), and does not seem to realise that Calvin in his theory of 
music is not only traditional, but also an exponent of Musical Humanism (which in 
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an Orpheus redivivus, commonplace as it was, were respected by the 
entire humanist movement, of which François I" so much liked to be 
a patron. This poem certainly will have been well received in Paris.” 


11.1.3 Theological components 


The prevalence of the mythical-musical imagery over the biblical- 
theological has caused a paucity of explicit theological content in this 
epistle. The biblical Psalms often praise God for his historic deeds 
(salvation history of Israel) but this fundamental exegetical reference 
is only mentioned in two lines, casually embedded in a much wider 
admiration of God the creator: 


95 Soit par l’effect des grands signes monstrés 
Aux siens estants par Pharaon oultrés: 
Soit par le grand, et merveilleux chef d'œuvre 
Du ciel vousté... 


The main background of the Psalms is God’s creation, and the knowl- 
edge conveyed by the Psalms is not so much salvific or historical as 
creational; The Psalms shed light on the perfection of the universe (in 
which ‘God is all and man is nothing’ wv. 92-3)'° and on God’s restor- 
ing and healing power, which he has bestowed to music in general and 
David's Psalms in particular: all elements theologically associated with 
the doctrine of common grace.” The healing power of music is con- 


musicis was reform-oriented). His assessment that Marot, while working with Calvin, 
rested “fidèle à l’atmosphère tout impregnée de néo-platonisme et d’évangélisme qu’il 
a respirée a la cour de France” (p. 632) might as such be correct, but should not be 
labelled “une image inattendue.” Marot might have been at home (at ease) in Paris/ 
Nérac (François I*/ Marguerite), but—at least in 1543—he still would not have felt a 
stranger in Geneva either. 

15 Ahmed Ehsan (Clément Marot: the mirror of the Prince (Charlottesville, 2005)) 
distinguishes three images of the King: the redemptive agent (Marot’s early work), 
defender of Humanism (around and after the Affaire des Placards), and the Good 
Shepherd (Psalms). 

1 Marguerite will certainly have enjoyed these lines, in which this idea, so pro- 
minent in her own spiritual poetry, is expressed: “Qui bien y lict, a congnoistre 
il apprend / Soy, et celluy, qui tout voyt, et comprend: / Et si oyrra sur la harpe chan- 
ter, / Que destre rien, rien ne se peult vanter: / Et qu’il est tout (en ses faicts, quant au 
reste) / Fort admirable, icy se manifeste...” (vv. 89-94). It is followed by a description 
of God’s manifestations in nature. 

In many theological concepts a distinction is made between God’s favour towards 
all his creatures, called “common grace,’ and God’s salvific favour towards the inner 
circle of the faithful or the elected, called “special grace.’ 
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ceived as inherent, and thus (theologically) as a manifestation of God’s 
common grace, available to all human beings. The fact that the Psalms 
contain prophecies of Christ is not mentioned at all, which is entirely 
in line with the way Marot conceived his translations. Even when he 
mentions the typological christological interpretation in an Argument 
the translation itself has remained a historical narrative. The one occa- 
sion that ‘special grace’ is referred to in this epistle is when David 
is explicitly identified as a prefiguration of Christ (“Christ y voyrrez 
(par David) figuré v. 83). Since christology has to do with salvation, 
‘figuré rhymes with ‘pour noz maulz enduré’ (v. 84). But even this 
explicit reference to salvation almost immediately evaporates, since 
Marot focuses on the idea of the similarity between David and Christ 
and elaborates on it in pictorial terms: 


Icy oyt on l'Esprit de Dieu, qui crie 

80 Dedans David, alors que David prie: 
Et faict de luy ne plus ne moins, que faict 
De sa musette ung bon joueur parfaict. 
Christ y voyrrez (par David) figuré, 
Et ce qu’il a pour noz maulx enduré: 

85 Voyre mieulx painct (mille ans ains sa venue) 
Qu’apres la chose escripte, et advenue, 
Ne le paindroyent (qui est cas bien estrange) 
Le tien Janet," ne le grand Michel Ange. 


Finally, the fact that the Psalms are prayers of a religious community 
(Israel, Church) only shimmers through in the end (‘prie’ only in v. 80; 
‘Temple’ in v. 153). Basically, the Psalms are treated as ‘chants’ sung 
by an individual poet-musician.” 

Our theological conclusion is that Marot—at least in this Epistle 
to the French king—does not feel the urge to complement, let alone 
correct, the mythical-musical image of David as an Orphic poet and 
the Psalms as Orphic hymns by focussing on the biblical David or by 
introducing biblical theological elements. In the mirror of the King 
(beginning of the Epistle), the biblical and historical David was visible, 


18 Jean Clouet (+ c. 1541), miniaturist and painter in the service of François I“, 
famous for his portraits. 

1% David’s activity is described with the following verbs: ‘dire/dicter’ (vv. 10, 68); 
‘chanter (vv. 10, 68 sur la harpe 91); ‘prie’ (v. 80); ‘escrire en beaulx lyricques vers’ 
(v. 133); ‘toucher la Lyre’ (vv. 134, 135). His work (‘Oeuvre’) is called: ‘vers’ (vv. 133, 
154, divins 59); ‘chansons’ (vv. 152; mesurées 59); ‘Pseaulmes’ (v. 163). 
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in the rest of the poem David is depicted as an Orphic bard.” A pre- 
ponderance of theologia naturalis and common grace in this Epistle is 
the logical consequence of this approach. However, this state of affairs 
should not tempt us to suggest a break between Marot and official 
theology, since the theological correctness of this kind of imagery was 
not contested in the sixteenth century. Theologising about God’s com- 
mon grace in creation was a familiar feature of Christian theology. 
Calvin also acknowledges the validity of this kind of reasoning in his 
preface to GE42/43, in his commentary on the Psalms (especially in 
the preface), and in his Institutio (3.20.30-34), although with different 
accents?! Moreover, this Epistle was not meant (nor read) as a theo- 
logical statement as such, but as what it was: a dedicatory Epistle, sent 
to a king who loved culture and liked to be portrayed as a Renaissance 
king, protector of the Arts. 


11.1.4 The finale: Hebraica Veritas 


Marot’s laudatio Psalmorum concludes by emphasizing the Hebrew 
character of the Psalms. Allusions to the Hebrew background of the 
Psalms had been scarce (‘peuples Hebraicques,’ v. 18; ‘le grand Proph- 
ete Hebrieu, v. 67), but in the last part of the Epistle it becomes a truly 
hermeneutical and theological statement, although carefully wrapped 
in a laudatio of King François I‘ and the Royal lecturers, i.e., embed- 
ded in the image of which the King himself was so fond, the defender 
of Humanism: 


Or sont en lair perdus les plaisants sons 
De ceste Lyre, et non pas ses chansons: 
Dieu a voulu (jusqu’icy) qu’en son Temple 
Par ses beaulx vers on le serve, et contemple. 
155 Bien il est vray (comme encore se voit) 
Que la rigueur du long temps les avoit 


* The concept of ecstatic prophecy (which in biblical imagery comes closest to the 
Orphic image) is a marginal phenomenon in the Bible and never applied to David (but 
once to Saul: ‘Is Saul among the prophets?’ 1 Sam 10,10-11). In the NT it reappears 
as charismatic glossolalia (e.g., 1 Cor. 14). 

4 In Calvin’s view it is not the inherent power of music that healed Saul’s mania, 
but God’s sovereign decision to use David and his music (commentary on 1 Sam. 16). 
In his interpretation of the Psalms general human aspects prevail over a christological 
interpretation, whereas the Psalter itself is conceived as a mirror of man, the Church, 
and—peculiar aspect—of Calvin’s personal life. See the next chapter. 
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Rendus obscurs, et durs d’intelligence. 
Mais tout ainsi, qu’avec diligence 
Sont esclaircis par bons esprits rusés 
160 Les escripteaulx des vielz fragments usés: 
Ainsi (6 Roy) par les divins esprits, 
Qui ont soubs toy Hebrieu langaige appris, 
Nous sont jectés les Pseaulmes en lumiere, 
Clairs, et au sens de la forme premiere: 
165 Dont apres eulx (si peu, que faire sçay) 
T’en ay traduict par maniere d’essay 
Trente sans plus, en ton noble langaige, 
Te suppliant les recevoir pour gaige 
Du residu, qui ja test consacré, 
170 Si les veoir touts il te venoit à gré. 


La mort n’y mord. 


This passage is informative, clear, and defiant. Marot suggests that 
his intention has been to revive the old sacred texts of the Psalms, 
of which the music has been lost, but whose texts thanks to God’s 
providence have survived, saved through the unbroken chain of 
prayer (‘jusqu’icy...en son Temple’). However, they have become 
like the ‘escripteaulx des vielz fragments usés’ and need a revivifica- 
tion. Thanks to the efforts of the King’s lecturers, they have now been 
explained (‘esclaircies’) and what has been obscured by the wearing 
of time (‘la rigueur de long temps’) has been restored to its original 
splendour. The gratitude to the King and the eminent lecturers (‘bons 
esprits rusés,’ ‘divins esprits”) is not only courtly flattery, but also a 
clever way to refer to the Hebraica Veritas (the poet protecting him- 
self against possible criticism). And last but not least, it simply sounds 
sincere. In 1541 Marot still appears to be convinced, or at least not 
to have lost hope yet, that advocating the ‘Hebrew Truth,’ translating 
the Bible into the vernacular, propagating a humanist aesthetics, being 
loyal to King and Church, could still all be combined. He will certainly 
have been aware of the many forces who worked against this. Marot’s 
personal and proud motto printed below this Epistle makes clear he 
was not ready to bow his head yet. 


11.2 Interim: Royal privilege and theological Index 


In the years following the publication of this collection of Psalm para- 
phrases, the situation in France changed dramatically and not for the 
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good. Even with the official privilege printed on the first page, Marot’s 
translation of the Psalms was discredited by the Parisian theologians. 
It figures in several editions on the list of censured books drawn up by 
the Faculty of Theology of Paris in 1542/43. Of the 65 books men- 
tioned, six are connected to Marot; all are related to his Psalm transla- 
tions (not all can be identified with certainty). The codes refer to the 
list as published by Higman:” 


A2 Trente Pseaumes de David translatés par Clement Marot.” 

- A8 Psalmes de Daniel [sic], commentés par Clement Marot.” 

A9 Un Sermon du bon et mauvais Pasteur, du même Marot.” 

- A11 Psalmes de David mis en rimes par Clement Marot et autres de 
nouveau traduits en chant, ainsi qu’il dit le plus modeste qu’il a 
été possible.” 


2 Higman, Censorship and the Sorbonne, pp. 107-16 (List A). Also in Du Plessis 
D’Argentré, Collectio judiciorum, I1,1,134 (“Catalogus Librorum visitatorum et quali- 
ficatorum...”). Suggestions concerning the identification of Marot’s Psalters can also 
be found in Mayer, La religion, p. 45; id, Clement Marot pp. 492-3 and Pidoux II, 
pp. 13-4. According to J.K. Farge this ‘Index’ contains a list of books censured in 
the period between 23 April 1542-2 March 1543, correcting the view of D’Argentré, 
who maintained that the period started with Christmas 1542 (Farge, Orthodoxy and 
Reform, p. 216). Without ratification of the Parlement of Paris this censorship could 
not have been implemented. The list was never printed, and hence its impact should 
not be overestimated. If known at all, it was probably ignored by book printers and 
in the case of Marot’s Psalms overruled by a royal privilege (Roffet succeeded in 
obtaining this privilege, dated 31 October 1543, to print PA43). In 1544 the Faculty 
rearranged the list, expanded it with books published before 1542 (1520 onward), 
and added 41 new titles, but even then: “Since the Faculty had no juridical power to 
enforce its censorship, the 1544 catalogue was largely ignored. Thus, the inquisitor, 
Doctor Matthieu Ory, encouraged the Parlement de Paris to back up the catalogue 
with its jurisdiction and police power.” (ibid.) The list only appeared in print in 1545, 
authorised by the Parlement and endorsed by the King’s edict of 23 June 1545. They 
were published together with the Faculty’s Articles of Faith 1543, which were ridiculed 
by Calvin in his Articuli a facultate sacrae Theologiae. cum antidoto (CO 7, 5-44). On 
the first list Calvin was represented with seven entries. Perhaps telling: n° 1 is Calvin’s 
commentary on Romans, n° 2 Marot’s Trente Pseaulmes (PA41). In the official list of 
1545, Calvin’s publications have been grouped and placed at the front; Marot’s Psal- 
ters appear mainly at the end. 

3 PAL. 

# A suggestion to explain this odd title was made by Mayer: Dolet’s edition of 
Olivétan’s prose rendering of the Psalms (with Arguments) was called Psalmes du 
royal Prophete David (Lyon, Dolet, 1542); or perhaps this entry refers to AN41, 
ANAlbis (or Dolet’s reprint of it). 

23 This poem appears in AN4Ibis and in Dolet’s 1542 reprint. It is attributed to 
Marot, but probably by one of his friends: Almanque Papillon. See p. 82, n. 75. 

% Perhaps AN41 (then probably AN41bis, because the last phrase resembles v. 165 
of the dedicatory epistle, which is only present in this edition). 
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- A22 La coutume des Prieres et chant Ecclesiastiques, avec la manière 
d’administrer les sacremens et consacrer le mariage selon la 
coutume de leglise.”’ 


Official, unofficial, and ecclesiastical editions have been thrown 
together and especially the augmented edition of the Psalmes de David 
(Antwerp, Antoine des Gois, 1541 (AN41bis); reprint Lyon, Dolet, 
1542) must have hurt the censors, since it contained the challenging 
Sermon du bon et mauvais Pasteur (also censored separately), which 
was explicitly ascribed to Marot. Things will not have improved for 
Marot because his Psalms were used by (i.e., associated with) the 
French speaking religious communities outside France. The presence 
of two of these liturgical service books on the list is telling.” Late in 
1542 Marot left France and took up his abode in Geneva, where his 
Psalms were sung, Calvin welcomed him and Malingre urged him to 
do what he had announced in the last phrase of his dedicatory epistle: 
translate the rest of the Psalter as well. Marot must not have tarried 
in doing this, because in March 1543 he sent another twenty Psalms 
to the King, accompanied by the defiant epigram in which he sug- 
gests that the King has encouraged, almost commanded him to finish 
the work (‘Puis que [vous] voulez que je poursuyve’ and ‘me tiens 
pour dispensé’), and so will be pleased by the collection.” Hiding not 
only behind the royal authorisation of the first Trente Pseaulmes, but 
also behind a (real or supposed) royal spurring-on to continue his job, 
Marot felt free to ignore the condemnation of the Faculty of Theology 
of Paris. Either he had given up all hope to return at all, or he had 
information that—even when versifying Psalms in Geneva—he was 
still in favour at the Parisian court. The last possibility should not yet 
be dismissed as utopian, since the Parlement had not endorsed the 
censure of the Faculty of Theology; and indeed Roffet succeeded in 
publishing the Trente Pseaulmes and the Vingt Pseaulmes, with a royal 
privilege for both, in 1543. 


7 GEA2. 

2 Besides GE42 its predecessor was also censored (Higman, Censorship A 10): Far- 
els Ordre et maniere qu’on tient en administrant les sainctz sacremens ([Geneva], Jean 
Michel, 1538) GLN-1321. 

# Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 161; notes p. 299. ‘Se tenir pour dispensé means 
‘to feel authorised to continue.’ Defaux provides a survey of the possible interpreta- 
tions and implications of this huitain. 
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11.3 Dedicatory epistle to the Cinquante Pseaumes 


With the order of the Psalms unchanged and the two poems men- 
tioned above in their original places (introducing the Trente Pseaulmes 
and the Vingt Pseaulmes, respectively), the title of the anonymous 
edition, GE43, combines them on the title page for the first time to 
Cinquante Pseaumes. À new introductory poem, dated 1 August 1543, 
now precedes the entire collection of Psalm paraphrases (includ- 
ing the extras). It not only is a new poem but also introduces a new 
addressee, les Dames de France, the Ladies of the French royal court.” 
It is announced separately on the title page, just below the Cinquante 
Pseaumes.*' This poem is quite different from the dedicatory poem of 
the Trente Pseaulmes, both in tone and content. The 62 lines set out 
one line of thought with vigour, concerning a theme almost absent 
in the dedicatory epistle to the Trente Pseaulmes: the ‘two conflicting 
loves’ and their deities: Cupid and God, with their corresponding wor- 
ship and liturgical songs: chansons and Psalms.” The elaboration of 
this theme by Marot is very interesting, since he has excelled in both 
genres. The appearance of this theme in the context of a Psalm publi- 
cation is quite surprising, although the theme as such (‘Ferme Amour’ 
vs. ‘Folle amour’) was a much discussed (and very complex) subject in 
late medieval and early Renaissance poetry; at the time it was even the 
topic of the day, since all of Paris was held in thrall by what is often 
referred to as the Querelle des Amyes. Michel Jeanneret suggests that 
this poem is Marot’s contribution to this quarrel, in which many of 
his colleagues took part.” This is a very plausible suggestion, especially 


2 Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, pp. 93-4; notes, pp. 223-5. Since the Epistle is only 
found in GE43, not in PA43, Mayer admits only the high probability of its authenticity 
(Mayer, vol. 6 [Les Traductions], pp. 49-50). 

3! Below the title (Cinquante Pseaumes) on the front page, this poem is announced 
as “Item une Epistre par luy nagueres envoyée aux Dames de France.” The poem 
(62 lines) is printed in a smaller font size than the dedicatory poem of the Trente 
Pseaulmes, which it precedes; it now fits on two pages (r° and v°), whereas with the 
normal font size (27 lines per page) it would have occupied three. 

» The theme is not entirely absent from the dedicatory epistle of the Trente Pseaul- 
mes, in which God is once referred to as ‘Amant’ (v. 61) in GE43 intensified to ‘doux 
Amant.’ 

3 Jeanneret, ‘Marot, traducteur des psaumes, pp. 637-9. The outline and the differ- 
ent positions taken in this debate, as sketched by Jeanneret, circle around the question 
whether the Dames de France are capable of true love, i.e., unselfish love (Agape), or 
are by nature confined to a lower level of love, i.e., concupiscence, interested (selfish) 
love (Eros). The dispute itself dates back to the medieval Querelle de la rose in which 
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as form, language (semantic field and linguistic choices), content, and 
addressee fit in almost seamlessly. The Dames de France were the fic- 
tional writers, object and addressee of many of the poems in this dis- 
pute, which was about the tension between the ‘two loves,’ articulated 
against the background of courtly life. 


11.3.1 Quarrel or Colloquium: The dispute about women and love 
in Paris 


Analysing Marot’s poem against the background of the Querelle des 
Amies, Jeanneret confines himself to a very general typification but 
underlines that the quarrel was not only about sexual morals at court, 
but also had philosophical implications, because the issue at stake was 
the question whether women are capable of true and steadfast love. It 
has long been a received opinion—and Jeanneret does not question 
this—that La Borderie’s poem, in which an ‘Amie de Court’ speaks 
out frankly on the subject, is considered to have provoked a scandal 
in Paris, causing the ‘Contre-Amie’ and other ‘Amies’ to take the floor. 
Defaux is also convinced of the link between Marot’s epistle and this 
dispute, but suggests that more was at stake: the Querelle between the 
‘Amies’ is—in his opinion—a staging of a much deeper issue: the dis- 
pute about the nature of love itself, or better: of the different kinds or 
levels of love, and whether (and how) they are interconnected.* By 


Christine de Pisan (c. 1364-c. 1430) protested against the portrayal of women in the 
Roman de la Rose (begun by Guillaume de Lorris around 1230, edited 50 years later 
by Jean de Meung). During Marot’s lifetime a new edition of the Roman de la Rose 
appeared which has been often ascribed to Marot but is probably not his work. 

# “Je suis convaincu que des recherches plus approfondies sur cette querelle de 
‘Ferme Amour —et, parallèlement, sur le refus de ‘folle Amour —conduiraient à une 
réévaluation radicale de ce que nous appelons encore aujourd’hui, à tort, ‘la querelle 
des Amyes’.” (Defaux II, p. 936). According to Defaux the theme of the two loves 
(in several forms and transpositions, from mythological to theological) also offers a 
crucial key to understand a central Anliegen of Marot’s entire poetic production. One 
of his first poems. Le temple de Cupido (1515), already articulated the theme. It is also 
the central theme of Les Fleurs de Poesie Francoyse (1534), in which Clément Marot, 
Marguerite de Navarre, François I‘, Mellin de Saint-Gelais, Claude Chappuys, Vic- 
tor Brodeau, and Cardinal Francois de Tournon (all writing under pseudonyms) join 
forces to celebrate ‘honneste amour’ (see Defaux’s introduction to his edition of Les 
Fleurs de Poesie Françoyse. Hécatomphile (1534) (Paris, 2002)). The main theologi- 
cal counterpart can be found in the Augustinian distinction of the ‘two loves’ in De 
Civitate Dei, on which the (allegiance to the) two civitates is based; the philosophical 
background is neo-platonic thought. In 1545 Marguerite ordered a French translation 
of M. Ficino, In convivium Platonis, De Amore, Commentarium (first edition 1469), in 
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evoking several ‘Amies’ a kind of theatre of loves many manifesta- 
tions (and disguises)’ was created, and the participants in the debate 
could value the different forms of love and discuss their rapproche- 
ment—no Querelle des Amies (between/about women and love), but a 
Querelle des Amours (about what love truly, essentially is). A nuanced 
reading, with an open eye for contemporary literary habits and the 
fact that almost all poets involved belonged to the Parisian court (and 
often published their poems together), indeed suggests that the Que- 
relle was not a row as much as a collegial exercise of court poets on a 
relevant topic in their circle: a Colloquium on the different forms and 
levels of love and the corresponding courtly manners.” Characteristic 
of the poems in this dispute is that they are often written from the per- 
spective of a woman and addressed to the Ladies at the French court; 
the moral lessons are formulated using allegorisations and mythologi- 
cal metaphors (familiar since the Roman de la Rose and Jean Lemaire 
de Belges).* 


which not only the ideas of Plato (Socrates and his interlocutors) are explained, but 
also Ficino’s own ideas on the subject. Imitating the original setting (Convivium), nine 
guests are commenting on the text of Plato’s Symposium. Commenting on Marot’s 
Epistre à son amy en abhorrant folle amour (1541/43; Defaux II, pp. 932-7), Defaux 
draws up a list of classical, biblical, medieval, and Renaissance sources for this mat- 
ter. In two articles he has also gathered the material: G. Defaux, ‘Les deux amours 
de Clément Marot, Rivista di Letterature moderne e comparate 46 (1993), 1-30; id., 
‘Marot et “Ferme Amour”: Essai de mise au point, in Anteros: Actes du Colloque de 
Madison (Wisconsin), mars 1994, ed. U. Langer and J. Miernowski (Orléans, 1994), 

. 137-67. 

a Bertrand de La Borderie, L’Amie de Court (1542), ed. Danielle Trudeau (Paris, 
1997). Trudeau suggests reading the poems as an ‘ensemble,’ a kind of early mod- 
ern recreation of the ‘Judgment of Paris.’ In a review of this edition Mary McKinley 
wrote: “Following the text, Trudeau offers an excellent essay on the reception and 
interpretation of L’Amie de court. She identifies F. Gohin’s 1909 edition of Héroet’s 
Oeuvres poétiques as a major cause of the misconceptions and confusions in twentieth- 
century readings of La Borderie’s work. She refutes Gohin’s argument that L’Amie de 
court created a scandal, to which Héroet responded with La Parfaicte Amye.” (Mary 
B. McKinley in Sixteenth Century Journal 30 (1999), 527). 

3% The debate as such should be situated within the context of the initiative to refine 
French court life and etiquette, looking to Italy for inspiration. Together with the 
philosophical and theological neo-Platonism, the humanist ideal of courtly life was 
imported and propagated. Italian manuals sketching the desired conduct of courtiers 
were translated and popularised during the reign of François I“, Castiglione’s Il Libro 
del Cortegiano (Venice, 1528) being the most well-known. About the Italianisation 
of the French court, see R.J. Knecht, François premier, un prince de la Renaissance, 
pp. 130-1. The King’s adoration of Petrarca is well-known (cf. the discovery of the 
tomb of Laura and its celebration by all court poets, the popularisation of the sonnet, 
organisation of competitions on Petrarcan lines etc.); see also Defaux II, pp. 1193-4. 
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The difference of opinion between most participants being only 
relative, the underlying discours that binds them becomes the most 
important message: the neo-platonic vision on the different forms, 
manifestations, and levels of Love. Since the Amie evolves from a 
voluptuous pleasure in love (Borderie’s Amie de Court) to a more ele- 
vated metaphysical experience of love (Heroét’s Parfaicte Amye), it is 
tempting to follow Danielle Trudeau’s suggestion that the poets form 
a literary ensemble with a common goal: the implementation of the 
neo-platonic doctrine of love in the minds of the Dames de France. 
Against this background, the doubletalk about erotic love finds it natu- 
ral place. In (neo-)platonic philosophy Eros is what one starts from 
when one wants to discuss the concept of ‘Love.’ As long as one stays 
at the level of physical love, the adagium: corruptio optimi pessima 
prevails, but if one transcends this level Eros becomes the dynamics 
of longing itself, which looks for the highest fulfilment of life, which 
is celestial. However, if ‘Eros’ attaches itself too much to the lower 
objects (material and physical), that kind of love becomes an obstacle 
for that noble quest.*” 

Applied (as a background or context) to Marot’s introductory poem 
of the Cinquante Pseaumes, this poem acquires a natural relevance 
and resonance. The addressee is not illogical anymore, nor is the basic 
metaphor (the Psalms as paramount love songs) gratuitous or frivo- 
lous: the main thread (the ‘two loves’) is of topical interest, and the 
invitation to the Dames de France to put aside erotic love songs (‘chan- 
sons mondaines’) and start to sing the divine love songs, the Psalms fit 
seamlessly into the Querelle/Colloquium: 


55 Commencez, Dames, commencez, 
Le siecle doré avancez, 
En chantant d’ung cueur debonnaire 
Dedans ce sainct Cancionnaire: 
Affin que du monde s’en volle 

60 Ce Dieu inconstant d’amour folle, 
Place faisant à l’amyable 
Vray Dieu d’amour, non variable. 


%7 This dual outlook is very similar to the way music was viewed, i.e., as an excep- 
tional powerful force, which hence has to be moderated (assigned to the proper 
‘modus’) to prevent disaster (Plato: Republic III, 3, where the musical modes are dis- 
cussed from an educational and moral perspective). The theme of music and its effects 
on man was also part of the knowledge an ideal courtier should have, according to 
Castiglione’s I] cortegiano, which reflects the traditional laus musicae including a very 
complete description of its ‘effetti’ (book 1,47). 
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It seems clear that Marot—at least in this poem—while living in Geneva 
was oriented on Paris, since the natural habitat of this poem is not the 
Church (which once more is not even mentioned), but the royal court: 
the Psalms are defined as love songs par excellence and not as liturgical 
prayers. The religious content of this poem has no links with Calvin’s 
liturgical experiments but has everything to do with the Colloquium 
des Amours, to which this might well be Marot’s contribution. One 
should not be detracted by topical material, such as the reference to 
the ‘Golden Age’ or the evocation of ordinary people singing Psalms 
to soften the daily routine at work and at home. It dates back as far 
as Christianity itself. If it deserves our attention it is not because of 
the attractive wording of this topos, but because of the peculiar twist, 
the small sting in the tail: It should hurt the pride of the Dames de 
France that ordinary people enter the Kingdom of Heaven before the 
Dames de Court.” Yet, what is more is that this small flirtation with 
evangelicalism is preceded by images derived from a bucolic pastorale: 
Paradise, Arcadia, and the Aurea Aetas are fused. Marot continues to 
mix cultures and languages à (sa) volonté: 


O bien heureux, qui veoir pourra 
Fleurir le temps, que l’on oyrra 
Le Laboureur à sa charrue, 

Le Charretier parmy la rue, 


3 Although often quoted, this passage is perhaps the least original of the entire 
poem. The combination of classical bucolic elements with daydreaming of christianis- 
ing life by means of the singing of Psalms is a commonplace dating back to the first 
centuries of Christianity. Clive, “Calvinist attitude to music’ (III), 86-92, discusses the 
entire matter and suggests as most ancient source a passage in a letter from Jerome in 
which he (or rather Paula and Eustochius, since this letter is pseude-Jerome) depicts 
the region of Bethlehem as a kind of Christian Arcadia: “In Christi vero, ut supra 
diximus, villula tota rusticitas et extra Psalmos silentium est. Quocumque te verteris, 
arator stivam tenens alleluia decantat, sudans messor Psalmis se avocat et curva 
adtondens vitem falce vinitor aliquid Daviticum canit. Haec sunt in hac provincia 
carmina, haec, ut vulgo dicitur, amatoriae cantiones, hic pastorum sibilus, haec arma 
culturae.” (Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 22 (Hieronymus, Epistolae..., nr. 46, Paulae 
et Eustochii ad Marcellam), p. 491). A secondary source might be Chrysostomus, who 
in his commentary on Psalm 41[42], evokes the natural comforting, soothing and 
evocative power of singing in all kinds of circumstances. 

# The hidden biblical reference is to the Evangelical vision of the Kingdom: “And 
they shall come from the east, and from the west, and from the north, and from the 
south, and shall sit down in the Kingdom of God. And, behold there are last which 
shall be first, and there are first which shall be last.” (Lk. 13,29-30) This warning is 
exemplified in the parable of the Great Dinner, where the official guests all send their 
excuses and the lord of the house calls upon ordinary people to come in “...that my 
house may be filled. For I say unto you, that none of those men which were bidden 
shall taste of my supper.” (Lk. 14,24). 
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45 Et l’Artisan en sa boutique, 
Avecques ung Psalme, ou Cantique, 
En son labeur se soulager: 
Heureux, qui oyrra le Berger, 
Et la Bergiere, au boys estants, 

50 Faire que rochiers, et estangs, 
Apres eulx chantent la haulteur 
Du sainct Nom de leur Createur. 
Souffrirez vous qu’à joye telle, 
Plustost que vous, Dieu les appelle? 


11.3.2 Marot on the ‘two manifestations of love’ 


Marot’s contribution to the Colloquium about Ladies and ‘Love’ is 
based on the idea of replacing the mundane love songs with his Psalm 
paraphrases. To be able to weigh the seriousness of this suggestion we 
have to get a clear picture of how Marot viewed the tension between 
the different manifestations of love. They are opposed in quite a fun- 
damental way: the service of the ‘little god of love’ (Eros/Cupid) is 
severely criticised by Marot (it robs the true God of his honour). The 
opening lines set the tone (vv. 1-4): 


Quand viendra le siecle doré, 

Qu’on verra Dieu seul adoré, 

Loué, chanté, comme il l’ordonne, 
Sans qu'ailleurs sa gloyre l’on donne? 


Subsequently, a negative typification of the first kind of love is system- 
atically contrasted with a positive typification of the second: vis à vis 
‘chansons mondaines, ou salles” (v. 12) the Psalms are placed as songs 
that can be sung ‘sans offense’ (v. 14). Instead of causing ‘cueurs tour- 
mentez’ (v. 30) the Psalms will fill the hearts of the ladies with ‘plaisir 
solacieux, / Que sentent les Anges aux cieulx’ (vv. 33-4). The conclud- 
ing lines (quoted above, vv. 59-62) finally suggest that a choice has to 
be made between the ‘dieu inconstant damour folle’ and Tamyable 
vray Dieu d’amour, non variable.’ Only when the first has been chased 
away, clearing the way (‘place faisant’) for the second, the Golden Age 
can commence (thus neatly closing the circle of the poem). The one has 
to go for the other to come. This line of thinking is very similar to the 
neo-platonic philosophy on love, in which the gradual development 


2 The name is not mentioned, but the phrase is clear: ‘ce petit dieu, a qui les painc- 
tres font des aesles’ (vv. 6-7). 
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of the erotic impulse (first directed towards physical objects, finally to 
the metaphysical) is described, a vision that has become fundamental 
to classic Christian theology (Augustine), and without which Ficino’s 
aesthetic world view is wholly unthinkable. What is important is that 
all stages or levels are legitimate as long as they are transcended in due 
time. Platonic love (a term stamped by Ficino) is the passionate quest 
of people who love each other not to be stuck on a lower level, but to 
reach the highest level of love: the beatific vision of God, who is the 
Ultimate Good, the Absolute Truth, and Sheer Beauty.” In this line 
of thought, the impulse of love has to make man pass through ever- 
higher levels. The negative appreciation of lower stages is implied in 
the use of different stages. 

This basic view holds the different manifestations of love together 
and relativises their opposition. A strong indication of the presence 
of this view in the dedicatory poem is the way Marot preserves the 
linguistic identity on all levels. The first kind of love is always called 
‘love, even when it is wrongly directed. It is never equated with or 
replaced by expressions that are more negative, such as ‘lust’ or ‘con- 
cupiscence.’ The opposite is also true: the new love is never named 
‘charity,’ which would have made it much easier to separate it from 
ordinary love (‘Eros’). The qualifications Marot uses are of an adjecti- 
val, not of a substantive nature; accidental, not essential. Strong depre- 
ciations of secular love songs as lascivious, pernicious, or diabolic 
songs (i.e., almost touching the essence) cannot be found. The most 
he does is labelling them ‘mundane chansons,’ even filthy ones, but 
still love songs. Only because they are directed towards the temporal 
goods love causes pain instead of bliss, ‘cueurs tourmentez’ (v. 30) 
instead of a soul filled with ‘plaisir solacieux’ (v. 33). However, when 
the direction is corrected to the proper goods (higher level) the affect 
will certainly follow. All things considered, the most severe word used 
in this connection is ‘mauvais.’ This adjective is used to refer to the fact 
that the Ladies at court make their Chambres resound with mundane 
chansons because they are ‘soubz mauvais exemple’ (v. 10). The entire 


4 Summarising the implication of the orations about Love in Ficino’s De Amore, 
Anthony Levi writes: “They add up to nothing less than the rehabilitation of elevated 
forms of human experience, like love, founded in an emotional union between human 
beings which is not exclusive of physical relationships, as the first step in a continu- 
ous experience which can and should culminate in the ecstatic and beatifying love of 
God.” (Anthony Levi, ‘Ficino, Augustine and the Pagan,’ in Marsilio Ficino, p. 109). 
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message Marot wants to convey to his colleagues and beloved Ladies 
at the court can be summarised as follows: Change the example and all 
things will change for the good. Change the direction of your longing 
and your life will be elevated. Therefore, the Psalms are proposed as 
the better examples to follow, sharing their subject with the mundane 
chansons, but and this ‘but’ is crucial on a higher level: 


15 Et sachant, que point ne vous plaisent 
Chansons, qui de l’amour se taisent: 
Celles qu’icy presenter j'ose 
Ne parlent, certes, d’aultre chose: 

Ce n'est qu'amour, Amour luymesme, 

20 Par sa sapience supresme, 

Les composa, et l’homme vain 
N’en a esté que l’escrivain. 


Elegantly and subtly introduced, to accommodate his audience, Marot 
has characterised the Psalm poems as ‘love songs.’ He explicitly states 
that he has not changed the subject (it is still ‘Amour’), but only raised 
the level: “Amour luymesme.’ The typification of the Psalms as love 
songs is not made en passant, but might well have been Marot’s Leit- 
motiv. We see it re-appearing when he refers to his own Psalm para- 
phrases in secular wording. They are ‘sainctes chansonettes’ (v. 40) to 
be played on the ‘espinettes, culminating in the daring comparison of 
David’s Psalter with Petrarca’s Canzoniere 


55 Commencez, Dames, commencez, 
Le siecle doré avancez, 
En chantant d’ung cueur debonnaire 
Dedans ce sainct Cancionnaire: 
Affin que du monde s’en volle 

60 Ce Dieu inconstant d’amour folle, 
Place faisant à l’amyable 
Vray Dieu d’amour, non variable. 


This very close linguistic link between the love songs (dedicated to 
and inspired by the deceitful God of love, Cupid) and the Love songs 
(dedicated to and inspired by the true God of steadfast love) makes 
clear that Marot’s stance in the debate on the ‘two loves’ is indeed 
that one should proceed from the lower to the higher, and from there 
to the Highest, sharing the perspective of his colleagues in Paris. The 
reference to Petrarca at the end, suggesting his own Psalter as the 
better Canzoniere, is more than a poetic trouvaille—it summarises 
Marot’s position in the Querelle des Amours. Concluding, we can say 
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that Marot fully adopts the neo-platonic stand, and is not afraid of 
introducing a religious component into the Paris debate. This makes 
his contribution unique, challenging his neo-platonic friends not to 
forget this moral and even religious aspect of love, which is also fun- 
damental for Ficino.” 

Marot’s view on the capability of women to attain this kind of love 
(which was doubted by some participants in the Querelle) is also clear. 
He uses the image of the human (in this case: the female) body, being 
the sacred “Temple of the Holy Spirit,” to stress what is at stake, and 
in expressing his belief in the human capacity for perfection he also 
includes women. The Holy Spirit resides also in them: 


35 Car son Esprit vous fera grace 
De venir prendre en voz cueurs place, 
Et les convertir, et muer, 
Faisant voz levres remuer, 
Et vos doigtz, sur les Espinettes, 
40 Pour dire sainctes Chansonnettes. 


Not only Marot’s positive outlook on the female sex is important in 
this quote, but also the intertext with one particular Psalm paraphrase. 
The same rhyme: ‘sainctes chansonettes / Espinettes’ we encountered 
in Marot’s rendition of Psalm 33, the only Psalm paraphrase in which 
we found an intentional anachronism. The significance might well 
be that he wanted to convey this message to his Parisian readers, the 
Dames de France: 


Resveillez vous chascun fidele, 
Menez en Dieu joye orendroit, 
Louange est tresseante, et belle 
En la bouche de Phomme droit: 

Sur la doulce harpe 
Pendue en escharpe 
Le Seigneur louez, 


2 Jeanneret, ‘Marot, traducteur des psaumes, reaches the same conclusion: “Voila 
qui mène au-delà de la Querelle des Amies, où les problèmes de morale et de philoso- 
phie ont écarté le débat religieux.” (p. 641). Ficino was thoroughly religious and aimed 
at a full integration of all arts, sciences, philosophies in an all-encompassing Christian 
metaphysics, which to him was essentially neo-platonic. 

# “O vous Dames, et Damoyselles, / Que Dieu feit pour estre son Temple...” 
(vv. 8-9); see 1 Cor. 6,19. 

4 Psalm 33, vv. 1-3. Compare this with Calvin, and note the linguistic concordance 
when Calvin describes the need of mankind for “chansons non seulement honnestes, 
mais aussi sainctes.” The Psalms are the only songs meeting this criterion. 
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De Luz, d’Espinettes, 
Sainctes chansonnettes 
A son Nom jouez. 

Chantez de luy par melodie, 
Nouveau vers, nouvelle chanson, 
Et que bien on la Psalmodie, 

A haulte voix, et plaisant son. 


Finally, in speaking depreciatively about worldly love songs Marot 
seems to reject his own poems, since he has written many of those 
songs as well, and not the least popular ones. To account for this shift 
it is not necessary to invoke (lasting or temporary) influence of Cal- 
vin, or a total conversion, as is often done.“ Within the neo-platonic 
framework they have their ‘proper’ place. Just as physical love is not 
rejected as such but considered to be at a lower (preliminary) level 
than spiritual love, so the worldly love songs have their time and place, 
i.e., they are legitimate, but should be abandoned when better love 
songs are available. Another element that mitigates Marot’s rejection 
is that his disqualification of the worldly love songs is clear, but mild 
in wording, especially if we compare it with the language Church lead- 
ers used to scorn worldly love songs (see next chapter). Furthermore, 
Marot had indeed abandoned writing chansons: the largest part of 
the chansons belong to his adolescence, i.e., the period before 1532, 
and many of the chansons which he added in 1538 also date back to 
that period; finally, one should not underestimate the moral level of 
Marot’s erotic poetry. There are vulgar epigrams (but what is vulgarity 
in the early sixteenth century?); there is his famous erotic poem ‘blason 
du beau tetin’ (which however concludes with praise of marital love: 
“Tetin qui nuict et jour criez, / Mariez moy tost, mariez...”);*° and 


3 Hasper, Calvijns beginsel voor de zang in de eredienst, vol. 1, p. 503, “...hierin 
straalt toch meer de geest van Calvijn en Augustinus dan die van Marot.” Still with 
Defaux traces of this image can be found: “Sans doute l’influence de Calvin et Genève 
se font-elles ici sentir. Car, le reste de sa vie durant, Marot a bel et bien servi deux 
maitres.” (Cinquante pseaumes, p. 224). 

4% Defaux II, pp. 241-2. In the aftermath of the ‘competition of blasons Marot 
wrote an epistle to start a second round, but at the same time warning against vul- 
garisation: Epistre a ceulx, qui apres le blason du Tetin en firent dautres (Defaux I, 
pp. 337-40/738-41). He explicitly banned filthy language: “Arriere motz, qui son- 
nent sallement, / Parlons aussi des membres seulement, / Que l’on peult veoir sans 
honte descouvers / Et des honteux ne soillons point noz vers:” (vv. 77-80, Defaux I, 
p. 339). In his notes Defaux suggests that this appeal should perhaps be taken ironically, 
referring to scabrous poems by Eustorg de Beaulieu and Claude Chappuys. Marot’s 
own contre-blason ‘du laid tetin’ is rude, but remains within the boundaries set by 
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many of his chansons deal with the two loves (on the human level), 
both in the complaint about the deceitful character of the first love and 
in the praise of (or longing for) a more true love, often called “ferme 
amour.” 


11.4 Conclusion 


Marot’s own remarks on his Psalm paraphrases in these two dedicatory 
poems reveal that he translated these texts primarily for the Parisian 
court, in which they will indeed have been welcomed, since they both 
answer the humanist call to return to the sources (made available by 
means of a translator, who also was highly esteemed: translation was 
considered a form of nova creatio) and the longing for spiritual texts 
to pray, recite, or set to music. Although quite different in orientation 
and morality, both poems share a neo-platonic outlook. This world- 
view is the backbone of both texts and might have been of impor- 
tance for the author himself, especially because of the way in which 
poetry and music is valued. We also note that both dedicatory poems 
nowhere reflect the liturgical use that was made of these poems by Cal- 
vin. Before drawing conclusions based on this assessment we should, 
however, realise that the edition containing these poems (GE43) is the 
export edition of the Cinquante Pseaumes, from which references to 
Geneva might well haver been filtered out in advance: this edition of 
these poems, headed with this dedicatory epistle, was not meant for 
Geneva but for Paris, and thus reflects Parisian preoccupations and 
topics. To settle the Paris-Geneva contest we have to turn to that 


himself. For the ‘Concours’ (won by Maurice Scève with a blason celebrating the female 
eyebrow), see Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 301-10. A curious detail about the first bla- 
son is that in the first-known edition (1536, Hecatomphile) four verses are missing 
(vv. 27-30), among which the two cited above (vv. 27-8), See Defaux II, p. 1037. On 
the other hand: in Pierre Attaingnant, Second livre contenant XXV chansons.. (Paris, 
April 1536; RISM 1536°), an edition with music of Clément Janequin, these two lines 
are present and only the vv. 29-30 are missing, a peculiarity not mentioned by Defaux, 
who in his critical edition ignored the fact that many of Marot’s chansons were first, 
i.e. from 1528 onwards, printed in Attaingnant’s collections of chansons (often with 
differing texts and sometimes with additional stanzas) before they were integrated into 
L’Adolescence. For this, see Annie Coeurdevey, Bibliographie des œuvres poétiques de 
Clément Marot mises en musique dans les recueils profanes du XVT siècle (Paris, 1997). 
The ‘blason’ is catalogued as n° 37 on pp. 57-8. 

# One of the reasons why some of them so easily could be transformed in chansons 
spirituelles. 
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other edition (GE43m) for liturgical use, the official Geneva edition, 
discussed and approved by the City Council in its meeting of 9 June 
1543. This edition did not contain a prefatory poem by Marot but a 
preface by Jean Calvin, to which we will turn in a separate chapter 
(Chapter 13, a comparison of Marot and Calvin), after first making an 
overall assessment, a kind of round-up, of Marot’s Psalm translation 
project (Chapter 12). 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


WHAT THE PSALM PARAPHRASES TELL US ABOUT MAROT 


Having investigated the Psalm paraphrases from various angles, we 
will now try to assess the results by first highlighting the main char- 
acteristics of Marot’s project, then focus on the question what might 
have moved him to start it (assessing the status quaestionis we formu- 
lated in the introductory chapter), trying to make explicit what was 
implicit until now concerning several theological aspects of Marot’s 
Psalm translations. 


12.1 Characteristics of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases 


The first thing we notice is that Marot took his job as a translator 
of the biblical Psalms seriously. This can be noticed in both substan- 
tive and formal aspects. The main indicator of his intrinsic interest 
is his persistency in trying to deliver a translation with a more or 
less coherent narrative, be it on the historical or on the psychologi- 
cal level. This incentive appears not to have been theological as such, 
but literary (interpretational or hermeneutical). To achieve his goal 
Marot not only resorted to translations or paraphrases by others, but 
must have consulted—at least when the Psalm itself was not easy to 
comprehend—the expositions on the Psalms in Bucer’s commentary 
(our argument: we noted peculiar translations which made sense 
only when related to information deep down in the familiaris expla- 
natio of Bucer, an almost conclusive example being the final verse of 
Psalm 110). Marot’s focus on reconstituting the historical narrative 
went into great detail, evident from both his scrupulous correction 
and/or meticulous fine-tuning of his translation in subsequent ver- 
sions, paying special attention to the rhetorical organisation of the 
text. Next to these intrinsic aspects some formal aspects also testify 
to his seriousness. We see that he opted for giving almost all of his 
poems a distinct metrical form (some of them very complex), which 
makes them completely different from, e.g., the Psalms of Gringore 
(all moulded into the same metrical form of decasyllabic quatrains), 
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clearly placing them in the realm of ‘high culture.’ The fact that he 
also refrained from using the metrical forms available from worldly 
chansons (with one exception: Psalm 10), also marks his enterprise as 
an attempt to render the biblical Psalms in a new way. 

We therefore suggest that Marot’s Psalm paraphrases should be 
viewed in the first place as serious verse translations of an ancient, 
revered, but obscure text, in order to make the content accessible to 
the French-speaking world. Having translated (amongst others) Virgil 
and Ovid, and in the 1540s the poem of Leander and Hero, ascribed 
to the almost mythical poet Musaeus (‘poéte tresancien’), in a similar 
way,’ he now translated the most inspired poet of all: David, king of 
Israel, God’s personal poet so to speak. 

Additional aspects which corroborate this impression are: The first 
fifteen Psalms are included in Marot’s selection of the Trente Pseaulmes, 
suggesting that—after perhaps starting with (one of) the peniten- 
tial Psalms—Marot at some moment must have had the intention to 
systematically translate the entire Psalter. Similarly, he had begun to 
translate Ovid’s Metamorphoses book by book. What stopped him or 
made him deviate from his project can only be guessed at, so that we 
will leave this question aside. The dedication of these verse translations 
to the King in wording very similar to the dedication of his translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses to the same King, together with the usage 
hints above the first collection (PA41), often updating the historical 
reference to David to fit a sixteenth-century situation, suggest that the 


1 For Ovid Marot had recourse to annotated editions or editions with commen- 
taries, the interpretation of which also infiltrated Marot’s translation. For this, see 
Pierre Maréchaux, ‘L’arriére-fable: la Préface de Marot à la Metamorphose et les com- 
mentaires latins d’Ovide, in CC, pp. 77-92. Elements from the commentary slip into 
the translation, to clarify some elements of the narrative (p. 90). Regarding Musaeus 
Defaux suggests that it is highly likely that Marot not only used a Latin translation 
of this Greek poem, but also might well have based himself on a 1538 text edition 
of Musaeus’s poem by Christian Wechel (Paris) which included a Latin translation, 
a paraphrasis, and a commentary (Defaux II, p. 499; notes pp. 1195-7). Jean-Eudes 
Girot, (‘Clément Marot traducteur de Musée,’ in CC, pp. 121-39) notes the influ- 
ence of at least two different translations and a commentary, and also remarks that, 
although Marot renders quite faithfully, he did not shy away from interfering in the 
text to clarify the interpretation or the flow of thoughts (pp. 123-27, 137). Perhaps it 
is worthwhile to note that in Marot’s days Musaeus (who probably lived in the sixth 
century BC) was considered a mythical seer and priest, a pupil (or even the son) of 
Orpheus. 
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target group of the first collection was quite general: the French king 
and his people (i.e., first the court, then the nation).’ 

Secondly, we gradually discovered that the hermeneutics dominating 
Marot’s Psalm translation project was not in the first place theologi- 
cal, but literary-historical. The presence of theological (mostly christo- 
typical) phrases in some Arguments, which at first sight seemed to 
point in another direction, proved to be deceptive since these refer- 
ences could only be found at the head of those Psalm paraphrases for 
which it was inconceivable not to suggest a theological implication. 
christological interpretations appeared to be confined to the figurative 
level (typology) and were never emphasized in the translation itself,’ 
on the contrary: in Psalms with christological Arguments Marot con- 
sistently translated ‘as if’ the original referred to a historical narra- 
tive (e.g., Psalm 110), even to such a degree that it sometimes became 
hard to find the christo-typical reference so explicitly announced in 
the Argument (e.g., Psalm 18, Psalm 45). Marot probably did not 
deny the possibility of this kind of exegesis, but the least that can be 
said is that it was not on his mind while translating and versifying. 
At this point we noticed a complete consensus with Bucer (who, as 
a theologian writing a commentary, was more occupied with theo- 
logical implications than Marot, but basically shared his focus on the 
literary-historical background of the Psalter), including an also almost 
complete dissociation from Lefévre’s hermeneutics. This resulted in a 
thorough ‘humanising’ of the content of the Psalter (i.e., dealing with 
and reflecting human vicissitudes and historical events coram Deo). 

Thirdly, we noticed that Marot probably did not in the first place 
intend his Psalm paraphrases to be sung. The abovementioned formal 
peculiarity (the option to use original versification schemes) already 
seriously obstructed the suitability of these poems for the wide-spread 
practice of singing contra-factum (= using melodies of other songs): 
matching melodies were hard to find. A more solid basis for this the- 
sis is the presence in the Trente Pseaulmes of deviations from the 


? The presupposition is that one accepts the authenticity of the usage hints. If they 
are not Marot’s, then they show how Marot’s publisher perceived these Psalm para- 
phrases. Cf. Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 61. 

> The one exception to the rule (Ps. 2,7) was not permanent: the unequivocal refer- 
ence to Christ (unique in PA41) was not present in AN41, and the double reference 
was restored in GE43. See ch. 9.1.1. 
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strophic form which are no mistakes or errors, but testify to a wilful 
deployment of elaborate poetical forms (most conclusively in Psalm 22) 
which are not iso-strophic. Psalm 22 has been moulded into the met- 
rical form of a cantique otherwise used for elevated official poetry, in 
which the strophic form is deliberately abandoned in the final verse. 
This observation has a two-sided implication: Marot did not—at 
least not initially—versify Psalms in order to answer liturgical needs 
of the reforming community. Even in the Vingt Pseaulmes (Geneva, 
1543) we found three Psalms (Pss. 18, 23, 50) which had no strophic 
form, nor were adjustable to a strophic form without harming con- 
tent and forcing syntax. On the other hand, Marot did not—at least 
in the end—object to their liturgical application. The simple fact that 
in 1543 he adjusted the deviant verses (or accepted the adjustment) 
of his earlier Psalm collection and supplied complete alternatives for 
all non-Marot Psalm and hymns of the Geneva hymn book of 1542, 
even suggests that—although it had not been his first objective—he 
was willing to cooperate. 


Having settled this we can now try to reassess the status quaestionis 
concerning Marot’s translations.* We first note that the standard view- 
points all show a similar deficit: they are too superficial to explain the 
length and depth of Marot’s effort. Referring to the fact that ‘transla- 
tions’ were fashionable and that the circle around Marguerite favoured 
biblical translations is of course justified, but leaves much unexplained, 
and the idea that Marot wanted to contribute to Marguerite’s (and 
Lefèvre’s) project of the vulgarisation of the Word of God, offering 
the people an instrument for prayer, sounds too one-dimensional to 
explain the artfulness of the execution of his job.® This shallowness 
might well be the consequence of an underestimation of Marot’s séri- 
eux in translating in general, and in his translation of the Psalms in 
particular. These translations, if read closely, proclaim themselves as 
specimens of the Renaissance culture of translation, in which translat- 
ing was not a minor job but one of the highest poetical achievements, 


* See ch. 2. 

5 Defaux does his utmost to convince the reader of this opinion, stressing the 
importance of L’Instruction et Foy d'ung Chrestien (1533), putting it on a par with the 
vulgarising writings of Farel and Luther about prayer (Defaux I, pp. 806-8). He puts 
this title above the section of similar prayers in GE43. 
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a creative activity as such, of which only the greatest poets and minds 
were considered capable. Marot was one of the happy few. 


12.2 Marot, an engaged translator 


What is often obscured because of Marot’s fame as elegant court poet 
is that Marot also had a name as a ‘learned poet. His poems were 
highly praised in humanist circles; some were even translated into 
Latin by French neo-Latin writers’ The same also produced distichs 
or other laudatory poems that were printed as preliminary texts to 
the editions of L’Adolescence clementine (1532), the Suite (1533/34), 
and the Oeuvres (1538), while Dolet also praised Marot’s translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses.$ These learned men, humanist scholars, did 


6 That Marot is “un Humaniste méconnu” is the complaint of M.-M. de La Garan- 
derie (quoted by P.M. Smith, “Clément Marot and Humanism,’ p. 133). Studies ana- 
lysing his translations find only few mistakes, of which some even might be liberties 
taken deliberately. Soundings can be found in CC, part I, which is entirely dedicated 
to L'héritage gréco-latin: Virgile, Ovide, les traductions (pp. 21-140) and in CB, Michel 
Magnien, ‘Marot et l'Humanisme (suite): Jean de Boysonné et le Maro Gallicus; CB, 
pp. 261-80. The term “Docte Poéte” is used by De Bèze to refer to Marot (prefatory 
epistle to GE51, v. 104, Pidoux II, p. 64). 

7 Bourbon’s famous Olim qui Veneris vultum depinxit Apelles is a Latin transla- 
tion of Marot’s rondeau ‘Au temps passé, Apelles, Painctre sage’ (Defaux I, p. 169), a 
poem also admired by De Béze (Poemata, 1548). For this poem see Andrew W. Taylor, 
‘Between Surrey and Marot: Nicolas Bourbon and the Artful Translation of the Epi- 
gram, Translation and Literature 15 (2006), 1-20; Gilbert Ducher (also Lyon) wrote 
two Epigrammata ex rythmo mei Maroti. For more examples and a comprehensive 
overview, see I.D. McFarlane, ‘Marot and the world of Neo-Latin Poetry, in Literature 
and the Arts in the reign of Francis I, pp. 103-30. 

$ The poets who wrote these liminary poems were Nicolas Bérault (1473-1550), a 
Hellenist, disciple of Budé, eminent translator and commentator, who finished his life 
as preceptor of Gaspard de Coligny; Nicolas Bourbon (1473-1550), a highly praised 
neo-Latin Poet (Nugae, 1533), imprisoned for his Evangelical attitude early 1534, 
liberated with the help of Marguerite, preceptor of her daughter (Jeanne d’Albret); 
Jean Salmon Macrin (1490-1557), by contemporaries considered to be the ‘French 
Horace’; “Marot and Macrin formed a tandem at court,” writes McFarlane, ‘Marot 
and the world of Neo-Latin poetry,’ p. 109. To this already impressive list we can 
add Antoine Macault (translator of Cicero and Homer), who translated the Bourbon 
and Macrin verses into French for the 1534 edition of Fr. Juste (Defaux II, p. 798), and 
Etienne Dolet, who from 1538 onwards printed Marot’s Oeuvres, and never stopped 
praising the art and craft of Marot, both in his original poetry and in his translations 
(liminary poems for the translation of Ovid and the first book of epigrams; Defaux II, 
pp. 202, 403). See also, next to the article by McFarlane quoted in the previous note: 
Perrine Galand-Hallyn, ‘Marot, Macrin, Bourbon, ‘Muse naive’ et ‘tendre style,” in 
CB, pp. 211-40. In a very illuminating article David Shaw has gathered old and new 
testimonies about Marot and his fame in Latinising humanist circles (we can now add 
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consider him one of theirs, even though he wrote in the vernacular. 
In a letter of Damiäo de Gois to Bonifacius Amerbach in Basel (1536) 
Marot is simply called the most gifted French poet of his time, while 
the addressee (a famous humanist lawyer, friend of Erasmus, profes- 
sor at the university of Basel) is asked to receive Marot respectfully 
and—if possible—personally accompany him on a sightseeing tour of 
Basel.’ Fully participating in humanist circles, Marot obviously shared 
the most fundamental of humanist dreams: the popularisation of valu- 
able ancient texts. This didactical-pedagogical intention is implicit in 
the way Marot’s first Psalms were presented to the French public: an 
Argument above each Psalm, the scholarly term ‘Exposition’ in the 
running header above the translation (including a ‘usage hint’). Was 
this showing off, pretentious? Probably not, since he was the ‘Prince 
des poétes’ of the French language, and had already won his spurs 
in translating Virgil, Ovid, and Musaeus. He had consulted scholarly 
sources (especially Bucer), which together with his already consider- 
able skill had made him an expert in ‘Psalm exegesis.’ In one word: 
Marot’s Psalm translations were a worthy contribution to the human- 
ist project of presenting the public with the ancient texts in such a 
wording that they were more or less re-created in their ‘original splen- 
dour’ (to quote Marot’s own description of this project in the dedica- 
tory epistle to the King), or to put in modern language: to provide a 


to the above list: Jean Visagier (Epigrammata), Joh. Sleidanus (Commentariorum de 
statu religionis & reipublicae), Théodore de Bèze (Icones), and Damiäo de Gois (letter 
to Bonifacius Amerbach, see next note). One of his conclusions: “Even today, when 
Marot is interpreted as a vernacular poet standing at the beginning of a long history of 
modern poetry in French, it is important to remember the vigour, prestige and influ- 
ence of neo-Latin in the multinational world of Renaissance humanism which formed 
part of the cultural, intellectual and social background for the European national cul- 
tures as they started to develop.” David J. Shaw, “Clément Marot’s Humanist contacts 
in Ferrara, French studies 52/3 (1998), 279-90. 

° The letter, of which Marot is the supposed bearer, is dated 24 September 1536. In 
a postcriptum he is introduced to Amerbach: “Iam quod residuum epistolae erit, eius 
hunc latorem (cui deus tantum dotis gratieque dignatus est largiri, ut omnes Galliae 
poetas tantum excelat [sic], quantum urbs Romae Virgilio nostro autore reliquas alias 
civitates) nomine Clementem Marot tibi commendo atque oro, ut, siquid dignum 
istic est visu, ei ostendere cures atque idem in reliquis rebus tuum officium non desit; 
quod si facis, rem te dignam facies millies gratissimam...,” quoted by Shaw, ‘Clément 
Marot’s Humanist contacts,’ p. 286, who refers to the Amerbachkorrespondenz, vol. 4, 
no. 2070, pp. 446-7. Marot did not deliver this letter, probably because the license to 
return to France had arrived (autumn/winter 1536). 
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dynamic-equivalent translation of David’s Psalms into French poetry, 
meeting the scholarly and rhetorical standards of the day." 

Next to this ‘natural’ participation in the humanist project we can 
also look for a more personal motivation. In the first place we can 
safely assume that Marot liked to translate, paraphrase, and imitate 
(e.g., Ovid’s Tristia) other texts. His poetical vein was not clogged 
when it had to render texts by others, ancient and modern (e.g., Eras- 
mus). As suggested above, the translation of the Psalms might well 
have been the ultimate challenge for a poet of his stature, at the height 
of his poetic ability. This of course does not mean that there were no 
external stimuli (like those mentioned by Mayer and Defaux). While 
embarking on the project he must have discovered the resistance of 
many of the biblical texts and already in quite an early stage have felt 
the need to dig deeper into the matter. Thus, Marot not only wanted to 
accept this challenge, but also wanted to do the job well: he wanted to 
succeed. The historical information contained in Bucer’s commentary, 
the rhetorical analyses provided there, the clear hermeneutics underly- 
ing Bucer’s interpretation—all this must have been a revelation to him, 
as much as it provided him with a very suitable working tool. Whether 
next to consulting a copy of Bucer’s work he also consulted scholars 
around him remains uncertain. Nevertheless, if he wanted them, they 
were there: in Paris (Francois Vatable), in the circles around Mar- 
guerite (Gérard Roussel, Pierre Caroli), and in Geneva (Jean Calvin). 
The assessment by Jeanneret that Marot created something new and 
extraordinary both from the poetic and intrinsic perspective with his 
Psalm translations (which in itself remained a torso), might still be the 


10 Compare David Claivaz’s assessment of Marot as a translator: “Marot traduit en 
pratiquant une sorte de tout-en-un (à la différence de certaines pratiques médiévales, 
ou même de celle de Barthélemy Aneau, qui distinguaient glose et traduction littérale 
pour mieux capter le sens) sans essayer de latiniser son français. Il s’agit d’une toute 
première approche véritablement moderne de la traduction, notamment en ce qu’elle 
présuppose une équivalence entre les possibilités des langues.” (David Claivaz, ‘Marot 
enchaîné. Mise en évidence et description de contraintes OT (Optimality Theory) 
dans deux traductions de textes profanes, Studia Neophilologica 77 (2005), 188-209, 
there 189). A clear sign of the high esteem in which Marot’s translations were held 
is the inclusion of his translation of the first two books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses in 
B. Aneau’s edition of the Trois premiers livres de la Metamorphose (Lyon, Macé Bon- 
homme, 1556). Even when Aneau refers to the fact that he had made some emenda- 
tions in Marot’s translations, this is turned into a compliment: “Et ne doubte point 
que quand Marot mesme seroit vivant il ne me sceust bon gré de telles animadver- 
sions. Comme il estoit homme candide, gracieux, & ne portant mal estre admonesté, 
tant tel Pay je congneu.” (c 4v°). 
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most correct way to evaluate the result.!! A new interpretation of the 
Davidic Psalter, which until then was only known to scholarly circles 
and often also only available in Latin texts, was now presented to the 
French-speaking world in an attractive form: pure poetry. Marot as 
David redivivus. The quatrain recommending Marot’s translation to 
the reader by Estienne Pasquier says it all: 


Clement Marot en rendant son Autheur 
De si trespres l’a suivy à la trace, 

Qu’on jugeroit, tant il a bonne grace, 
Qu'il a esté luy mesme linventeur.” 


The Psalms interpreted by means of a thorough historical herme- 
neutics thus became common knowledge. What this meant for the 
application could now be experienced by simply reading Marot’s quite 
accessible Psalm paraphrases. They were not only written in plain 
French, but also showed his keen eye for the rhetorical and dramatic 
construction of the text. The poetical form Marot gave these Psalm 
paraphrases was epochal, offering an enormous variety of verse forms 
to the world, no longer derived from moulds from the past. This posi- 
tive evaluation only concerns intrinsic and formal elements of Marot’s 
Psalm paraphrases and should not be confused with the success these 
poems—probably unintentionally—had by becoming the nucleus of 
the ‘Geneva Psalter.’ Neither should it be confused with a judgement 
about the exegetical validity (not to mention correctness, an entirely 


" In assessing the originality of the strophic forms he underlines the substantive 
motivator of this option as well: “Peu importe le fait historique lui-méme; il s’agit plu- 
tôt d'établir que la préférence pour une forme simple et le refus des recherches subtiles 
de la Grande Rhétorique correspondent à orientation générale que le poète a voulu 
imprimer a ses psaumes: il vise a la sobriété et a la clarté, il tend a un art efficace et 
fonctionnel et estime que la création d’un style nouveau mérite bien d’être doublée par 
l'emploi d’une forme nouvelle.” (Jeanneret, Poésie et tradition biblique, pp. 75-6). 

12 This preliminary poem is present in the Les Oeuvres (Lyon, Roville, 1550; Mayer 
n° 174), edition prepared by Charles Fontaine: the translator as re-inventor. The dis- 
tich (“Desinite Hebraeam iam Galli discere linguam. / Discunt Hebraei Gallica verba 
loqui.” (Nicolas Bourbon? Etienne Dolet?) can already be found introducing the Vingt 
Pseaulmes in the 1543 edition of Marot’s Oeuvres by Dolet. Compare the very similar 
view expressed by De Bèze, who in his introduction to the Genevan Psalter (“Petit 
troupeau....,” 1551) suggests that David himself “...choisit la plume de Clement / A 
celle fin que du peuple François / Dieu fust loué et de coeur et de voix.” (vv. 98-100); 
referring to Marot’s death he writes: “Avecques toy se teut aussi David...” (v. 106); 
Pidoux II, p. 64. 
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imaginary category) of his interpretational choices, both confusions 
being widespread.” 


12.3 Personal aspects of Marot’s translations 


The idea that Marot’s Psalm paraphrases might have originated in actual 
events in Marot’s life or even represent Marot’s own feelings about his 
personal and societal life has received a boost since the colloquy of 
Cahors in 1996, where Bernard Roussel suggested this." Elements of 
this view, or similar interpretations, have also been put forward by 
Gérard Defaux and Frank Lestringant.’° In his chapter about Marot’s 
Psalm translations Jeanneret suggests that there was hardly any infil- 
tration of personal elements in the translation itself.'° In an article 
about Marot and Calvin Lestringant had first assessed this respect for 
the original text as something that—though with a quite different ori- 
entation—Calvin and Marot had in common, but in a Post Scriptum 
he admits that he has now been convinced by (particularly) Roussel, 


® Referring to the ‘liberté d'allure’ that characterised Marot’s way of versification 
Roussel warns: “Il convient donc de modérer lenthousiasme, parfois hagiographique, 
que a conduit nombre des bons et célébres analystes de la poésie de C. Marot a per- 
dre toute distance critique, jusqu’a laisser entendre que ‘la substance’ des psaumes 
bibliques se retrouverait intacte dans les textes poétiques dont l’auteur, parfait instru- 
mentum Dei, se serait comme abstrait.” (“Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique,’ p. 452). 
In the corresponding note he gives examples from Douen (where Marot’s dogmatic 
concept remains immaculately blank), Becker (“eine bessere Interpretation wurde nie 
gegeben”) and Jeanneret (“Il ne s’autorise jamais à projeter sa personnalité...sur le 
texte sacré”). Overstatements like these often arise when someone is impressed by the 
achievement as such. 

14 Roussel, ‘les Psaumes: Le texte massorétique, in CC, pp. 452-3. 

5 In his introduction to his edition of Cinquante pseaumes Defaux claims to have 
found a major incentive for a change in the Argument of Psalm 10: it was rewritten to 
serve as a personal attack on Dolet: “...le poète s’y installe sans la moindre vergogne et 
s’y trouve, il s’y retrouve e y loge son moi à la fois le plus intime, le moins évangélique 
et le moins religieux.” (p. 59; see above, p. 186 n. 9). He continues by broadening this 
way of reading the Psalm paraphrases, suggesting that the ‘iniques’ and ‘envieux etc. 
might well have been categories favoured by Marot to refer to his contemporaries, and 
that the events painted in the biblical Psalms served as a kind of allegories of the vicis- 
situdes of his own life (pp. 56-65). Defaux’s blending of possible use and prima-facie 
intention seems to me a sample of incorrect reasoning. For Frank Lestringant, see his 
article ‘Calvin et Marot, ou de l’universalité des Psaumes, in Actes du colloque Jean 
Calvin et son temps, Paris 1995 (Genève, Droz) 1998, incorporated in Frank Lestringant, 
Clément Marot de L’Adolescence à L'Enfer (Padua, 1998), pp. 101-15 (enlarged reprint, 
Orléans, 2006, pp. 127-46). 

16 See above, ch. 3.3, sub 5. 
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that Marot often expressed personal (res-)sentiments in his transla- 
tions, even to the point that some of the Psalm paraphrases might 
well be crypto-autobiographical. Roussel had concluded his article on 
Marot and the Hebrew text with wondering how the Geneva minis- 
ters could have embraced these Psalm paraphrases as an expression 
of their faith and morality, whereas Marot in his versification “chante 
sans trop de fard les élans de son coeur et les aléas de sa vie en société, 
et quelle sociéte?”"” In his postscript Lestringant varies on the same 
theme, stating that Marot, having gained access to the Hebrew text 
with the help of books and friends, did not embark on a translation 
following the text slavishly, but with “liberté vis-a-vis du texte hébra- 
ique.” He affirms: “Marot tend a humaniser la matiére des psaumes, 
et à faire d’une traduction assez libre une sorte d’autobiographie par 
texte biblique interposé,” quite a far-reaching conclusion." 

As we remember from our analysis of Marot’s theological language, 
Roussel had shown that Marot ‘humanised’ (either sociologically or 
psychologically) the theologically charged language of the Hebrew Psal- 
ter, and how far this removed Marot’s view from especially Lefèvre’s.!° 
We interpreted this phenomenon as being related to Marot’s choosing 
to read the Psalms with a literary-historical hermeneutics. Lestringant, 
elaborating on Roussel’s suggestions, interprets this humanising ten- 
dency as an infusion of personal and private elements in the texts, 
turning them into crypto-autobiographical documents. We consider 
this a fatal accident de parcours, since in our opinion Marot did not 
take a liberty vis-a-vis the Hebrew text in order to infuse the text with 
his own feelings, but took a liberty vis-à-vis the text in order to trans- 
late it into French metre, i.e., to find a dynamic-equivalent render- 
ing of the Hebrew original into French poetical language and form, 
rephrasing, even paraphrasing the text, and indeed (consciously and/ 
or unconsciously) allowing in personal articulations. This, however, is 
not the same as ‘taking a liberty vis-a-vis the Hebrew text and using 
the Bible text as a pretext for crypto-autobiographical poetry.’ 


17 Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique, in CC, p. 453. 

18 Frank Lestringant, ‘Calvin et Marot, (1998, see n. 15), p. 115, ‘Calvin et Marot, 
(2006, see n. 15), p. 145. 

® Roussel also claims a distancing from Bucer and Calvin, who—although with 
more flexibility than Lefevre—kept interpreting key texts (like Psalms 8 and 45) theo- 
logically (Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique, pp. 447-51). I would not call 
this distancing, but simply the manifestation of the difference between a poet-transla- 
tor and a theologian-commentator. For Roussel’s analysis, see above, ch. 8.2. 
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This strong autobiographical claim is based on Roussel’s assess- 
ment of Psalm 6 as a poem that can be linked to Marot’s own ill- 
ness and recovery in the early 1530s.” Even if Roussel’s theory were 
true it would only prove an autobiographical incentive for the verse 
translation of Psalm 6; what incited Marot to versify one Psalm is not 
necessary the stimulus for other translations.” Moreover, Psalm 6 is 
Marot’s first-born and is separated by almost ten years from the first 
official publications and subsequent versifications. Marot worked on 
this poem quite intensively before publishing it in 1541, and even 
retouched some elements (again) in 1543.” To conclude from this a- 
typical Psalm paraphrase (with perhaps a personal original incentive) 
to a general personal aspect of Marot’s entire Psalm project is meth- 
odologically unsound. Even more disturbing is the fact that this claim 
(crypto-autobiographical personalisation) is also obscuring what really 
makes this Psalm paraphrase, made some time between 1527-31, so 
special: the hermeneutical shift. Both in the Argument and in the sub- 
sequent translation, Marot—just like Bucer—suggests that Psalm 6 is 
about illness and recovery instead of sin, contrition, and penance (as is 
the classical reading). This hermeneutics makes this Psalm translation 


2 A complete analysis of this Psalm was published a little later: B. Roussel, “Laisse 
gemir, et braire les Payens”: Clément Marot et le Psaume 6,’ Protestantesimo 54 (1999), 
256-72. In this essay Roussel analyses the material Marot used to fill the spaces in his 
paraphrase of this Psalm. He sketches the freshness of Marot’s approach against the 
background of contemporary translations and interpretations. A traditional penance 
prayer is transformed into a personal cry of a sick man. Unfortunately, he also claims 
that Marot in this way expressed his own personal experience of a serious illness, 
transforming a biblical Psalm not into a personal poem, but in a “chant de Marot.” 
He labels Marot’s paraphrase a “récit de vie’, de la sienne,” suggesting that Marot 
created the text working “de façon subjective sur son expérience personelle” (‘Laisse 
gemir’, pp. 269-70). In my opinion it is this auto-biographical aspect that should have 
been proved, but in fact is presupposed. The only ‘proof’ for this thesis is a reference 
to Defaux’s chronology (reference to Defaux I, p. x). The sheer presence of personal 
elements in the rendering of a Psalm about a personal matter (illness, death, God), 
even if correct, does not allow a straightforward conclusion that a poem is subjective 
and autobiographical. 

1 The examples given by Roussel from other Psalms than Psalm 6 (‘Laisse gemir’, 
pp. 447-9) are not convincing, since they concern texts in which Marot is too quickly 
identified by Roussel with the self-referential voice of the original Psalm poet. 

2 In general, the emotional character has been reduced and in the last retouches 
(GE43) the original incipit (‘je vous supply, o Sire’), which set the emotional and sup- 
plicative tone, has been replaced as well. In the conclusion of his article Roussel shows 
an awareness of this state of affair and tentatively asks: “Est-ce à dire que des lectures 
et des rencontres postérieures 4 1533 avaient conduit Marot a lier plus précisément la 
religion “biblique” à la sienne...?” (B. Roussel, ‘Laisse gemir’, p. 270). 
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highly significant and links it to his future Psalm paraphrases. As we 
observed, the layout of the original Psalm was still looking backward 
(chiffre: Penitential Psalm), but the way it was translated already looked 
forward (chiffre: ‘selon lebrieu’).”* Even more importantly, in order to 
make the Psalm refer to the subject of illness and recovery, Marot did 
not have to bend the biblical text, deliberately turning it into an instru- 
ment for self-expression and ignoring the spiritual and eschatologi- 
cal references (as Roussel and Lestringant suggest); on the contrary, 
Psalm 6 is what Marot made of it: an ardent prayer for healing, not a 
ritual penitential prayer meditating on the life to come, which is what 
the Church made of it. Marot might well be one of the first translators 
who refused to read what was not visible, as he more or less openly 
stated in the Argument: he translated ‘a la letre.’ 

Having thus exposed the risks of looking for personal aspects of 
Marot’s translations, we can readily admit that of course Marot him- 
self is present in his translation. No text is a-personal; even translations 
refer to the translator, and this is especially so in a poetic translation 
for which dynamic equivalence was the aim. However, this personal 
aspect remains quite general in Marot’s work, also in the paraphrastic 
elements; in our view the personal aspect does not become private, at 
least not in the sense Roussel and Lestringant suggest. We can also 
try to find Marot in the selection he made. Some of the Psalms he 
might well have chosen because of personal preference or personal 
needs. Had he not used a Psalm paraphrase in statu nascendi in the 


3 For all this, see ch. 6, n. 68. For the bibliographical details, see ch. 2.1. 

# Lestringant summarises that Marot was “...avant tout préoccupe de sa guérison, 
et peu enclin a se représenter l’au-dela, comme le Psalmiste ly invitait.” (F. Lestrin- 
gant, ‘Calvin et Marot, (1998, see n. 15), p. 115, ‘Calvin et Marot, (2006, see n. 15), 
p. 145). This phrase mirrors Roussel’s analysis of Psalm 6,5, in which he suggests that 
Marot’s ‘identification du [sheol] (Jérôme: ‘in inferno’) à la tombe’ is a modification of 
the traditional eschatology since it does not mention ‘the great beyond.’ This in itself 
is true, but not remarkable, since other sixteenth-century translators also translated 
this word no longer by ‘hell’ but by ‘sepulchrum’ (Pagninus) or ‘fosse’ (Olivétan). 
Bucer is crystal-clear about the reference of this Psalm being unequivocal and rejects 
the allegorical interpretation. In his article Roussel clearly illustrates this concordance 
(B. Roussel, ‘Laisse gemir’, pp. 263, 266-7), but does not draw the conclusion that 
consequently the question itself was wrong. The two other elements that according to 
Roussel suggest an autobiographical origin of this Psalm paraphrase are (1) the addi- 
tion in the last verse: ‘Puis que Dieu m’est si doux’ (which sounds personal, but can 
also be filling material), and (2) the insertion of a confession of guilt in the first stanza, 
which is absent from the original (Roussel, ‘Les Psaumes: le texte massorétique, in CC, 
pp. 451-2). Proposing an element from the traditional pious use of a penitential Psalm 
to prove autobiographical origin is beyond my comprehension. 
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Epistre Frippelippes to scorn ‘envieux such as Sagon? If one wants to 
narrow down this general assessment one has to resort to conjectures. 
Marot will certainly have recognised the vicissitudes of his personal 
life in some of the Psalms, and perhaps included some confessional 
or consoling elements of it; but which elements? The revenge of 
Psalm 137; the consolation of Psalm 23; both, or...? The ‘anatomy 
of the entire human soul’ can be found in the Psalms, as Calvin said 
in his preface to his commentary. Marot would wholeheartedly have 
agreed.” Perhaps there are some hidden signatures when Marot uses 
the word ‘clément’ or when he translates self-referential texts of a 
Psalm poet (“tant que vivant seray / au Seigneur Dieu chanter ne ces- 
seray”), but in those cases these references remain within the limits of 
Marot’s conception of a proper poetic translation. They are winks to 
those who know.” Admitting the presence of these personal elements, 
even affirming them, does not reduce the seriousness of the translator 
Marot. Marot’s translation can be called a ‘relecture,’ even a réécriture 
of the biblical Psalms, not in the sense that he used the biblical text 
as a pretext to air his own feelings, but to disclose the potential, hid- 
den until then, of the biblical Psalms. To achieve this he used all the 
craftsmanship he had at his disposal as a poet, including the personal 
and engaged aspects of it, thus recreating the biblical Psalms as French 


poetry. 


12.4 De-theologising the Psalms 


The hermeneutics behind Marot’s Psalm translations (borrowed from 
Martin Bucer, shared by Calvin) not only resulted in a thorough his- 
toricising and humanising of the Psalter, it was also a crucial step in 
demythologising the Psalms as a part of holy Scripture. Biblical texts, 
until then experienced as explicit Christian texts, inspired by the Holy 
Spirit to ‘testify to Christ’ (texts which could also be used for personal 


23 CO31,15: “Librum hunc non abs re vocare soleo &vætouħv omnium animae 
partium.” 

% Defaux makes much of the use of the word ‘clément’ as a kind of personal sig- 
nature (p. 60). Some examples can also be found in Roussel (“Les Psaumes: le texte 
massorétique,’ in CC, pp. 447-9). Using the usage hints Defaux also tries to identify a 
number of Psalms which Marot might have translated based on personal preference: 
“des psaumes que Marot a peut-étre moins traduits pour la consolation d’autrui, que 
pour la sienne propre.” (Cinquante pseaumes, p. 61). 
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devotion, but nevertheless, overflowing with mystical meaning) were 
transformed into suitable mirrors for human life in general, of course 
of divine origin, but nevertheless human. For Marot this was prob- 
ably one of the discoveries whose impact he only gradually started to 
realise, including the opportunities this offered for a poetical recre- 
ation. Because of this, the words of that mysterious ancient poet David 
became not less, but more fit to be rendered properly in French; they 
became understandable not only intellectually, but also existentially. 
The theological deficit became an existential profit. What Marot could 
never have anticipated is the lasting effect this would have on the rel- 
evance of these texts. Diminishing the christological prophetic sense 
made the Psalms more accessible; historicising led to humanising and 
thus enhanced the mirroring opportunities offered by the texts. In the 
long run, however, the same process would lead to a loss of relevance, 
since the once sacred hymns became ancient songs, and the once mys- 
tical prophecies turned out to be another man’s historical prayers, an 
experience which in later generations led to disapproval of the Davidic 
Psalter regarding its suitability for use in Christian worship.” Histori- 
cally correct translations finally resulted in estrangement. We wonder: 
Did Lefévre d’Etaples sense this in his desperate effort to maintain that 
the ‘Hebrew Truth’ would only enhance the spiritual sense? And we 
also wonder: Did Marot sense this, when in this last selection he for 
the first time stopped historicising and began to substitute contem- 
porary musical instruments for the ancient ones in Psalm 33? Does 
re-creation of an ancient poem also include contextualisation? We are 
probably aware, more than the author himself and his contemporary 
readers, that Marot’s Psalm paraphrases were a sign of the times, i.e., 
that the times were changing and the holy texts would never be the 
same again. 


7 Most eloquently worded by Isaac Watts The Psalms of David, Imitated in the Lan- 
guage of the New Testament, and Applied to the Christian State and Worship (1719): 
“Have not your Spirits taken Wing, and mounted up near to God and Glory with the 
Song of David on your Tongue? But on a sudden the Clerk has proposed the next 
Line to your Lips with dark Sayings and Prophecies, with Burnt-Offerings or Hyssop, 
with New-Moons, and Trumpets and Timbrels in it, with Confession of Sins which 
you never committed, with Complaints of Sorrows such as you never felt, cursing 
such Enemies as you never had, giving Thanks for such Things, Places and Actions, 
that you never knew.” 
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CALVIN AND MAROT ON THE PSALMS 


Having established the main aspects of Marot’s view on the Psalms as 
reflected in his dedicatory epistles, we now turn to Jean Calvin, who 
substantially enlarged his prefatory epistle to GE42 to accompany the 
Church edition of GE43, of which the hymnal part consisted exclu- 
sively of Marot’s Psalm paraphrases and some prayers. A comparison 
of their ideas on the same topics might be helpful to sharpen our view 
on Marot’s theological position. 


13.1 Calvin’s preface to the Psalms 


No copy of the original Geneva Church Book of 1543 (Psalm songs 
and liturgical forms—GE43m) has survived, but the text of the pref- 
ace (Epistre au lecteur) appears in many of the subsequent editions, 
always with ‘De Genève, ce 10 de Juin, 1543’ as the subscription.’ One 
particularity of this preface makes it very interesting for our research. 
Calvin’s text consists of two parts, of which the first was published in 
1542 as preface to the Geneva Church Book (GE42). In this preface 
Calvin for the first time deals in extenso with the order of the Sunday 
service, the administration of the Sacraments and other ecclesiastical 
rituals, in the end devoting a section to public prayer and the Psalms.’ 
It is not an incomplete (unfinished) preface, but perfect as it is, a fact 
often overlooked by commentators. On the occasion of the publication 


! The bibliographical uncertainties about this copy were discussed in ch. 2.4.2. Quo- 
tations from Calvin’s text are from CO 6, 165-72, an edition based on ST45 (destroyed 
in 1870). The oldest extant copy containing the 1543 addition is GE51 (discovered in 
1966 and thus unknown to CO, OS, and Pidoux; see GLN-219). ST48 placed Marot’s 
poems in front; LY48/49 did not contain any preface; GE54 is introduced only by a 
poem of De Bèze. 

The Psalms form only part (albeit a large part) of this liturgical service book: La 
forme des prieres et chantz ecclesiastiques, avec la maniere d’administrer les Sacremens, 
et consacrer le Mariage, selon la coustume de l'Eglise ancienne, ([Genève, Jean Girard], 
1542), GLN-41; Facsimile Reprint, 1959, by P. Pidoux. 
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of GE43m Calvin must have felt impelled or challenged to add a sub- 
stantial section on the use of song in general and the singing of Psalms 
in particular. The arrival of Marot in December 1542 certainly was no 
minor event in Geneva. That a shift in orientation in the treatment 
of the Psalms or a development in the view on music between GE42 
and GE43m might have occurred should not be excluded in advance, 
nor should internal contradictions be wiped out or harmonised too 
quickly. Therefore, we will start with an assessment of the contents 
of GE42, without referring yet to GE43m, which will be treated after- 
wards in order to assess what might have incited Calvin to add this 
lengthy text to his original preface. 


13.1.1 The preface of GE42 


In the preface to GE42 Calvin’s main concern seems to have been 
to explain (and defend against existing and/or expected criticism) the 
basic concepts behind the new form of the Genevan liturgy. The first 
target group is the Christian Church of Geneva and the Geneva mag- 
istrates, without whom Calvin (and the other Genevan pastors) could 
not move forward, but behind Geneva Calvin also descries the rest of 
Christianity.’ The main lines regarding the use of song in liturgy had 
already been drawn in the liturgical paragraph of the Articles concer- 
nant l'organisation de l'Eglise et du culte a Geneve proposés au Conseil 
par les Ministres (written probably in 1536, discussed by the Council 
on 16 January 1537).4 They were summarised after Calvin’s return in 
the Church order (Ordonnances Ecclesiastiques) of 20 November 1541, 
in which we read that it is commendable to introduce the singing of 
‘chants ecclesiastiques’ in order to incite people to pray and praise 
God, and that children should be trained in singing them so that they 
can be deployed as precentors in church.* Both ideas echo the liturgi- 


> “Combien que ce Livre ne profitera pas seulement au peuple de ceste Eglise: mais 
aussi a tous ceux qui desireront scavoir, quelle forme doyvent tenir et suyvre les fide- 
les, quand ilz conviennent au Nom de Jesus Christ.” (CO 6, 169). This suggests that 
his first essay in liturgicis is meant to be epochal, as, indeed, it was. 

* CO 10/1,5-14; the general idea: 10/1,5; the paragraph itself: 10/1,12. 

5 CO 10/1,15-30. “Il sera bon d’introduyre les chants ecclesiastiques pour myeulx 
inciter le peuple a pryer et louer Dieu. Pour le commencement on apprendra les petis 
enfans, puys avec le temps toutte l’esglise pourra suyvre.” (26). This phrase appears 
oddly in the middle of the ‘ordonnance’ concerning matrimony. In the 1561 edi- 
tion these two phrases have been slightly amended and placed separately, under the 
heading Des chants Ecclesiastiques. The activities of the Council in the spring of 1543 
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cal praxis and theory of the city reformation in Switzerland, in which 
the late medieval form of the Pronaus (a service of the Word with 
confessional prayer, a sermon and some catechistic elements) had 
pushed aside the liturgy of the Eucharistic Service (the Mass).° In this 
kind of service no music or song was heard. Whether prayers in these 
services should be said in silence or aloud (either spoken or sung) 
was a much-debated issue, in which Zwingli defended the most radi- 
cal position: true prayer takes place ‘only in the heart, not with the 
voice.” Starting very close to Zwingli’s position Calvin later gradually 
joined hands with Bucer (Strasbourg used an abridged version of the 
Mass), as can be seen in the development of his thoughts on prayer 
and liturgy in the subsequent editions of the Institutes, the Church 
ordinances, and the preface to the Geneva Church book (GE42/43).5 


concerning Guillaume Franc show that this Church order was taken seriously by 
the Council. For an overview of liturgical practice in Geneva, see J.D. Witvliet and 
N. Bierma, ‘Liturgie, in Calvijn. Handboek, edited by H.J. Selderhuis (Kampen, 2008), 
pp. 453-65. 

€ Luther had maintained the liturgical order of the Mass, adding the vernacular 
and community hymn singing to it (1523); Zwingli had spoken out against it in the 
aftermath of the 1523 disputations (before the Zurich liturgy was reformed), criticis- 
ing the mumbling of the clerics during Mass and Daily Office, who did not know what 
they were saying. In 1524 Bucer and the Strasbourg ministers agreed on a liturgical 
treaty Grund und Ursach auf gotlicher schrifft der netiwerungen..., whose last chap- 
ter was dedicated to the question Warumb geseng und gepet in der Kirchen geendert 
(Strasbourg, W. Kôpfel, 1524). A transcription of this paragraph (P ij r°-P iij r°) in S. 
Lenselink, De Nederlandse Psalmberijmingen, pp. 98-100. The Strasbourg ministers 
opted for a theologically purified and simplified form of the Mass in German. Simul- 
taneously the Strasbourg hymn book Teutsch Kirchenampt mit lobgesengen, und gotli- 
chen Psalmen...(Strasbourg, W. Kôpfel, 1524-25) began to appear (three volumes), 
containing parts of the ordinarium, hymns, and Psalms. 

7 For a summary of the peculiarities of the Swiss reformation see Andreas Marti, 
‘Die Rezeption des Genfer Psalters in der deutschsprachigen Schweiz und im ratoro- 
manischen Gebiet, in Der Genfer Psalter, pp. 359-61. 

$ For a full treatment of the subject, using the prefaces and the different editions 
of the Institution, including a thorough comparison with Bucer’s ideas, see Charles 
Garside jr., The origins of Calvin’s theology of music: 1536-1543 [Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society 69/4] (Philadelphia, 1979). The original section in 
the Christianae religionis Institutio (Basel, Th. Platter, 1536) on prayer (pp. 157-75; 
CO 1, 81-90) is built on the opposition favoured by Zwingli of silent prayer (with 
the heart) and praying out loud (whether spoken or sung), with as main charac- 
teristic of the latter the fact that (although not evil in itself) it is always at risk of 
being only exterior and thus damnable. The negative attitude to music found in 1536 
(p. 171; CO 1, 88), only conceding to the use of song, not advocating it (“Neque tamen 
vocem aut cantum hic damnamus, modo animi affectum sequantur eique serviant.”) 
has changed in 1539, reflected in the addition of a clause and the altered ending (italics 
mine): “Neque tamen vocem aut cantum hic damnamus, quin potius valde commen- 
damus, modo animi affectum comitentur.” (Calvin, Insitutio... (Strasbourg, W. Rihel, 
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Compared to ST39 the new Geneva edition was impressive, not only 
because of the expanded hymn section, but also because of the liturgi- 
cal forms presented in it. The leading idea, expressed in the preface to 
GE42, appears to be that people should be enabled and encouraged 
to understand what happens in church, not only when the minister 
preaches, but also when the Sacraments are administered and the 
prayers said; therefore the exclusive use of the vernacular in all parts 
of the liturgical service is propagated.’ Only by understanding the 
words can understanding of the Word be expected, for which—next 
to the oblique reference to the apostle (1 Cor. 14,16)—the authority of 
Augustine is invoked. The concluding section explains how praying 
fits in with this general concept. Calvin starts with stating that next to 
prayers that are said aloud there is also a form of public prayer which 
is sung, a habit as old as the Church itself (‘dès la première origine de 
l'Eglise’) and even already attested by ‘sainct Paul." Having countered 
any theological or other criticism, he turns to the description of the 
merits of singing, stressing the emotional intensification of religious 
thoughts it brings about: 


1539), p. 284). This positive attitude is expanded in the 1543 edition with a completely 
new section about the profitability of singing in church (beginning “Canendi vero in 
Ecclesiis ritum...,” the later § 32) The text of the Institutio then mirrors exactly the 
position taken in the preface to GE43m. No more changes have been made in this 
part, only additions appear (Institutio 3.20.31-33). For a detailed analysis see Garside, 
The origins, pp. 8-9, 15-6. The relevant texts, both in Latin and French (interesting 
particularity in 1545!) are printed side by side in Pidoux I, pp. xiii-xvi, also indicating 
when each part was first published. Pidoux omits the small but crucial intervention 
mentioned above in what has become § 31. 

? Garside mentions “Calvin’s intense concern for the benefit and education of 
the worshipper. For this the fundamental prerequisite was understanding, and this 
in turn, meant the use of the vernacular in public worship.” (Garside, The origins, 
pp. 16-7). The theme of understandability is traditional in itself and traditionally 
linked with 1 Cor. 14 (in general, but in particular to verse 15-7, where there is the 
rhetorical question how brothers and sisters can say ‘Amen’ if their praise of God is 
unintelligible). Liturgy, even singing, even praying, has to be edifying. This was also a 
Hauptanliegen of Bucer’s in his Grund und Ursach of 1524, dissociating himself from 
Luther: “dieweyl, was in der gemein gottes gehandelt wiirt, jederman in gemein bes- 
serlich sein soll, betten noch singen wir nichs, dann in gemeiner teütscher sprach, das 
der ley gemeincklich moge amen sprechen, wie das der geist gottes lernet. I Corinth. 
14” (P ij r°). NB: Later on Bucer became less strict and wholeheartedly rejoined Luther 
(See Bucer’s reverent tone when he mentions Luther in his preface to the Strasbourg 
Hymn book Gesangbuch darinnen begriffen sind...of 1541). 

© One quote about the Sacraments “Car si ce sont parolles visibles, comme sainct 
Augustin les nomme, il ne faut pas qu’il y ait seulement un spectacle exterieur: mais 
que la doctrine soit conjoincte avec, pour en donner intelligence.” (CO 6, 169/170). 

" Not made explicit, but Calvin refers to Eph. 6, Col. 3. 
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Et à la verité, nous cognoissons par experience, que le chant a grand 
force et vigueur d’esmouvoir et enflamber le coeur des hommes, pour 
invoquer et louer Dieu d’un zele plus vehement et ardent. 


Immediately after this laudatio a warning follows, this time perhaps 
countering objections that the singing of ordinary people is often ordi- 
nary singing and thus not appropriate to the worship of God: 


Il y a tousiours à regarder, que le chant ne soit pas legier et volage: mais 
ait pois et maiesté, comme dit sainct Augustin. Et ainsi il y ait grande 
difference entre la musicque qu’on faict pour resjouyr les hommes a 
table et en leur maison: et entre les Psalmes, qui se chantent en l’Eglise, 
en la presence de Dieu et de ses anges. Or quand on vouldra droictement 
iuger de la forme qui est icy exposée: nous esperons qu’on la trouvera 
saincte et pure: veu qu’elle est simplement reiglee à l edification, dont 
nous avons parlé.” 


If we analyse what Calvin is saying here we notice that it literally goes 
without saying that the songs should be in the vernacular,’ and that 
‘singing’ is not only accepted but highly praised because of its strong 
emotive power, which Calvin testifies to have experienced himself 
(probably referring to his Strasbourg experience); very strong terms 
are used to describe the effect (affect) of singing: “esmouvoyr, enflam- 
ber, vehement, ardent, zele,’ a cluster very similar to the ones used 
in the Articles of 1536/37: ‘inciter, eslever, esmouvoyr, ardeur. ™ The 
basic distinction that is made in the second part is between the ‘music 
played at home for entertainment’ and the ‘Psalms that are sung in 
church, for God,’ thus introducing a distinction between the secular 
(profane) and sacred (holy).® We will return to this when we address 
the 1543 addition, where a similar but not identical distinction is 


2 CO 6, 169/170. The reference to singing at home around the table, and the ‘pres- 
ence de Dieu et des ses Anges’ might be an echo of a sermon by Chrsysostomus on 
Psalm 41[42], which Calvin quotes explicitly in the 1543 addition (see below, n. 32). 

13 In the Articles this is also taken for granted, although the boutade against Catho- 
lic practice certainly also refers to this (murmurer entre eulx sans aulcune intelli- 
gence’). In Calvin’s Institutio the edifying theme is preponderant, both in 3.20.31 and 
3.20.33. 

14 In the Articles there is some reservation, because it might cause some trouble; 
an experimental phase is suggested: ‘sinon apres l’avoyr experimenté” (CO 10/1,5 and 
CO10/1,12). 

5 According to Olivier Millet the distinction between the profane and the sacred 
is very unlike Calvin, because generally Calvin only distinguishes between the private 
and public, God of course claiming both realms; see Olivier Millet, ‘Marot et Calvin: 
chanter les Psaumes, in CC, p. 475. 
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active. The way people make music among themselves does not befit 
the way the same people are invited to sing in church, since there sing- 
ing should have a form ‘saincte et pure’ and a style characterised by 
‘pois et majesté’ (of which the melodies in GE42 are specimens). These 
words are used to discriminate between the singing in church and the 
way people used to sing at home and at parties, which is qualified as 
‘legier et volage. 

In 1543, after Marot had completed another twenty Psalm para- 
phrases and Guillaume Franc had (once more) revised the existing 
melodies and composed similar tunes for the Vingt Pseaulmes, Calvin 
enlarged his preface considerably with a section which deals exclu- 
sively with music/song and the Psalms. Instead of asking, as many 
commentators do, whether Marot was influenced, helped and/or cen- 
sored by Calvin, we now turn the question around and ask whether the 
issues addressed in Calvin’s preface (and the way they are addressed) 
might have anything to do with the presence of Marot in Geneva and 
his ideas about Psalms and song (music). This is no irrelevant ques- 
tion, since the themes discussed by Calvin and Marot are quite similar. 
Concordances and differences might be revealing. 


13.1.2 The addition of GE43 


Having ended the preface in GE42 by stressing the difference between 
the style of music at home (‘legier et volage’) and church music (‘saincte 
et pure’; ‘pois et majesté’) one year later, in 1543, Calvin must have 
felt impelled to add something to it. What he added is not a treaty on 
liturgy or church music, but a theological discours on music, i.e., on 


16 The addition is so substantial that the balance of the preface is disturbed. From 
only one topic in a general exposé on the renewal of church services, comprising 15% 
of the text, the part devoted to public prayers in 1543 has become as lengthy as the 
other topics together: 50% of the text. This perhaps explains why it was generally left 
out of those liturgical books which did not contain the Psalter, and finally ended up 
as Calvin’s ‘Preface to the Psalter’. 

We dealt with the question about Calvin interfering with Marot poetising the 
Psalms when assessing Michel Jeanneret’s thesis (see ch. 9.2), and found no trace of 
it. Defaux is convinced that this addition is the proof that it happened the other way 
around. Calvin added this text because of conversations with Marot on the subject 
(Cinquante pseaumes pp. 266-7). According to Defaux the addition in GE43 testifies 
to “une attitude beaucoup plus souple et beaucoup plus modérée que l’année précé- 
dente, et il y a gros à parier que le développement qu’il ajoute à sa Préface de 1542 lui 
a été dicté par les conversations qu’il a pu avoir avec Marot sur ce sujet.” (p. 266). 
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song and singing, since that is the subject he discusses, tacitly passing 
over instrumental music. Apparently Calvin was not content with the 
reform of only church music, but felt that the aim should be a reform 
of all music. The musical concept of GE42 (the style: ‘pois et majesté’; 
the form: ‘saincte et pure’), used there to keep the ungodly associations 
of music being ‘legier et volage’ as far away as possible from the godly 
Psalms that have to be sung in church, is now applied to all music (i.e., 
song). The first lines of the addition reveal this new and wide scope. 
We quote the last line of GE42 so that we can see how the addition is 
tied in with the preceding line (about the singing in church). 


Or quand on vouldra droictement juger de la forme qui est icy exposée: 
nous esperons qu’on la trouvera saincte et pure: veu qu’elle est simple- 
ment reiglee à l’edification, dont nous avons parlé [. // ,] combien que 
l'usage de la chanterie s’estende plus loing. C’est que mesme par les mai- 
sons et par les champs ce nous soit une incitation et comme une organe 
à louer Dieu...’ 


The direction in which Calvin suggests to extend the views on singing 
is clear: the Psalm songs are not only an ideal instrument to achieve 
a more passionate form of common prayer in church, but are simply 
the most perfect example of what God had intended to be the usus 
and fructus of all music at all places. The Psalms are not distinguished 
any longer from the music made by man in order to rejoice at home 
or around the table, but are presented as the only valid form of music 
whatsoever. This discours is phrased as an erudite essay, focussing 
on the question how to make this gift really serve the goal for which 
God had created it, while protecting it against abuse. The way Calvin 
treats the subject testifies that he was well informed about the musical 
theories of his days. He not only integrates topics from the classical 
Christian tradition into his argument, but also shows awareness of 


18 When in this text Calvin uses the word ‘Musicque’ he is always referring to the 
singing of songs. 

We follow the punctuation in CO 6, 169/170 (based on ST45). OS (p. 15) has 
kept the full stop of GE42 after ‘parlé, maintaining the lowercase letter (‘combien’). 
The first available edition (GE51) has a full stop followed by a capital, creating a float- 
ing statement (“Combien que l’usage de la chanterie s’estende plus loing.”). Since the 
syntax of CO remains more satisfying and gives a reasonable meaning (‘combien que’ 
in old French is equivalent to “quoique’), I suggest reading these lines in that way. 
Calvin then actually continues his argument by changing the full stop at the end of 
GE42 to a comma, simply explaining why he adds this: ‘we have discussed the regula- 
tion of music in church, although the practice of singing covers a much larger area. 
Even in the homes and on the fields...’. 
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the new developments in this field started by the Christian humanists, 
regarding the relation between text and melody. Next to Augustine, 
authorities like Chrysostomus and Plato are quoted, both implicitly 
and explicitly.” The Christian tradition is respectfully referred to as 
‘les Docteurs anciens de lEglise and, as if to prove that this ‘forme 
des prieres et chantz ecclesiastiques’ indeed is ‘selon la coustume de 
l'Eglise ancienne, the preface abounds with patristic commonplaces.” 
The laus musicae is impressive. A florilegium: 


[L’usaige de la chanterie est comme] une organe à louer Dieu, et eslever 
nos cueurs a luy pour nous consoler, en meditant sa vertu, bonté, sagesse 
et iustice...Or entre les autres choses, qui sont propres pour recréer 
l’homme et luy donner volupté, la Musique est, ou la première, ou 
Pune des principales...desdiée à nostre proffit et salut...servir à toute 
honnesteté...une vertu secrette et quasi incroyable à esmouvoir les 
cueurs...[et à] tourner ou flechir çà et là les meurs des hommes...” 


Every aspect of human life is touched or fuelled by it: emotions, heart, 
moral behaviour, and faith (both knowledge and praise). The physical 
and emotional aspects are not played down but fully embraced in this 
laus musicae. Nevertheless, ‘corruptio optimi pessima.’ This wonder- 
ful gift of God can easily be abused for immoral purposes. It can be as 
pernicious as it is salutary. From the same quote the counterpart (the 
shadow of the topos of the laus musicae) is as follows: 


2 There is an explicit reference to Augustine when ‘pois et majesté is mentioned 
(a reference which has not been located satisfactorily yet); the idea of intelligence as a 
prerequisite for proper singing, comparing the singing of birds and of people is found 
in his Enarrationes in Psalmos on Psalm 18[19] (for the text, see n. 35); that only 
God’s words can serve to praise God is stated in the Enarratio on Psalm 34[35] (for 
the text see below, n. 28). Implicitly Augustine is present in the cautious attitude which 
pervades the entire essay (made explicit in the corresponding part of the Institutio 
(3.20.32), where Confessiones 9.7.15 is quoted to corroborate the antiquity of the prac- 
tice of singing, and Confessiones 10.33.55, because of the temptation of the ear to be 
more attentive to the song (music) than to what is sung (words). Plato is explicitly 
quoted for the idea of the incredible power of music, and implicitly when Calvin uses 
the image of music as a funnel that brings concepts straight into the depths of the heart 
(Plato’s Dialogue Republica III, 3). The influence of Chrysostomus might be more gen- 
eral (like Augustine’s), since Calvin’s line of reasoning is entirely concordant with the 
way the theme is treated in Chrysostomus’s commentary on Psalm 41[42], which is also 
quoted explicitly by Calvin. For all references, see the notes in OC and OS. 

*! Bucer also refers to the Early Church in Grund und Ursach (Piij r°) and exten- 
sively in the liturgical ‘essay? concluding the explanation of Psalm 5 (‘Disputatio de 
precatione, Psalmorum libri, 1532, 34r°-36°, analysed in Hobbs, ‘quam apposita, 
p. 166. 

CO 6, 169/170. 
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Parquoy, d’autant plus devons nous regarder de n’en point abuser, de 
peur de la souiller et contaminer, la convertissant en nostre condamna- 
tion...; qu’elle ne soit point occasion de nous lascher la bride à disso- 
lution, ou de nous effeminer en delices desordonnées, et qu’elle ne soit 
point instrument de la paillardise ne d’aucune impudicité pernicieuse...; 
chansons deshonnestes et impudiques...poison mortelle et Satanique 
pour corrompre le monde. 


That is why Calvin’s commendations are intermingled with severe 
warnings and cautions: “Parquoy, d’autant...n’en point abuser...mo- 
dérer” l'usage de la musique... diligens à la reigler...” Exactly because 
music/song has such an incredible effect on man, strict regulation 
is necessary. The passage which precedes this laus musicae (with its 
shadow) also makes clear that Calvin is of the opinion that—alas— 
abuse is the standard and proper use the exception, for man is inclined 
to find his joy not in God, but in foolish and vicious rejoicing and 
vanity.” 

In order to restore the positive and true effect of music/song (to 
claim it back for God) Calvin embarks on the next topos: the laus 
Psalmorum. Since music/song consists of a combination of text and 
tune, the former can be used to regulate the effects of the latter and 
thus makes music serve its natural goal, the glorification of God, which 
is also the supreme good of man:” 


Or en parlant maintenant de la Musicque, je comprens deux parties, 
asçavoir la lettre, ou subject et matiere. Secondement le chant, ou la melo- 
die. Il est vray que toute parolle mauvaise (comme dit sainct Paul) per- 
vertit les bonnes meurs, mais quand la melodie est avec, cela transperce 
beaucoup plus fort le cueur et entre au dedans tellement que comme par 
un entonnoir le vin est jecté dedans le vaisseau, aussi le venin et la cor- 
ruption est distillé jusques au profond du cueur, par la melodie.” 


3 “Moderer’ means assigning the proper modus to something; it is almost synony- 
mous to ‘reguler (cf. Augustine’s use of the word ‘moderatio’). Translating it as ‘tem- 
pering’ produces wrong associations. 

#4 “,.de nous resiouyr en Dieu, et que toute nostre ioye soit là reduite, comme 
à sa vraye fin...nous sommes enclins à nous resiouyr en vanité. Tout ainsi donques 
que nostre nature nous y tire et induit a cercher tous moyens de resiouyssance folle 
et vicieuse.” (CO 6, 169/170). 

235 Cf. the first questions in the Genevan Catechism (1545) about the prinicipal end 
of human life (= to know God) and the supreme good of man (= glorification of the 
Creator) (CO 6, 10). 

% CO 6, 169/170. 
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The image of the melody as a funnel (Plato) through which the content 
(text) is infused straight into the heart reveals (according to Calvin) 
that in song it is the melody that is responsible for the intensification 
of the affect, but that the impact itself is determined by the text (sub- 
ject matter).”’ If this is true, the one thing to do is to secure the quality 
of the subject matter, the content that is poured through the funnel 
(‘avec la melodie’) into the heart of the singer; in short, the words 
determine the quality of the music: 


Or qu’est-il doncq question de faire? c’est d’avoir chansons non seule- 
ment honnestes, mais aussi sainctes: lesquelles nous soyent commes 
esguillons pour nous inciter à prier et louer Dieu, à mediter ses œuvres, 
afin de l'aymer, craindre, honorer et glorifier. 


In the second phrase we observe a shift in what music/song should 
be used for: in the first part of the 1543 addition music/song had a 
very general relevance, touching almost all aspects of human life and 
affecting all man’s faculties. At this point of the preface, the theologian 
narrows the circle of intended effects and affects to prayer, praise, love, 
fear, honour, and glorification of God. To achieve this end, the words 
have to be deeply imbedded in the Christian religion: only spiritual 
songs can meet this criterion and, invoking Augustine, Calvin —with- 
out further consideration—narrows the group of suitable texts to bibli- 
cal texts: 


Or ce que dit S. Augustin est vray, que nul ne peut chanter choses dignes 
de Dieu, sinon qu’il ait receu d’iceluy:* parquoy quand nous aurons bien 
circuy par tout pour cercher cà et là, nous ne trouverons meilleures chan- 
sons ne plus propres pour ce faire, que les Pseaumes de David: lesquelz 
le sainct Esprit luy a dictz et faitz. Et pourtant, quand nous les chan- 
tons, nous sommes certains que Dieu nous met en la bouche les parolles, 
comme si luy-mesmes chantoit en nous pour exalter sa gloire. 


7 Next to Plato (the ‘funnel’ coming straight from Republic, IIL3) we may also 
mention Bucer, who had developed his liturgical and musical ideas along the same 
lines (probably using the same sources). The text that is sung is crucial; see Garside, 
The origins, p. 23. Bucer also writes about the power of music and stresses that diabolic 
content “erst durchs gesang noch anmttiger un tieffer in sinne und hertz gestecket 
wurt.” 

28 The reference is to Enarrationes in Psalmos. Psalm 34[35]: “Nemo illi [i.e., God] 
cantat digna, nisi qui ab illo acceperit quod cantare possit. Denique hoc quo modo 
cantamus, Spiritu ejus dictum est per Prophetam ejus, et in eis verbis ubi nos agno- 
scimus et ipsum.” (ed. Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol 36, col. 323). 

# CO 6, 169/170-171/172. 
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Only the best will do for the Highest: this applies not so much to the 
style of music, as is the case in GE42 (form ‘saincte et pure,’ style 
‘pois et maiesté’), but first and foremost to the text: only the biblical 
Psalms meet this criterion (GE43).*° The edifying effect of singing is 
guaranteed by the fact that the biblical Psalms were inspired by the 
Holy Spirit and thus automatically will make the singing (the musical 
aspect of a song) do what it was originally intended for: to honour 
God. With these texts, the melodies will infuse divine content into 
the hearts of the singing community. The salvific circle thus created is 
underlined by Calvin in the phrase that it is ‘as if God in our singing 
is glorifying himself’; Christian worship as a kind of auto-glorifica- 
tion of God. Thus having settled the main question, Calvin addresses 
the themes connected with the use of music/song in general. He first 
affirms that this way of using music/song to praise God, both in and 
outside the church, includes the participation of children and women 
(one of the most offensive aspects of Reformed liturgy in the sixteenth 
century).*' For this, he finds shelter once more behind the authority 
of Chrysostomus: 


Parquoy Chrysostome exhorte tant hommes que femmes et petis enfans, 
de s’accoustumer à les chanter, afin que cela soit comme une meditation 
pour s’associer à la compagnie des Anges.” 


3 ‘saincte et pure’ of GE42 has its echo in ‘chansons honnestes... sainctes’ of GE43. 
Once more, the congruence with Bucer in Grund und Ursach is remarkable: He intro- 
duced his final chapter with the bold statement: “Nun die wey] wir wissen, das gôtliche 
ding der geist gottes allein wissen mag.I. Cor. 2. auch das die schrifft gottes alles gûtes 
hat.2. Timoth. 3. so gebrauchen wir uns in der gemein gotes, keins gesangs noch 
gepets, das nit auf gôtlicher schrifft gezogen sey...” (Pij r°) and near the end, when 
he refers to the apostolic era, he once more refers to the extreme appropriateness of 
the Psalms to praise God: “Dazü dan die Psalmen sonderlich gebrauchet seind...” 
(P iij r°). In Grund und Ursach Bucer focuses exclusively on the biblical Psalms, but 
already in the first hymn book (Teutsch Kirchenampt) ordinarium songs (referred to 
by their Latin name) and spiritual songs (not taken from the Psalter, i.e., hymns) are 
also present. Bucer did not maintain this insistence on the superiority (or the exclusive 
appropriateness) of the biblical Psalms, but Calvin seems to have been convinced by 
the argumentation of the early Bucer. 

31 Ecclesiastical chant was entirely a man’s affair (1 Tim. 2,12). For examples of the 
horror caused by the idea of women participating in worship by singing the Psalms 
see Clive, “Calvinist attitude to music’ II, 316, where Artus Désiré and Florimond de 
Raemond are quoted, the latter also expressing his indignation about the fact that 
these sacred songs are sung outside the holy liturgy as well: profanation. 

32 CO 6, 171/172. The reference to Chrysostomus is based on his sermon on Psalm 
41[42] (Migne, PG; vol. 55, col. 157-8), where it is embedded in a diatribe against 
lascivious songs, sung around the table. GE42 also referred to singing ‘a table’ and ‘en 
maison.’ See Clive, ‘Calvinist attitude to music’ (III), 93 (notes 2, 3). 
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Furthermore, these pious songs have to be propagated as a means to 
reclaim the territory (‘maisons,’ ‘champs,’ ‘table’) that is now occupied 
by lascivious songs. A constant presence throughout the Patristic era, 
Middle Ages, and Renaissance, this crusade against worldly music had 
become a spearhead in the social reforming policy of many sixteenth- 
century Church leaders (transcending confessions). Once more Bucer 
seems to have been the source of inspiration of Calvin’s battle against 
the abuse of music. They both advocate a substitution theory of music: 
Let the good music we have found now and first offered to the Church 
also penetrate the extra-liturgical musical scene and henceforth super- 
sede all music.” The only difference between Calvin and Bucer is that 
Bucer accepted a larger repertoire as fit for this use than Calvin did, 
who explicitly limits the good music to Psalm songs: 


...que le monde soit si bien advisé qu’au lieu de chansons en partie 
vaines et frivolles, en partie sottes et lourdes, en partie salles et vilaines, 
et par consequent mauvaises et nuysibles, dont il a usé par cy devant, il 
s’accoustume cy apres à chanter ces divins et celestes Cantiques avec le 
bon Roy David. 


One might have expected the preface to end here, but one important 
element has not been introduced yet, is the one Calvin had opened 
with in GE42: the prerequisite of understanding what we are singing, 
i.e., the preponderance of the subject matter. Since ‘the heart requires 
understanding’ and understanding what one is singing makes the dif- 


33 Garside observes the first trace of this widening of perspective in the memo- 
randum to the Council of Zurich of 1538, in which the prohibition of obscene and 
lascivious songs is suggested in article fourteen (Garside, The origins, pp. 25-6). Buc- 
er’s preface to the German Hymn book of 1541 is pervaded with this diatribe against 
lascivious songs, arguing along exactly the same lines as Calvin in GE43, namely that 
all music should serve only God: “So sollte die Music, alles gesang und seitenspil 
(welche vor andere dingen das gemüt zů bewegen, hefftig un hitzig zů machen, mech- 
tig sind) nirgend ander, dann zt gôtlichem lob, gebet, lehre, und ermanung gebrau- 
chete werden...also, das kein Lied überal, kein seitenspil anders dann von un zů 
christlichen geistlichen hendelen gesungen und gebrauchet wurde... Darumb, wer da 
kôndte oder méchte, der solt dazü rahten und helffen, das solche üpppige teufelische, 
verderbliche gesang abgethan und verspülget würden, und die heiligen Psalmen und 
gotselige lieder allen Christen, jungen und alten gemein, lustig gemacht und stetig 
u‘bung bracht wurden ... Und die, so die kinder leren... fleis ankern, das sie die kinder 
solich gétliche Lieder getrewlich leren, auch die selbigen zů singen anhalten und alle 
leichtfertige weltliche bülerische lieder ihnen weder zů héren noch zů singen gestat- 
ten.” (M. Bucer, preface to Gesangbuch darinnen begriffen sind... (Strasbourg, Jörg 
Waldmüller, 1541), A3r°-A3v°). 

# CO 6, 171/172. 
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ference between the singing of man and the singings of birds,” Calvin 
can drive his point home: 


Or le propre don de l homme est de chanter, sachant qu’il dit: Après 
l'intelligence doit suivre le cueur et l’affection: ce qui ne peut estre que 
nous n’ayons le cantique imprimé en nostre memoire pour ne jamais 
cesser de chanter.’ 


An order is drawn: heart and feeling (that is: the faculties of which 
music is the “driver’) have to follow understanding, which can only 
be secured if it is not the ‘chant’ (melody, or the act of singing) but 
the ‘cantique’ (what is sung, the subject matter) that is imprinted first 
in our mind. Only then will our singing last. After a final exhorta- 
tion to start replacing the popular lascivious songs by the ‘divins et 
celestes Cantiques, Calvin concludes with a short summary of what 
he has said already about the character of the melodies: they have to 
be ‘moderée[s]’ (having the right ‘modus’) in order to ‘emporter poidz 
et maiesté convenable au subiect.” The subject matter, and the subject 
matter alone, is decisive. 

A final observation: Completely absent from Calvin’s preface is the 
commonplace of the Psalter as a mirror of the soul, or a summa of the 
entire Bible, etc. This is not because Calvin did not view the Psalter in 
that way, but it was probably just not the issue he wanted to address in 
this preface. In the very personal and partly autobiographical preface 


3 The general Augustinian framework is the discussion in the Confessiones (book 
10), where the question of music in church is brought up in the chapter dealing with 
the temptations of the ear. Augustine’s answer is that music should be ‘tempered’ so 
that the supremacy of the words over the music can be guaranteed. The keyword is 
moderation (‘hac ergo adhibita moderatione’ says Calvin in the Institutio 3.20.32). The 
text itself is a quote from Augustine’s second Enarratio on Psalm 18[19] (sermo ad 
plebem), which begins as follows: “Deprecati Dominum, ut ab occultis nostris mun- 
det nos, et ab alienis parcat servis suis, quid hoc sit intellegere debemus, ut humana 
ratione, non quasi avium voce cantemus. Nam et meruli et psittaci et corvi et picae 
et huiusmodi volucres, saepe ab hominibus docentur sonare quod nesciunt. Scienter 
autem cantare, naturae hominis divina voluntate concessum est.” (Migne, PL, vol. 36, 
col. 157). 

% CO 6, 171/172. 

37 CO 6, 171/172. “Touchant de la melodie, il a semblé advis le meilleur qu’elle fust 
moderée, en la sorte que nous l’avons mise pour emporter poidz et maiesté conve- 
nable au subiect, et mesme pour estre propre à chanter en l’Eglise selon qu’il a esté 
dict.” If one asks what exactly Calvin means by these terms, the answer is simple: 
look at the melodies in this book. Twice he suggests this, both at the end of GE42 (‘la 
forme qui est icy exposée’) and here about the melody ‘moderée en la sorte que nous 
Pavons mise.’ 
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to his Psalms commentary (published in Latin in 1557, in French in 
1558), we find the more general topoi, of course in a Calvinian articu- 
lation. His basic outlook on the Psalter seems to have been that this 
book was God’s gift to the Church, intended to provide believers with 
examples for imitation. For this, he postulates a more than general 
likeness (analogy) between what happened to David (c.s.) in Israel 
and what was happening to God’s Church in the sixteenth century. 
The readers are invited to look into this mirror to recognise their 
own fate and suffering in what is depicted there and then absorb the 
prayers contained in the Psalms, thus assimilating the hope and faith 
of God’s people. The historical exegesis is carried out in detail in 
order to facilitate an even more precise description of the similarities 
between the vicissitudes of David (Israel) and the Church.” Of course 
David himself provides the most notable example of all and—perhaps 
this is the speciality of Calvin—Calvin is not afraid to compare his 
own calling to David’s vocation, including his suffering because of 
having answered that call, which by inference makes Calvin’s ministry 
messianic.” 


% For this, see Barbara Pitkin, ‘Imitation of David: David as a paradigm for faith in 
Calvin’s exegesis of the Psalms,’ Sixteenth Century Journal 24 (1993), 843-63. Accord- 
ing to her, Calvin’s use of the Psalms is characterised by three aspects: First, they 
teach man to seek God’s aid by providing a mirror of his affections and spiritual 
maladies (‘anatomy of the human soul’). Second, the Psalms instruct man by means 
of concrete examples of how to attain God’s aid; the examples are mainly the Psalm 
prayers. Third, the Psalms demonstrate God’s goodness and grace and thus inspire 
true piety (p. 847). 

3 The similarity with Bucer is not accidental. Calvin is deeply indebted to him; he 
also states in the introduction that he would have kept away from this subject, because 
“fidelissimus ecclesiae doctor Martinus Bucerus summa, quam in hoc opere praestitit, 
eruditione diligentia et fide, id saltem consequutus erat ne tantus esset operae meae 
usus.” (CO 31, 15). The fact that Calvin in his explanation does not focus on christo- 
logical typologies but rather on historical analogies is also a point of similarity with 
Bucer. For this, see above, ch. 6.2 on Bucer’s hermeneutics. 

“© An almost complete summary of the content of Calvin’s commentary (from a 
theological angle), with introduction and conclusion can be found in H.J. Selderhuis, 
Calvin’s Theology of the Psalms (Grand Rapids, 2007), translation of H.J. Selderhuis, 
God in het midden. Calvijns theologie van de Psalmen (Kampen, 2000). In the intro- 
ductory chapter about Calvin and the Psalms he also recalls Calvin’s far-reaching 
identification with David (leading to autobiographical revelations when Calvin talks 
about David); additionally, he underlines the asylum or exile motive, which is one of 
the ways in which the refugee community in Geneva could recognise itself in the mir- 
ror of those Psalms in which David is forced to flee (Saul, Absalom). 
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13.2 Marot and Calvin compared 


If we compare Calvin’s and Marot’s appreciation of David’s Psalter, 
we notice a great number of similarities in their ‘philosophy of poetry 
and music’ which first of all betray that they share a common cultural 
ground: classical Humanism. Both underline—within their idiom— 
the importance of the fact that God spoke through David; both suggest 
that this makes the Psalms an excellent vehicle to convey God’s salvific 
power into the hearts of man, Calvin in theological language, Marot 
expressing similar thoughts in an orphic setting. The battle against the 
abuse of music, so prominently present with Calvin in GE43m, also 
finds its parallel with Marot, who in the Epistre aux Dames de France 
(1543) also suggests replacing the profane love songs (devoted to the 
wrong god of love, Cupid) with the Psalms, the sublime Love songs 
(devoted to the true God of love). Also, the theme of understandabil- 
ity is mirrored by Marot in his appraisal of the Royal lecturers which 
have made the old and worn texts understandable again, since they 
had been ‘renduz obscurs, et durs d’intelligence,’ but—by these schol- 
ars’ work and implicitly by his translation—have now been restored to 
their old splendour, ‘clairs, & au sens de la forme premiere.“ 

This comparison suggests that in 1543 Calvin and Marot were of 
one heart and one mind on many points, but if we penetrate below the 
surface differences become visible. We observed this already when we 
remarked that Marot was restrained in his use of depreciating adjec- 
tives for the worldly love songs. The most negative terms he used were 
‘mondaine’ and ‘sale.’ If we compare this with the adjectives (or better 
invectives) used by Calvin in his diatribe against the lascivious songs, 
we feel confirmed in our opinion: ‘vaines et frivolles, sottes et lourdes, 
salles et vilaines, et par consequent mauvaises et nuysibles’ (and Bucer 
is even more venomous).” We already mentioned the labels attached 
to the worldly songs in the first part of the 1543 addition: ‘condam- 
nation’ ‘dissolution,’ ‘delices desordonnées,’ ‘paillardise, ‘impudicité,’ 
‘pernicieuse. The opposition thus created between chansons and 
Psalms leaves the reader with no option. It is now either the Psalms or 
eternal damnation: no room for evolution, only for total conversion. 
Marot’s depreciation of the worldly songs did not have this intensity. 


4 Defaux, Cinquante pseaumes, p. 99 (vv. 157, 163). 
2 For examples see above, n. 33. 
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His criticism was not so much that these songs led to damnation, but 
that clinging to them meant a refusal to move to a higher level of 
being and a higher form of love. The ‘Dames de France’ should reori- 
ent the direction of their love and reconsider the object of their love. 
Marot did not feel the urge to disparage the worldly love songs, but, 
discarding them without much ado, presented the better love songs 
(the Psalm paraphrases) to lure the Ladies into a better world, urging 
them to upgrade their Being. Whereas Calvin insisted on changing 
the subject of the songs (the subject matter being decisive, the melody 
only intensifying the impact), Marot explicitly denied that the subject 
matter had to be changed—it only had to be elevated, redirected. 
Thus, Marot did not introduce the Psalm paraphrases as completely 
different from the mundane chansons, but as having the same subject 
but (and this ‘but’ is crucial) on a higher level: “Celles qu’icy presenter 
jose / Ne parlent, certes, d’aultre chose: / Ce n’est qu’amour, Amour 
luymesme.” In Marot’s view the Psalm paraphrases are also (or still) 
Love songs. The subject has not changed, but has been elevated; the 
form has not changed, the Psalms are still ‘chansons’ and the musical 
instruments used for the other kind should also be used for these: a 
clear example of ‘poétique du déplacement. ® This line of reasoning is 
only possible within a worldview in which things evolve and develop, 
not without moments of crisis or strong opposition, but always tend- 
ing towards their goal, which is also their origin, in short: a neo- 
platonic universe, in which “a bono in bonum omnia diriguntur.”“ 
If we translate this poetico-philosophical concept into theological 
terms, we find ourselves in the locus de creatione, subsection: the appre- 
ciation of natural life and innate human capacities. In Calvin’s theol- 
ogy, which by then was already quite developed, sin is perceived as an 
all-pervasive power, having corrupted all natural gifts God bestowed 
on humankind.* This corruption, though accidental, affects the essence 


# This is often highlighted by Defaux as a particular poetic strategy of Marot’s (also 
labelled ‘poétique de la métamorphose’) (e.g., in notes to relevant poems: Defaux I, 
pp. 483, 759). The theme is developed in Defaux, Le poète en son jardin, étude sur 
Clément Marot et l’Adolescence clémentine (Paris, 1996). 

# This motto was inscribed on the walls of Ficino’s study in Florence. It can be con- 
sidered his credo (See Michael J.B. Allen, ‘Introduction,’ in Marsilio Ficino, p. xxi). 

* The way man is portrayed in the preface is completely in line with Calvin’s theol- 
ogy. One can read the Institutio, in which all positive statements about man in crea- 
tion and about creational gifts to man (book I) are presented in malam partem (very 
explicitly in book II) by stressing the destructive impact of original sin. The title of the 
second book of the Institutio is ominous: “Adae lapsu et defectione totum humanum 
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of all being: sin corrupts everything. In this worldview, the only strat- 
egy can be to confront man with his sinfulness and the depth of it: 
“...the whole world lieth in wickedness.” (1 John 5,19). To break this 
vicious circle no help from nature can be expected. On the contrary, 
only Christ can save man from sin or its consequences; and Christ 
can only be known through his Word, when He is embraced by faith; 
and faith is not intellectual, but also heartfelt: “Après l’intelligence doit 
suivre le cueur et l’affection.” The subsequent strain of thought is also 
important: In (the service of) Christ the natural faculties return and 
can be used and enjoyed (uti et frui) conform their original meaning 
and intention: the glorification of God, which is not only the chief end 
of creation, but also the ‘summum bonum’ of man’s existence. Within 
this framework the preface’s outlook on music/song is only logical, 
self-evident. Outside this framework (i.e., within another framework), 
similar things can be said, but they can refer to something else. If two 
people say the same, they do not necessarily mean the same by it.“ 
Connected with this theological difference, and perhaps one of the 
most secure identifiers of it, is the distrust of natural life and the need 
for control, especially when the natural impulses are strong, as is the 
case with the musical-poetical (Orphic) impulse. This distrust and 
need for control are pre-eminent with Calvin (‘Parquoy autant plus,’ 
‘reiglée,’ ‘moderée’”) and completely absent with Marot, not only in his 
enthusiastic epistle of 1541, but also in his critical epistle of 1543. In 
the first epistle he paints David as an enraptured poet and identifies his 
Muse with the Holy Spirit, without scruples or hesitation whatsoever. 
Reading Calvin, we have the feeling that he is not at ease when ‘Muses’ 
are present. He calls for a governor to prevent abuse and guarantee or 
regulate a proper use of the arts in general and music in particular. 
The governor he finds is ‘intelligence,’ i.e., the understanding of what 
is happening by focussing not on the melody but on the words that 
are sung: God’s words. And with God’s words Calvin feels at ease, he 
is sure that things will be right. This governing ‘sensor’ or ‘censor’ 
ensures that what infiltrates (is infused) in the heart of man by means 


genus maledictioni fuisse addictum et a prima origine degenerasse.” The same line 
of thought can be found in the first questions of the Genevan Catechism (1545), in 
which this state of affairs is evoked with meticulous precision, exactly because it is 
considered fundamental. 

% In his notes Defaux keeps too much to the external similarities, thus too readily 
assuming that when the terms are the same the references will also be similar (see 
above, n. 17). 
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of song will not be pernicious but salutary. The order he sets out is 
clear: All commitment and feeling have to follow the way things are 
understood—to paraphrase his concluding phrase “Après l’intelligence 
doit suivre le cueur et l’affection.” It is all there, but the order, the 
ranking, is explicitly drawn: it is an order of control. Although Marot 
is not anti-intellectual (on the contrary, we observed a rationale in 
his versifying of the Psalms, almost a scholarly passion), he does not 
look for a governor of music or poetry. There is no need for it, since 
the subject he is singing about is love and—provided it is steadfast 
Love—“Amor vincit omnia.” 

Our conclusion at the end of the previous chapter will have to be 
adjusted. We stated that Marot, while being at home in the neo-pla- 
tonic world of Marguerite (and the Parisian court), need not have 
felt himself a stranger in Geneva, because Calvin’s theology of music 
had similar roots (common ground for cohabitation). Having com- 
pared the ways in which the common ground was used we feel impelled 
to suggest that, below the similarities, there is a deep chasm between 
Marot and Calvin in the appreciation (Marot) and distrust (Calvin) of 
the impulses of natural and human life. For Calvin, human emotional 
experiences have been derailed and can only be christianised by rigor- 
ously regulating them using God’s Word; Marot simply sees them as 
basic steps in the ascent to the Love of God, ‘Amour luymesme.’ 


Addendum I: instrumental music 

One difference that is not a difference should also be briefly addressed. 
Calvin tacitly passed over instrumental music, whereas Marot expressis 
verbis referred to the use of instruments (‘espinettes’ rhyming on ‘chan- 
sonettes’) in the Epistre aux Dames de France. This indeed is a difference, 
but only a relative one. The case is not that Marot constantly imagines 
his Psalm paraphrases to be sung, either as simple songs or in a more 
elaborate way. They are recited/chanted, hopefully with enthusiasm, like 
the Orphic image sketched in his 1541 epistle. To Marot this is poetry 
and poetry itself is ‘music, coming from the “Muses.” The music theme 


4” Marot appears not to have been particularly interested in the music to which his 
poems were put. This applies to his chansons and his Psalm paraphrases. For many 
of his chansons (especially his later ones) no musical setting is known; see Annie 
Coeurdevey, Bibliographie des ceuvres poétiques de Clément Marot mises en musique 
dans les recueils profanes du XVI’ siècle (Paris, 1997). The idea that Marot composed 
and sang the music himself, propagated by Jean Rollin, Les chansons de Clément Marot 
(Paris, 1951), is still popular, but was at the time almost immediately refuted by the 
musicologist François Lesure, ‘Autour de Clément Marot et des ses musiciens, Revue 
de Musicologie 30 (1951), 109-15. 
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(a song a capella or with instruments) is only present in the exhortation 
to the Dames de France quoted earlier to sing his psalms accompanied 
on the virginal. Reciting the text is essential, instrumental accompani- 
ment accidental. The fact that the texts of the ancient Psalms are extant 
is more important than that the music was lost. Restoring and explain- 
ing the texts is sufficient to restore them to their original splendour.* 
On the other hand, Calvin only banned the musical instruments from 
use in the liturgy (because belonging to a puerile state of faith and being 
abused in immoral contexts and papist rituals); he never forbade the 
private use of instrumental music, admittedly only for the accompani- 
ment of ‘chansons honnestes,’ to be precise, the Psalm paraphrases. His 
main concern was that God’s words (the Psalms) deserved appropriate 
melodies to intensify their effect. He spent much time and energy on 
finding and providing this music for his people, not only for church 
services but also for ‘maisons et champs.’ Calvin thus surpassed Marot 
in the interest in music.” 


48 Dedicatory epistle to the King (1541) “Or sont en Pair perdus les plaisants sons / 
De ceste Lyre, & non pas ses chansons...” (vv. 151-2, Defaux Cinquante pseaumes, 
p. 99). 

2 A summary of Calvin’s view, once more revealing a striking similarity with the 
attitude of the Patres (mainly Chrysostomus), in Clive, ‘Calvinist attitude to music’ 
(III), 103-5. Musical instruments belong to the old dispensation and thus have been 
passé since Christ installed the true worship. To go on using them in the new dis- 
pensation would be a form of retardation. Negative experiences with roman liturgical 
practices often shimmer through his reasoning, e.g., in the addition of the French 
translation of the Institutio of 1545 (3.20.32), a taunt at the music that had to be 
rejected: “comme sont les fringots et fredons de la Papisterie, et tout ce qu’ils appellent 
Musique rompue et chose faite, et chants en quatre parties, ne conviennent nullement 
a la maiesté de l’église, et ne se peut faire qu’ils ne desplaisent grandement à Dieu.” 
In his commentary on the Psalms Calvin regularly expatiates on the subject: e.g., 
Psalm 33,2 (CO 31, 324-325): “totumque illud musicae genus...pars fuerit legalis 
paedagogia” consequently put on a par with “suffitus, lucernas, et similes legis umbras,” 
and Psalm 71,22 (CO 31, 662), where we find the same reasoning (‘umbratilis cul- 
tus’), but at the same time permission is given for private use: “De publicis gratiarum 
actionibus loguor: quia etsi privatim non vetamur interponere musica instrumenta, a 
templis tamen manifesto spritius sancti edicto arcentur, dum Paulus 1.Cor.14,13 non- 
nisi cognita lingua benedicere vel orare permittit.” In siding with the Patres, Calvin 
not only parts company with Luther but also with Bucer, who—although being more 
cautious than Luther—never denied instrumental music its capacity to serve the Word 
of God in the liturgy as well. In his commentary to Psalm 33 (Bucer, Psalmorum 
libri, 1532, 133v°-134r°), he promotes music to the position of an ‘instrument’ to love 
God: “Vere qui norunt quid sit toto corde, tota anima, totisque viribus amare Deum, 
illi facile agnoscunt quam apposita religioni sit musica.” The last line is the title of 
Hobbs’s article on Bucer’s view on music. Hobbs links Bucer’s appreciation to his 
general hermeneutics, in which historical manifestations of the Israelite religion can 
also contain traces of the image of Christ and his Kingdom (Hobbs, ‘Quam apposita, 
pp. 176-7). 

5 This is the main point made by Olivier Millet, ‘Marot et Calvin: chanter les 
Psaumes, in CC, pp. 471-6. For a general assessment of Calvin’s relation with the 
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13.3 Perspective: Messieurs les Nicodémites’ 


One of the fundamental distinguishing elements between the emerg- 
ing Calvinism and French Evangelism seems to have been the assign- 
ing of theological importance to the heuristic capacity of the heart, of 
feeling, of Love, or more broadly: the appreciation of God’s creation 
as a fountain of good, not so much perverted by sin as only hampered 
or handicapped by it. For people like Marot and Marguerite the enrap- 
tured Orpheus and the platonic furor (of love) were not only poeti- 
cal metaphors, but also vital means for the communication with God, 
given by God and thus perfectly suited to help mankind to ascend 
towards Him. This positive appreciation is embedded in and based 
upon a neo-platonic worldview, in which Being is good and remains 
good, even when sin has infected it; in the end evil is only privative, 
i.e., a lack of good. Calvin of course was also indebted to neo-platonic 
philosophy and theology, but he seems to have been fascinated more 
by the negative aspects of this ontology: the distrust of what ‘appears’ 
(manifests itself) without being mediated by the ‘Logos.’ The all-per- 
vasive power of sin made ‘appearances’ not only deceptive but danger- 
ous. This deep ontological distrust never leads to a complete rejection 
of human and natural impulses as such—the confession to God as 
creator forbids this—but sometimes the substance of this confession 
is so thin that it borders on docetism. To do justice to Calvin, we have 
to stress at the same time that the appreciation of Being returns in 
his exposition on the sanctification of life, organised within a militant 
theocratic framework, in which the entire creation, including enjoy- 
ment and emotion, is reclaimed for the Creator, of course on the con- 
dition that it is subjected to Christ. The positive statements about the 
power of music/song in worship from the 1543 preface may serve as 
an example of this line of reasoning. If one ponders a little on this 
theological distinction one starts to wonder: is it by accident that in 
Marguerite’s poetry (especially in her theatrical pieces) the ‘idiotes’ is 
often God’s elect: The children in the L’Inquisiteur (and of them, the 
little baby foremost),‘! or the ‘ravie’ in La comédie de Mont Marsan? 
And the other way around: is it by accident that Calvin when describ- 


arts, see Olivier Millet, ‘Kunst en literatuur, in Calvijn. Handboek, edited by H.J. Sel- 
derhuis (Kampen, 2008), pp. 466-76. 
51 See above, ch. 2.2.1. 
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ing the second ‘secte’ of Nicodemites in 1544 uses words which evoke 
the world of he Parisian court poets with their ‘Querelle des Amies / 
Colloquium des Amours’ 


Ce sont le prothonotaires delicatz, qui sont bien contens d’avoir 
l'Evangile, et den deviser joyeusement et par esbat avec les Dames, moy- 
ennant que cela ne les empesche point de vivre a leur plaisir. Je mettre 
en un mesme ranc les mignons de court, et les Dames. ..;* 


and that the third ‘secte’ is populated with educated people “qui con- 
vertissent a demy la Crestienté en philosophie,’ their head mainly filled 
with neo-platonic ideas: 


Davantage, il y a en une partie d’eux, qui imaginent des idées Platoniques 
en leurs testes, touchant la façon de servir Dieu: et ainsi excusent la plus- 
part des folles superstititons que sont en la Papauté: comme choses dont 
on ne se peut passer. Ceste bende est quasi toute de gens de lettres.” 


We can hardly suppress the feeling that Calvin is settling his score 
with the literate world of France (‘ceste bende’) and that in this world 
Marot is included. The fact that Gérard Roussel probably was the 
addressee of one of Calvin’s first attacks on the dissemblers (Epistola 
duae from 1537) already indicated this direction. The fact that this 
part of Calvin’s attack is a new element in his writings on the subject 
also makes it tempting to surmise a connection with Marot’s absenting 
himself from Geneva. Perhaps the disappointment was mutual: Marot 
was disenchanted with Calvin, and Calvin with Marot. 

This set down, some elements of Marot’s theological sensitivity have 
become visible, although much had to remain implicit and any exploi- 
tation remained highly tentative. We have noticed an increase of ten- 
sion which borders on a rupture between Evangelical reformism and 
Calvin-inspired longing for reform. In a final chapter, we will close the 
circle of our research by leaving the Psalm paraphrases and return to 
Marot, who left Geneva and tried—once more—to return to France. 
What we will try to establish is whether there are indications in what 
happened in and after Geneva, and in his poetry from that period, 
that he perhaps indeed did not feel at home in the world as viewed 


° Excuse de Jehan Calvin a Messieurs les Nicodemites sur la complaincte qu'ilz font 
de sa trop grand’ rigueur [(Girard, Geneva], 1544); GLN-64; CO 6, 589-614, there 
598-600. Jeanneret, ‘Marot traducteur, p. 639, also suggests this link. 

5 CO 6, 600-1. The reference to Marguerite and her circle can hardly be clearer. 

54 For references see below, ch. 15, n. 9. 
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by Calvin (which was only in statu nascendi but expanding quickly 
in Geneva in 1543) and thus tried to return, not only to his house 
in Paris but also to his spiritual home at court, populated by exactly 
those people Calvin characterised as the second and third ‘secte’ of the 
Nicodemites. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


FINAL PEREGRINATIONS 


Next to the cooperation between Marot and Calvin with regard to 
the Psalms we also uncovered some fundamental differences between 
them, especially concerning their appreciation of the ‘natural life.’ To 
assess how far-reaching this difference might have been we will turn to 
what is known from Marot’s life in and after Geneva, both actual and 
as reflected in texts, trying to find traces that might reflect something of 
Marot’s feelings about his stay in Geneva, which we know lasted about 
a year.’ Besides the Psalm paraphrases and the huitain and dizain writ- 
ten in response to Malingre’s welcoming poem, only one other poem 
can indisputably be linked to Marot’s stay in Geneva: the introductory 
poem to the edition of the New Testament in French, revised by Jean 
Calvin, which appeared in print in 1543 in two editions: one for the 
Reformed world (‘Revue par M. Jehan Calvin. Imprimé a Geneve Par 
J. Girard’) and one anonymous edition for export to France (the refe- 
rences to Calvin, Geneva, and Girard have been replaced by a Bible 
text: “Venez à moy vous tous...’).? Both editions contain a dizain by 
Marot, in which he plays with the link between the word ‘testament’ 
and the image of ‘Father and children.’ What child would not want to 
understand the testament his father left to him: 


Bien peu d’enfans on treuve qui ne gardent 
Le testament que leur pere a laissé, 

Et qui dedans de bien pres ne regardent 
Pour veoir comment il l’a faict & dresse.. © 


' For a general overview of this period, see Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 505-15. 

* This double publication policy is very similar to the situation with the two editions 
of the hymnbook (GE43 and GE43m), of which ‘our’ GE43 is the export edition, con- 
taining only Marot’s texts, and published anonymously by Girard. See ch. 2.4.2, n. 126. 

> Defaux IL pp. 338-9 / 1141-2. Defaux observes a strong resemblance with 
Lefèvre’s prefatory epistle to the New Testament (1523), but poetical associations on 
the word ‘Testament’ (father, children, heritage) are commonplace and can also be 
found in the 1539 revision of Olivétan’s New Testament (beginning: “N’est héritier 
auquel ne plaist lecture / Du testament que son Père a laissé,” a poem which in the 
past was often attributed to Marot; and in the poem that accompanied the original edi- 
tion of Olivétan’s Bible of 1535: Au lecteur des deux Testamentz contenans la volonte 
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For another poem (linked to Marot’s stay in Geneva by Defaux) there 
is no indication which enforces a dating to the Geneva period, even 
though the pointe of this poem is similar to, and as defiant as, the 
pointe of Marot’s epigram which accompanied the dispatch of the 
Vingt Pseaulmes. Given Marot’s well-known ability to inflect his 
voice, this kind of occasional poetry might well have been made on 
request. The manufacture of these poems reveals (and perhaps this is 
what one might conclude for sure) that he was supporting the transla- 
tion of the Bible into French, not very surprising for a Psalm translator 
and participator in the broad Evangelical humanist movement of his 
days. The poems defend and recommend the personal as well as the 
communal reading of Scripture. 


14.1 Life in Geneva 


Marot’s name is mentioned twice in the registers of the City Coun- 
cil, both times in relation to pecuniary issues: 11 July 1543 Marot 
appeared for the Council requesting and receiving permission to pub- 
lish L’Enfer. On 15 October Calvin pleaded—on behalf of Marot—for 
a pension in order to enable him to continue his work as a Psalm 
translator (the Council replied that for the time being this was impos- 
sible).° The dates prove that at least four months after the printing of 
the Cinquante Pseaumes (June) Marot still was in Geneva and—at least 


et parolle de Dieu, beginning “Le divin Testateur, qui en testes ne ment....” Marot 
clearly inherited the theme. 

* Defaux II, pp. 711 / 1302-4. The poem is directed against the people who forbid 
the communal reading of the Bible in the vernacular and is constructed from the 
reverse image of the famous text in Mt. 18,20 (“For where two or three are gathered in 
my name, there am I among them”): “... Las, si je veulx ores parler de dieu, / Afin qu’il 
soit (comme il dict) avec moy, / On le deffend sur grand’ peine d’esmoy / Ou d'estre 
prins, lyé poings et genoulx. / Bien doit avoir Sathan avecques soy, / Qui ne veult pas 
que Dieu soit avec nous.” It was published for the first time by Ph.A. Becker based on 
Ms. Cod. Vind. 3525, which also contains a number of Psalm paraphrases (version 
AN41) together with poetry by Marguerite. I see no reason why this poem should 
necessarily be linked to the Genevan period. The similarity of the Psalm paraphrases 
to the versions in Group I even testifies against this allocation. 

5 “Le sieur Clement Marot.—A sa humble requeste luy a esté permys de fere 
imprimer le livre intitulé L’enfert de Paris composé et revisité par Clement Marot.” 
(Pidoux, II, p. 21); “Maistre Calvin pour Clement Marotz.—Le sieur Clavin a exposé 
pour et au nom de Clement Marotz requerant luy faire quelque bien et ilz se perforera 
[usually emended: se parforcera] de amplir les seaulme de David. Ordonné de luy dire 
que pregnent passience pour le present.” (Pidoux II, p. 23). 
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in the perception of Calvin—was still willing to continue his trans- 
lation project. The social and political situation in Geneva had only 
deteriorated while Marot was living there. The war against Berne had 
almost ruined the City and an outbreak of the plague had ravaged it. 
In July 1543 a regulation was issued allowing foreigners to stay only 
if they could provide their own means of living. This directive was 
reissued and promulgated from the summer onwards, culminating in 
a decree that all foreigners should be registered at the end of October 
1543. The synchrony of these events with Calvin’s appearance at the 
Council regarding Marot’s means of living might be significant. 

The minutes of the Consistoire (18 and 20 December 1543) reveal 
that Marot must have befriended Seigneur Francois Bonivard, the for- 
mer prior of the convent of St. Victor.” Both their names are men- 
tioned in the hearing of 20 December concerning a game of chance 
that had been played at the house of Jean Hugonier. Apparently, a 
rumour had been spread that a minister had participated in such a 


$ For the way the magistrates dealt with the influx of French refugees, see William. 
G. Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation of the Genevan Reformation (Manchester, 
1994). For 1542-43: pp. 90-3; pp. 122-3. The command to leave was issued on 6 and 
26 June. On 9 July an inspection was ordered to see that ‘all without the means to live 
in Geneva’ had indeed left; it was again proclaimed on 6, 21 August, 3 September, and 
1 October. The decrees apparently not having produced the desired effect, on 22 Octo- 
ber the city demanded the registration of all foreigners, whether they had the means 
to support themselves or not. The dates can be found in the notes on p. 140 referring 
to AEG/RC/37. These decrees should not obscure the general hospitality and compas- 
sion of the Genevans. With respect to the critical situation in 1543, Naphy concluded: 
“Geneva was willing to assist strangers on their way when it was able to do so. Only 
when local conditions, or the sheer scale of the refugee influx, strained its resources 
did the city take direct action.” (p. 122). 

7 François Bonivard (1493-1570), ancient prior of the (Cluniacense) convent of St. 
Victor was a patriot and one of the city’s heroes (resistance to the efforts to conquer 
Geneva by Charles II, Duke of Savoy). In 1542 he was asked to serve as Geneva’s 
chronicler, but only settled in Geneva in 1543. The relation between Bonivard and the 
City Council was not without tensions; see Registres du consistoire de Genéve au temps 
de Calvin (Geneva, 1996), vol. 1, pp. 284-90; and W.G. Naphy, ‘Francois Bonivard and 
his “Difformes Reformateurs,” Renaissance and Reformation 20 (1996), 57-80. Naphy 
presents Bonivard as an example of the old Swiss nobility, who was more than glad 
to break with Rome, but remained critical of the way the ‘new faith’ was forced upon 
the people and especially of the greed and the immoral behaviour of the Calvinist 
preachers and magistrates. Bonivard remained independent, both in thought and in 
conduct, but seemed only to have got away with this because of his prominent posi- 
tion. According to Naphy Bonivard generally supported Calvin (n. 95 on p. 80), but 
was not enthusiastic. His chronicle, once finished, was not accepted by the Council. 
The satire and polemics of Des Difformes Reformateurs shows a longing for an ethical, 
non-violent reformation. 
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game. Several witnesses were interrogated, but the case had to be 
dropped, because all testimonies denied the presence of a minister.’ 
The issue was taken quite seriously by the Consistoire, for even Fran- 
çois Bonivard was summoned and interrogated. Hugonier’s wife finally 
cracked and named the guilty ones: Sgr. Curtet (Jean-Aimé Curtet, 
one of the syndics, belonging to a very influential Geneva family) and 
Clément Marot. Although Marot’s name was mentioned, he was not 
summoned to testify, nor was Curtet. The most simple explanation for 
Marot’s not being summoned might well be that he had already left 
Geneva by then. The most relevant information we can extract from 
this episode is that Marot frequented the cultivated ‘bourgeoisie’ of 
Geneva, both Curtet and Bonivard belonging to the higher classes. In 
these circles life was not controlled (yet) by the Consistoire, although 
the seriousness and perseverance with which this affair was handled 
already indicates that the Consistoire, instituted after Calvin’s return 
and active since 1543, tried to profile itself and was not afraid also to 
summon persons belonging to the higher classes.’ 


14.2 Life after Geneva 


What happened after Marot had left Geneva is shrouded in many uncer- 
tainties, regarding both biography and bibliography. The difficulty of 
getting a clear picture about this period is that many factions, some 
theological, posthumously wanted to claim Marot. All factions tried 


® The story can be read in the minutes of the Consistoire from 18 & 20 December 
1543 (Registres, pp. 287-95). Also extracts in Pidoux II, pp. 23-4). The games men- 
tioned are dames, jeux des cartes, dés, and tricquetract, and the core issue is not to 
prosecute all players, but to identify the ‘prédicant’ from Orbaz (Pidoux transcribed 
‘Orléans’) who is suggested to have participated in a game played for money. On 20 
December Mme Hugonier, the innkeeper’s wife, testified that ‘about a month ago’ 
(= November) Marot had arrived with Seigneur Curtet (identified in the notes as Jean- 
Aimé Curtet, a syndic in 1542 and 1545), and that—because dinner was not ready— 
they had asked for ‘ung table,’ i.e., to play dice. Curtet and Marot played a game 
‘avec ung quarteron de vin.’ No minister was present. A possible solution (adopted 
by almost all interpreters) is that Marot was mistaken for a minister on the basis of 
his clothing. Between the lines one can read that Bonivard, Marot and Curtet met 
regularly to play at Hugonier’s. 

°? Generally, 1546 is the year of the first great clash, and 1555 the year of Calvin’s 
victory, getting a majority in the Council. The Consistoire was established on 6 Decem- 
ber 1541; the first recorded session on 16 February 1542 (Registres, pp. xxiii-xxiv.) 
Naphy, Calvin and the Consolidation of the Genevan Reformation (Manchester, 1994) 
describes and analyses the complex relations between the Genevan bourgeoisie and 
the foreign ministers, within the social and political context of the city of Geneva. 
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to either claim him or blame him by publishing poems attributed to 
Marot. Modern criticism has succeeded in clearing the field for a large 
part, but not completely, managing to bring to light the false attribu- 
tion of many poems, both outspokenly Protestant and overtly sordid 
ones—an important achievement since both have had their bearing 
on Marot’s reputation. What is known with a reassuring amount 
of certainty is that Marot must have spent some time near Annécy 
with Bonivard’s sister in law, Pétremande de la Balme, to whom he 
dedicated an epigram." He then must have travelled further south and 
spent some time with a cultivated friend of Bonivard’s, François Noel 
de Bellegarde (near Chambéry), to whom he also addressed a poem.” 
With short poems he tried to move the King’s heart to let him return 
to France. The style, elements, and twist of argument to move the King 
to complacency sound familiar. One of them is well worth quoting, 
because of a very peculiar reference to his sojourn in Geneva: 


Dizain au Roy, envoyé de Savoye. 1543 


Lorsque la peur aux talons met des esles, 
L'homme ne sçait où s’en fuyr, ne courre: 


The entire period 1542-44 is described in great detail by E. Droz and P.P. Plan, 
‘Les dernières années de Clément Marot, BHR 10 (1948), 7-67. Their article is based 
on a sixteenth-century manuscript (Lausanne, MS M 1016), copied by a Genevan citi- 
zen, Gilbert Grenet. Unfortunately, the authors, almost pre-critically, accepted some 
highly suspect poems as authentical. For this, see Mayer, Bibliographie des Oeuvres..., 
vol. 1 [manuscrits], pp. 47-63. 

1 “Adieu ce bel oeil tant humain...” (Defaux II, pp. 337-8). 

2 A ung sien amy (Defaux IL, pp. 703-5). For a clear view on this period see C.A. 
Mayer, Clément Marot, pp. 493-516. The chatelain entertained a group of young art- 
ists (jeunesse dorée) at his castle. Marot mentions sixteen of them by name in this 
epistle. Severe complications were caused by H.P. Clive’s (“Who was Marot’s savoyard 
friend?, BHR 47 (1985), 415-20) questioning this identification and suggesting an 
alternative addressee (Angelot de Bellegarde), a suggestion convincingly refuted by 
Mayer (C.A. Mayer: ‘Le séjour de Marot en Savoie, Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, 88 (1988), 1035-46, also incorporated in C.A. Mayer, Clément Marot et autres 
études, pp. 131-41; the refutation of Clive’s thesis on pp. 135-40). The existence of 
an epistle with the same date and addressed to M. Pelisson (president of the Parle- 
ment of Chambéry) has seriously hindered setting up an acceptable chronology (A 
Monsieur Pelisson, president de Savoye, 1543, Defaux II, pp. 705-7). A discussion of 
the authenticity in Mayer, vol. 1 [Les Epitres], pp. 62-3 (rejection), and in Defaux II, 
pp. 1292-4, cf. p. 1122 (acceptance of the authenticity, but no convincing explanations 
for the chronological problems implied). 

We recognise the trick of feigned brutality in reclaiming his position at court, 
candidly demanding his wages (Epigram Au Roy, pour estre remis en son estat 
(Defaux II, p. 324), and a ‘placet: “Plaise au roy congé me donner / Dvaller faire le 
tiers d’Ovide...” (Defaux II, p. 710). ‘Le tiers d’Ovide’ refers to the translation of the 
Metamorphoses by Marot. The second book was published in 1543 by Dolet. 
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Si en Enfer il scait quelques nouvelles 
De sa seurté, au fin font il se fourre: 
Puis peu a peu sa peur vient a escourre, 
Ailleurs s’en va. Syre, jay faict ainsi: 

Et vous requiers de permettre qu’icy, 

A seurté, service je vous face. 

Puny assez, je seray en soucy 

De ne plus voir vostre Royalle face." 


The title suggests that it must have been written shortly after Marot 
had left Geneva. In the flashback in which he accounts for his emigra- 
tion to Geneva he first suggests that it was in sheer panic that he went 
there. The metaphor he employs to describe Geneva is L'Enfer. Of 
course, Marot is trying to regain the sympathy of the King and there- 
fore has to downplay the seriousness of his commitment to the city of 
Calvin. And the best way to achieve that is to suggest that this terrible 
mistake happened while he was non compos mentis. As we noticed in 
our introduction, Marot had no scruples in rewriting the scenario of 
his life if circumstances demanded it: At his arrival in Geneva in 1542 
he had expressed his intention to stay there: Geneva is depicted as a 
safe haven, a domicilium. Now he suggests that he had panicked and, 
having nowhere to run to (‘ne sçait où s’en fuyr’), mistook hell for a 
refuge. Without pressing this term (enfer, ‘hell’), the negative emo- 
tional charge is high; Marot was aware that he had to use strong terms 
this time. Pleading not guilty (as during his first exile) was not making 
any sense this time: he had in fact gone to Geneva and had lived there 
for a year. The last lines of the poem almost copy the humble requests 
from the Venetian epistles at the end of his first exile. The analogy 
with the Ferraran/Venetian episode in 1536 is strengthened on the 
linguistic level as well, since we notice the reappearance of the poet 
who was his soulmate then: Ovid.'® Marot was still convinced that the 


4 Defaux IL p. 319; first publication: Marnef 1547 (also present in Du Moulin and 
Fontaine’s selection, so bibliographically as ‘certain’ as possible). 

Is there a reference to Psalm 139 in this poem? “Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there.” (Ps. 139, 7-8). One is reminded 
of Cicero’s proverbial saying: “quem fugiam scio, ad quem fugiam nescio,” quoted and 
translated by Bonivard in his Amartigenee (pp. 133-4), a work in which Bonivard also 
quoted Marot several times (reference in Naphy, ‘Francois Bonivard and his “Dif- 
formes Reformateurs”,’ p. 61). 

‘© Next to the reference to the ‘tiers d'Ovide’ (in the ‘Placet au Roy’), long imita- 
tions (re-creations) of parts of Ovid’s Tristia III are present in the epistle A ung sien 
amy; see Defaux II, pp. 703-5, 1288-91. 
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King’s favour and a sojourn in Geneva did not mutually exclude each 
other, but things were changing: Calvin’s star was rising quickly and 
his books were now primary targets in the censorship of the Faculty of 
Theology. Arround the same time Marot must have written an Epistle 
to the Comte d’Enghien (Francois de Bourbon) who had been victori- 
ous in battle in North-Italy (battle of Ceresole, 14 April 1544), offering 
his services to the conquering hero, equating the Count with Achilles 
and consequently himself with Homer.” No other facts about Marot’s 
life are known, only that he died in Turin on 12 September 1544, the 
date of the epitaph written by his friend Lyon Jamet.'* This epitaph 
was engraved in marble and was given a place on the wall inside the 
Duomo of Turin, close to the southern entrance." The expenses for 
the funeral were borne by the French Ambassador in Rome, Cardinal 
Georges d’Armagnac.” Behind D’Armagnac and Jamet, two of the most 


17 For the text see p. 279, n. 6. The epistle was published separately in 1544 (Defaux 
Il, p. 707). An epigram Salutation du camp de Monsieur d’Anguien appeared in print 
in 1549 in an edition of Marot’s Oeuvres by Jean de Tournes (Defaux II, p. 338). 

18 Jamet’s epitaph was published in Cinquante Deux Psaumes de David (Paris, Jac- 
ques Bogarde, 1546), Mayer n° 149. The fact that Marot ended up in Turin makes 
it plausible that he succeeded in contacting the Comte d’Enghien, who was residing 
there. The final phrase in l’Histoire Ecclésiastique concerning Marot suggests the same: 
“il s’en alla passer le reste de ses jours en Piémont, alors possédé par le roy, où il 
usa sa vie en quelque seureté sous la faveur des gouverneurs.” (Histoire Ecclésiastique 
des Eglises Réformées, vol. 1, ed. P. Vesson (Toulouse, 1882), p. 20; reprint from the 
1580 edition (GLN-2806), ascribed to Th. de Bèze. A drawing of the original inscrip- 
tion was made by an unknown traveler probably around 1550 (Harvard, Houghton 
Library, MS Typ 152, f° 179v°, Imagines sepulcrorum et epitaphiorum inscriptiones 
antiquae.) This drawing was discovered and reproduced by Richard Cooper in his 
‘Dolet et Marot jugés par Jean Binet et Gabriele Simeoni, in Esculape et Dionysos: 
Mélanges en l'honneur de Jean Céard, ed. Jean Duprèbe et al. (Geneva, 2008), pp. 
511-27; the discovery on pp. 522-3, the reproduction at p. 527. The text of the epitaph 
is followed by: “Obit Thaurini An.D. M.D.XLIIII. D.XILS.” 

Based on the precise description by Nicolas Audebert, who travelled through 
Italy from 1574-78 and was in Turin in 1574. Audebert explicitly links the removal 
from the cathedral wall with a request from the archbishop, Girolamo della Rovere, 
and the Inquisition. He also suggests that it was not removed earlier only because of 
the sustained opposition of Marguerite de France (1523-74, daughter of François I"), 
Duchess of Savoy, and living in Turin since 1559. Her death and the removal of the 
epitaph indeed almost coincide. For this, see Adalberto Olivero, ‘Una testimonianza 
trascurata sulla tomba di Clément Marot a Torino,’ Studi Francesi 16 (1962), 263-5. 
See also the critical edition of Nicolas Audebert, Voyage d'Italie, ed. Adalberto Olivero, 
2 vols. (Rome, 1981-83), vol. 1, p. 141. For a general assessment, see Dick Wursten 
and Jetty Janssen, ‘New light on the location of Clément Marot’s tomb and epitaph in 
Turin, to appear in Studi Francesi. 

2 According to a contemporary chronicle, Cronaca di Gianbernardo Miolo di Lom- 
brascio notaio, prepared for publication by Giuseppe Vernazza in 1711, and published 
in Miscellanea Storia Italiana, vol. 1, ed. Regia deputazione di Storia Patria (Turin, 
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powerful female friends of Marot’s, Marguerite de Navarre and Renée 
de Ferrara, are present by implication: D’Armagnac was a protégé of 
Marguerite’s and Jamet was Renée’s secretary. Marot probably did not 
live an obscure life in Turin, nor did his death pass unnoticed. 


143 Marot at home 


Trying to assess Marot’s state of mind in this last year, two things 
seem noteworthy. First, we notice a constant presence of a specific cul- 
tural milieu around Marot which in and after Geneva is closely linked 
to Francois Bonivard. Marot apparently felt at home and at ease in 
this ‘civilised’ cultural environment. A second element is the power- 
ful re-emergence of Ovid after Marot finished his Psalm translations 
in Geneva. The sad tones of Ovid’s Tristia resound fully and more 
impressively than ever in the Epistle addressed to Francois Noel, Sgr. 
de Bellegarde, one of Bonivard’s cultivated friends, who has become 
one of Marot’s friends as well: A ung sien amy. Reading this epistle 
might be rewarding, not because of the biographical references in it, 
but because of the personal tone in which Marot describes a place 
where he had felt at home. The friends with whom he was of one heart 
and mind (something which Ficino would have labelled platonic love) 
are addressed, and memories about their joint pleasures are evoked. In 
view of what had happened in Geneva, the description is telling: 


Que pleust à Dieu que l’occasion j’eusse, 
Qu’aupres de toy user mes jours je peusse, 
Loing de tumulte, et loing des plaisirs cours, 
Qui sont en ces ambitieuses Cours. 

25 La me plairoit mieux qu’avec Princes vivre. 
Le Chien, l’Oyseau, l’Espinette et le Livre, 
Le deviser, amour a ung besoing, 
Et le Masquer seroit tout nostre soing:”! 


1862), pp. 145-233. The quote about Marot’s funeral can be read at the end of a 
detailed account of the main events of 1544 (Miolo was a notary in Cercenasco, a 
village near Turin): “Taurini Clement Marot gallus in rittimis galicis clarissimus mori- 
tus. et in templo archiepiscopali inhumatur expensis Georgii cardinalis Armeniaci.” 
(p. 184). 

2 Defaux II, p. 703. 
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Of course, Marot inflects his voice to please the addressee, he always 
does, but even then the feelings expressed sound sincere, in particular 
when he evokes their leisure activities: 


- ‘le Chien’: hunting 

— TOyseau’: hunting (or nature?) 

- Espinette’: music 

- ‘le Livre’: reading 

- ‘le deviser’: chat, conversation 

- Tamour a ung besoing’: love and longing (?) 

‘le Masquer’: playing games (Masquerade, Mommerie) 


Although it is too simple an opposition, one should note that many 
of these are things Calvin either depreciated, distrusted, or simply for- 
bade when he gradually established control over the life of the Gene- 
vans.” Similar things, even using almost the same words, were also 
mentioned by Malingre in his welcoming poem before Marot arrived 
in Geneva; they were presented there as the habits he would have to 
abandon if he really wanted to live in Geneva. Malingre’s poem con- 
tains precious information, not so much about facts as about percep- 
tions. The rhetorical questions about the reasons why Marot left Paris 
are telling, since—unintentionally—they reflect both Malingre’s aston- 
ishment that Marot is really coming to Geneva and the perception he 
had of Marot’s life and habits until then. Some passages reveal a very 
dense intertext with the list of things Marot liked so much in Cham- 
béry, and which according to Malingre should be disqualified as ‘pas- 
setemps mondains’ which Marot would have to abandon if he wanted 
to make Geneva his home: 


2 For this, see Nahpy, Calvin and the consolidation. The first major clash between 
Calvin and the native Genevans concerned the dancing at the wedding of Jeanne Lect 
in 1546 (pp. 96-8). The same year all taverns were closed down in order to suppress 
gambling. Instead, ‘abbayes’ were opened for Bible study and other edifying activities. 
Naphy comments: “Needless to say this experiment did not prove successful.” (p. 99). 
A major theme of Naphy’s analysis is that the French ministers, Calvin in front, were 
not able to deal positively with the cultural gap between their own views on the way 
a Christian life should be disciplined and the ideas about this subect that were held 
by the native Genevans. The singing of worldly songs accompanied by instruments 
also became a hot topic in later years (See Kingdom, “Uses of the Psalter in Calvin’s 
Geneva,’ pp. 26-32, with examples from the registers of the Consistoire). 
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Es tu venu pour passetemps mondains, 
Comme chasser dessus les hautz montz dains, 
Ou cerfz soubdains, bisches, regnards, sangliers, 
Veu que France a ces plaisirs singuliers? 

Es tu venu pour cy faire voller 
Sacre, faulcon, ou esprevier en lair? 

Pour joindre & prendre heron, canard, ou pie?” 


Pardonne moy, si plus tu vueulx en querre 
Amour de prendre avec femmes esbatz 
Pour y jouster sans selle ne san baz 
T’auroit il fait habiter 4 Geneve? 
Je croy que non: car Venus y a tresve, 
Et wose plus user de privaulte. 


Car l’Evangile y a mis si bon ordre. 
Qu’on punist tout estat & tout ordre, 
Que met aux piedz celuy de mariage, 
Pour exalter Venus & son bernage. 


Si fault il bien qu’il y ait a redire 
Dessus ton cas, puis que icy viens hanter. 
Viendrois tu pas enseigner a chanter 
Aux jeunes gens chansons luxurieuses, 

Pour decevoir ces folles amoureuses, 
Et les induire a choses plus infames?™ 


They are all there, the things Marot liked so much in Chambéry: the 
hunting, the playing around, the idle games, the chatting, the amorous 
delights, and the love songs (music), but they all have to be abandoned 
according to Pasteur Malingre once Marot arrived in Geneva. And he 
trusts Marot has already abandoned them, because: 


Tu montre bien le contraire aux Psalmes 
Qu’as mis en ryme elegante & raison, 
Qu’on chante au Temple, en forme d’oraison; 
Dont mention de toy en sera faicte, 
Tant que de Christ la maison soit defaicte.** 


3 L’Epistre de M. Malingre, envoyee a Clement Marot: en laquelle est demandee la 
cause de son departement de France. Avec la responce dudit Marot (Basel, J. Estauge, 
1546), A2v°. 

4 Ibid., pp. A3r°-A3v°. Compare also a passage from Calvin’s Excuse to the Nico- 
demites, in which the second secte of the Nicodemites is blamed for leading a “joyeuse 
vie, en banquetz, en jeuz, en danses et en toute braveté.” (CO 6, 599). The usual labels 
“Lucianiques” and “Epicuriens” are not lacking either (CO 6, 602). 

25 Tbid., p. A3v°. 
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In a later passage containing a similar question, Malingre even beco- 
mes clairvoyant (or was he perhaps actually acquainted with Marot 
and his lifestyle?): 


Viendrois tu pas a la chance jouer, 
Au glic, au flux, & dames rabbatues, 
(Par quoy plusieurs maisons sont abbatues?) 
Ou si tu viens coucher quelque baguette 
Au tollement, limasson, ou regnette 
Au tric & trac, ou au hazard de l’ourse?? 


At least once Marot had played a game of tric-trac in Geneva with 
Sgr. Curtet and this was probably not the only case, Sgr. Bonivard 
confessing that he played regularly for relaxation. Not everyone simply 
complied with the mores of Geneva, which are summarised for con- 
venience in two lines: 


Tu ne viens pas pour y vivre en delices, 
Mais pour mourir journellement aux vices.” 


Is it necessary to continue? The point is clear by now: according to this 
colleague of Calvin’s and friend of Marot’s, Geneva is the place where 
the choice has to be made according to the harsh word of the Lord: 
“He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal.” (John 12,5). Although Marot in 
theory, and theology, would probably have agreed, and in his poems 
was able to express similar thoughts, he was not ready, not willing to 
give up the simple pleasures of common, ordinary life, lived in friend- 
ship and harmony. With so many clues pointing in the same direction 
it is not far-fetched any longer to interpret the passage in the poem A 
ung sien Amy, quoted above, as a post-Geneva expression of Marot’s 
refusal to ‘mourir journellement aux vices.’ The fact that he did not 
stay in the Geneva sketched by Malingre but spent some agreeable 
time with François Noel and his cultivated friends, doing exactly what 
Malingre had warned him not to do, speaks volumes about Marot’s 
inner feelings. 

If this is already significant, then the fact that although Marot 
expressed his intention never to leave this wonderful company of 
friends he did actually leave them might also be telling. One can hardly 
devise any cogent reason why Marot should have been compelled 


6 Ibid., p. A4v°. 
7 Ibid., p. A6r°. 
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to leave this group of jeunesse dorée. Francois Noel, Seigneur de Bel- 
legarde, would only have been obliged, charmed, flattered that the 
French ‘prince of poets’ was part of his club. In all likelihood it must 
have been Marot himself who wanted to leave this provincial court, not 
because he did not like it, did not feel at home, but simply because he 
wanted...more. Perhaps Marot was ambitious and did need a higher 
court, a king, a theatre as wide as the French world (however tumultu- 
ous). Perhaps he could not live without an audience. Perhaps that is 
why he kept trying to return to the heart of France and the centre of 
French culture, the Parisian court. In view of this the second part of 
the epistle now also becomes significant, in which he refers to his dear 
‘Mistress,’ she who has nourished him, his alma mater, Marguerite, 
Queen of Navarre: 


Ne voy-tu pas, encore qu’on me voye 
Privé des biens, et estatz que j’avoye, 
Des vieulx amys, du pais, de leur chere, 
De ceste Royne, et maistresse tant chere 
75 Qui m'a nourry, et si sans rien me rendre, 
On mayt tollu tout ce qui se peult prendre? 


and his ‘Muse’ who, in spite of all the envy, never had abandoned 
him: 


Ce neanmoins, par mont et par campaigne, 
Le mien esprit me suyt, et m’acompaigne: 
Malgré fascheux, j’en jouyz et en use, 

80 Abandonné jamais ne m’a la Muse.” 


Marot is imitating Ovid, freely transposing Tristia 3.7, 45-54.” Nev- 
ertheless, we will never get closer and it might be significant that 
the passage in which he refers to his ‘maistresse tant chere’ is of 


2 Defaux II, p. 705. 

# “En ego, cum caream patria vobisque domoque, / raptaque sint, adimi quae 
potuere mihi, / ingenio tamen ipse meo comitorque fruorque: / Caesar in hoc potuit 
iuris habere nihil. / Quilibet hanc saevo vitam mihi finiat ense, / me tamen extincto 
fama superstes erit, / dumque suis victrix omnem de montibus orbem / prospiciet 
domitum Martia Roma, legar. / Tu quoque, quam studii maneat felicior usus, / effuge 
venturos, qua potes, usque rogos!” [http://www.thelatinlibrary.com/ovid/ovid.tristia3. 
shtml]. Tristia 3.4,17-26 and the preceding parts of 3.7 are present here, too; for this, 
see Defaux II, pp. 1290-1, who only discovered Ovid’s influence while preparing vol- 
ume 2 of his edition. In volume 1 he had praised this poem as “du meilleur Marot, 
du Marot tout pur”; in volume 2 he apologises for this error (Defaux II, p. 1288), an 
understandable apology, but superfluous: Marot would have taken it as a compliment. 
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his own invention.” This means that he included Marguerite in his 
history on purpose and on purpose spared the King (Ovid defied Cesar, 
Marot generalises the defiance and instead praises the King as his 
defender). More conscious than ever of his qualities, he claims his place 
in history: 

Aulcun n’a sceu avoir puissance là. 

Le Roy portoit mon bon droict en cela. 

Et tant qu ouy, et nenny se dira, 

85 Par l’univers le monde me lira.” 

Toy donc aussi, qui as savoir et veine 

De la liqueur d’Helicon toute pleine, 

Ecry, et faictz que mort, la faulse lisse, 

Rien que le corps de toy n’ensevelisse. 


tacit. 


The scant material concerning Marot’s stay in Geneva and the period 
afterwards has nevertheless made this much clear, that Marot was not 
willing to abandon the pleasures of natural life, such as friendship, 
‘pastime and good company.’ He never articulated this theologically, 
but his behaviour (including the direction his feet took) reveals that— 
eventually—he did not feel at home in Geneva. His attempt to return 
to France was also a confession: I belong to another world (described 
in the previous chapter as the neo-platonically inspired world of Mar- 
guerite and François I"), in which Christianity is not a denial of nat- 
ural life, but an intensification of it. Thus, the basic difference with 
Calvin has become their difference in worldview, not understood as a 
theoretical term, but as an existential human predicament: how does 
one feel in this world, and what position does one take towards natu- 
ral manifestations such as societal behaviour, direct physical pleasures 
and feelings. Marot views natural emotions and human culture as 
valuable gifts of God to help man to ascend to a more fulfilling stage 
of life, whereas Calvin, although he also views these natural emotions 
and human culture as valuable gifts of God, immediately feels the urge 
to add that they are infected by sin, and thus will be generally abused 
by man and will produce evil; only under the strict regulation by God’s 
Word can they be (and have to be) used for the service of God through 


% This does not automatically make this passage gratuitous. Who says Marot did 
not send a copy to court, or to Marguerite, with the implication that she should once 
more plead for him with her brother. Who knows? 
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Jesus Christ. The musicians writing compositions for these texts to be 
sung ‘ès maisons’ (often using the Genevan melodies as cantus firmus) 
elaborated Marot’s line of thought, the theologians of the reforming 
Churches embedding the Psalm paraphrases in worship continued 
Calvin’s line of thought. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


GLEANING THE FIELD: MAROT’S RELIGIOUS SENSITIVITY 


To gather the results of our research, we first summarise what can be 
considered established with regard to Marot and the way he related 
to the religious issues of his days. A basic element certainly is Marot’s 
notoriety as a ‘Lutheran.’ Notoriety of course is a perception, but we 
found that it is corroborated by a few, but not marginal, poems that 
explicitly touch religious subjects. This notoriety might date back to the 
second half of the 1520s, as ‘Lutheran’ thoughts emerged powerfully 
in the Deploration de Florimond Robertet. In his texts from the 1530s 
Marot is revealed as a combative, even provocative (broadsheet against 
Beda) protestor against religious abuses, not afraid to take the public 
stage. His criticism of practices and views of the established Church 
is formulated along similar lines as the ideas of Christian Humanists: 
concentrating faith on essentials while denouncing distortions. Forced 
to flee in 1534 because of his notoriety, Marot did not change his opi- 
nions, and while living in exile his reputation kept haunting him, cul- 
minating in an investigation of the Ferrara inquisition. On the basis of 
some unpublished and unpurged versions of poems from that period 
we were tempted to say that Marot had radicalised, but this is a loose 
statement because the implied comparison operates with an unknown 
factor: the degree of radicalness of the previous period. One thing, 
however, is certain about this period. Although he did not change his 
opinions, in the end (1536) Marot changed the way to express them 
or not to express them. He bowed his head, feigned repentance, and 
in doing so facilitated his return to France. Once returned he did not 
ascend the public stage anymore in religiosis, but kept silent about 
this topic. Since the label “Nicodemite’ has a negative connotation 
and seems to be blighted by semantic confusion, we adopted the term 
Marot himself used to refer to his dissembling attitude: ‘poltroniseur.’ 
This term can simply mean ‘coward’ or ‘hypocrite,’ but the original 
connotation is not solely negative. It also refers to the capacity to 
accommodate acts to circumstances; to adjust plans to possibilities.' 


! The other alternatives (“moyenneurs,’ ‘temporiseurs’) also have strongly pejora- 
tive connotations, i.e., they reflect the judgment of the other party. One should never 
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To suggest that this kind of dissembling is based on a theoretical posi- 
tion, consciously taken by the ‘poltroniseur, might well be missing the 
point. As we observed with Marot, the pragmatic aspect is essential, 
and this pragmatic choice is sometimes—although not with Marot—a 
posteriori legitimised by theorising; but even then most of the time the 
‘poltroniseur’ does not embrace positive theology, but mainly seems 
to be soothing a nagging conscience, to hide ‘sous le manteau de bon 
Nicodéme,’ to use Calvin’s phrase.” Pushing the theoretical ambit of 
the average dissembler beyond this level is likely to obscure the com- 
plex reality behind it.® For a few years Marot kept silence concerning 
his innermost opinions, and succeeded in re-establishing his high 
position at court and in the world of French poetry. 

The image of Marot leaving France in 1542, going straight to Geneva, 
suggests that something must have happened, something must have 
changed. Inevitably, we leave the solid ground of established facts when 
we try to find out what it was that moved him. We have to resort to 
conjectures. Perhaps Marot had grown dissatisfied with keeping silent 
and was looking for alternatives, and perhaps he had become curious 
about his Psalm paraphrases, which were sung in worship in Geneva. 


forget that the kind of people that used these terms (like Calvin) had often also had 
the opportunity to choose, but chose differently. In his tract against the Nicodemites 
(Excuse...a Messieurs les Nicodémites, 1544; GLN-64). Calvin created a neologism 
inventing the verb ‘nicodémiser.’ He used this term only negatively, in the end even 
denying the legitimacy of any comparison with Nicodemus whatsoever, since Nico- 
demus ended up confessing. In later editions (and in the Latin translation) the term 
‘pseudo-Nicodemites’ is preferred. 

* The image of hiding under Nicodemus’s cloak is of course not meant positively 
either (CO 6, 608). 

> The peculiar mixing of Nicodemites, Libertines, Irenics, and Spiritualists, together 
with a tendency to treat the idea of Nicodemism as an a priori ideological position, as 
is done by C. Ginzburg in his study on Nicodemism, I] Nicodemismo (Turin, 1970), 
has not helped research. An assessment of Ginzburg’s ideas, extensively discussing 
Otto Brunfels and his Pandectae (the supposed ‘manifesto’ of this movement), can be 
found in Carlos M.N. Eire, ‘Calvin and Nicodemism: a reappraisal,’ Sixteenth Century 
Journal 10 (1979), 44-69. A summary of his conclusion: “Ginzburg’s assertion that 
Nicodemism was an a priori consideration rather than an a posteriori reaction fails to 
prove convincing. This is not to say that dissembling behaviour could not have been 
supported by ideology or that in some cases theory might have preceded practice. 
Ginzburg’s error lies in overlooking the opposite and most obvious probability. Ideol- 
ogy can support dissembling behaviour, but it does not necessarily have to... Being an 
attitude rather than a movement, Nicodemism was composed of various types of dis- 
semblers whose intellectual motivation was diverse and far from unified.” (pp. 68-9). 
See also Mirjam G.K. van Veen, ‘Calvijn en zijn tegenstanders, in Calvijn. Handboek, 
ed. H.J. Selderhuis (Kampen, 2008), pp. 184-93, there pp. 185-7. 
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They had quickly become popular in the French-speaking communities 
of the reforming Churches, in and outside France. There was an intense 
traffic in both persons and letters between Geneva and the major cit- 
ies in France, so it is conceivable that Marot was well-informed. From 
a distance it seemed that something sound was emerging in Geneva 
under the inspiring leadership of the young and brilliant Jean Calvin. 
His handbook for the true Christian Religion (Institutio) had been 
translated into French in 1541 and the accompanying dedicatory epis- 
tle to Francois I* had been published separately.* If we combine this 
with Marot’s attitude in 1533-34 (not only critical but also supportive, 
supplying Marguerite with biblical and devotional texts in French for 
her Evangelical project), we feel inclined to surmise that Marot in 1542 
must have felt the urge to try the alternative: ‘Not Rome, but Geneva’ 
at least once. An intensification of the persecutions or rumours about 
an imminent arrest might have been enough to incite him to give it a 
try. However, the outcome for Marot was ‘neither Rome nor Geneva.’ 
His departure from Geneva and his efforts to join the French court 
again we interpreted as the final peregrination of a man who by history 
was condemned to spend his last year ‘between two seats’ in matters 
of religion, in no-man’s-land, not because he wanted to, but simply 
because there was no alternative.” 

One of the main aspects we thus hoped to have clarified with regard 
to Marot’s religious position is that one cannot speak of one single 
way in which Marot related to religious issues. It changed because 
positions were taken geared to the times and related to the circum- 
stances. What seems to have been crucial was the experience of a 
spiritual and ecclesiastical renewal around Marguerite, culminating in 
his active participation in the Evangelical year of wonders, 1533-34. 
Equally crucial was the discovery in Ferrara, that the times for reform 
were not improving. For the rest of his life a duality remained essen- 
tial. He became a ‘poltroniseur.’ A subsequent crucial experience in 
religiosis must have been his participation in the reform-oriented 
experiment of Jean Calvin’s, to which he contributed a third of the 


4 Epistre au treschrestien roy de France Françoys premier ([Genéve, Michel Du 
Bois], 1541), two editions, one with and one without the author’s name on the title 
page (resp. GLN-33 and GLN-34); Jean Calvin, Institution de la religion chrestienne 
([Genève, Michel Du Bois], 1541); GLN-35. 

5 Variations on the title of Wanegffelen’s study: Ni Rome ni Genève. Des fidèles 
entre deux chaires en France au XVE siècle (Paris, 1997). Marot would not have been 
out of place in this book as a case study. 
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Psalter in rhymed French verse. Living in Geneva he probably expe- 
rienced a cultural gap between his own way of life and the Calvin- 
ian articulation of life in general. Therefore, Marot ended his life in 
silence where religious issues were concerned. Not David and Christ, 
but Ovid and Homer‘ became his final examples in official poetry, and 
perhaps we must interpret this outcome as the result of a deep disap- 
pointment, which sometimes follows great expectations. 

The tenor of Marot’s Psalm translations, as we uncovered it in the 
analytical part of our research, can at least be interpreted as pointing 
in a similar direction if we focus on the way he translated some of the 
Psalms in his final collection (the Vingt Pseaulmes). The most peculiar 
aspects, both formal and substantive, point away from Geneva towards 
Paris. The last addition to this publication (the epistle to the ‘Dames 
de France’) even uses the Psalm paraphrases to address the issue of the 
day in Paris: the debate about women and Love. Notwithstanding their 
liturgical use in and around Geneva, to which Marot probably did not 
object (as can at least be deduced from the inclusion of all non-Marot 
Psalms and prayers from ST39 and GE42 in the Vingt Pseaulmes, and 
the strophic corrections in the Trente Pseaulmes to comply to strophic 
singing), the main impression of these Psalm translations is their pro- 
found humanist nature, with even scholarly pretensions. Just as Marot 
offered Ovid and Virgil to the French people, he now presented them 
with David. His translations were re-creations in French, aiming at a 
revitalisation of a classical text, born from the Renaissance conviction 
that the return to the sources would make human life advance towards 
a better future. Marot’s verse translation of the Davidic Psalter should 
be interpreted as principally a cultural and scholarly achievement, and 
only in the second place, probably on the instigation and initiative of 
others, as a cultual event. 

Leaving the tentative biographical reconstruction, and turning to the 
more systematic assessment of Marot’s religious sensitivity, we note 
that the comparison of Jean Calvin’s and Clément Marot’s accompa- 
nying texts to the Psalter of 1543 showed that both were indebted to 
Christian Humanism in their treatment of poetry and music. Neverthe- 
less, we soon uncovered a deep estrangement in the way they related 


€ If we stick to authentic poems ‘Homer’ is Marot’s final word, since the epistle to 
Monsieur D’Anguyen ends with it. The Lieutenant pour le Roy is likened to “Nostre 
Achilles, & Marot son Homere.” (Defaux II, p. 709). 
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not to theoretical issues but to Being as such. Marot felt at home in a 
world in which Being was intrinsically good, and the natural gifts of 
humankind trustworthy. Although Being was not perfect, it was per- 
fectible. He did not feel that natural affects, human longing, and cul- 
tural achievements were perverted by sin to such an extent that they 
could only be validated in a Christian society if and only if subjected 
to a purification based on imperatives derived from the Bible (Calvin’s 
position). In our opinion this is not so much a theoretical but an exis- 
tential difference, a matter of sensitivity, of positioning oneself in the 
world; of self-, other-, and nature-relatedness, and thus also of God- 
relatedness.’ Since this fundamental difference only becomes apparent 
in ordinary life, it is not surprising that at first sight Marot and Calvin 
could mistake each other for fellow travellers, though in the long run 
they would have to part ways. Although this may sound like a bold 
statement, it is nevertheless corroborated by their biographies, because 
exactly at the moment that Marot’s and Calvin’s paths crossed (Fer- 
rara, 1536),° their ways parted. Whereas Marot returned to Paris and 
became a ‘poltroniseur, Calvin continued his wandering in exile. He 
reflected on his choice immediately afterwards, since in 1537 he pub- 
lished two Latin letters addressed to two friends of his who had—like 
Marot—stayed in (or returned to) France, accepting an office in the 
French Church. In these letters Calvin not only passes judgment on 


7 Compare—next to the well-known assessment of Calvin’s complicated relation to 
physical reality in W. Bouwsma’s biography—two similar assessments by historians. 
B. Cottret, referring to his own biography, writes: “Jai tenté, à mon tour, de rendre 
un corps à Calvin, un corps, tout autant qu’une âme: front migraineux, regard ardent, 
cérébralité songeuse. La passion de la lucidité s’enracine ici dans le dégoût et Pano- 
rexie. Elle naît de la séparation des espaces, du rejet des mélanges, du refus de la pro- 
miscuité. Même lors de la communion et de l’union «spirituelle» avec le Sauveur, les 
substances restent distinctes. Contrairement à Luther, pour Calvin, les deux natures 
du Christ, son humanité et sa divinité, ne communiquent pas. Elles restent soigneuse- 
ment distinctes. Le haut et le bas, le pur et l’impur, le propre et l’immonde occupent 
des sphères séparées. Le XVI: siècle se dissout sous ce regard assignateur, déjà classi- 
que.” (B. Cottret, ‘L’ogre et Phistorien, in T. Wanegffelen, Ni Rome ni Geneve, p. 554). 
In his valedictory lecture on Calvin’s soul, Auke Jelsma, De ziel van Calvijn (Kampen, 
1998) applies the exile motive to Calvin’s soul and body: “Wat hem bovenal bepaalde, 
was zijn ballingschap: vreemdeling in Geneve, vreemdeling in zijn eigen lijf.” (What 
especially determined John Calvin was his exile: a foreigner in Geneva, a stranger in 
his own body.’). In his rejection of Nicodemism the preponderance of physical meta- 
phors (contamination, pollution of the pure Christian’s soul by the abominable papist 
rites, mainly the Mass) is also noteworthy. 

$ It is not at all certain that Marot and Calvin really met in Ferrara. In 1536 Marot 
was a well-known public figure belonging to the inner circle of Renée, whereas Calvin 
was still a young man, passing by pseudonymously. 
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this choice, which he abhors in the most scorching terms, but also 
goes much further by revealing his pent-up anger, his intransigent 
attitude regarding people who did not want to choose on his condi- 
tions. These harsh tones might well be a symptom of a man fighting 
his own shadow.’ With regard to the situation of the French Church, 
Calvin states unequivocally that Christian freedom only knows of two 
options: emigrate or physically keep away from any polluted form of 
religion. And since the latter is almost impossible while staying in 
France, a true Christian sooner or later has to confess his faith publicly 
and accept the Cross even if this leads to martyrdom or involuntary 
exile. What interests us at this point is the absolute character of his 
writings on the subject: it is either-or; there is no road in between, let 
alone that ‘a more excellent way’ could ever exist. One has to choose. 
There is no doubt with Calvin that he has sketched the dilemma and 
the options correctly. Moreover, Calvin followed the road to the end: 
having left the perverted and polluted Church, he began rebuilding, 
reinstituting a purified Church. However, the fact that Calvin almost 
excommunicated those who did not follow his advice does not mean 


° According to De Bèze the letters were addressed to Nicholas Duchemin (a fellow 
pupil at Orléans, having accepted an ecclesiastical office in Le Mans) and Gérard Rous- 
sel (who had become Bishop of Oloron). The Epistolae duae (Basel, Th. Platter, 1537) 
have revealing titles: Epistolæ duce de rebus hoc sæculo cognitu apprime necessariis. 
Prior, De fugiendis impiorum illicitis sacris, et puritate Christiane religionis observanda. 
Altera, De christiani hominis officio in sacerdotiis papalis ecclesiæ vel administrandis, 
vel abiiciendis. A summary can be found in Cottret, Calvin, pp. 113-5; more informa- 
tion on pp. 389-90, (n. 24). The letter to Roussel has an apocalyptic tone: if attending 
Mass is already a contamination, administering it is a crime above all abominations: 
sacrilege. In the Petit traicté monstrant que c'est que doit faire un homme fidèle con- 
gnoissant la verité de l’évangile, quand il est entre les papistes (Girard, Geneva, 1543) 
the first letter has been included. The advice is even more precise: If emigration is 
impossible and one cannot keep away from any manifestation of the papist religion, a 
Christian must constantly confess this sin and ardently pray to God to show the way 
out (CO 6, 570-1). After fierce protest from France (especially Antoine Fumée) Calvin 
published the above-mentioned Excuse à Messieurs les Nicodémites (see above, n. 1). 
In Institutio 3.19.13, treating this subject, he refers to these writings (“deinde quia 
peculiaribus scriptis hoc abundè praestiti, nolo actum agere”). Fumée tried to get a 
second opinion on the matter from Wittenberg, Strasbourg and Zurich, forcing Calvin 
to start a counter-petition. It took some time before Calvin had amassed the support 
he wanted. The answers were published together with his De vitandis superstitionibus 
(1549). Wanegffelen suggests that in 1538 Martin Bucer would have advised differ- 
ently than in the late 1540s (Wanegffelen, Ni Rome ni Genève, pp. 10-7, treating the 
case of Louis Du Tillet). 
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that we have to follow his judgment, or to accept the way he presents 
the options.!° 

The comparison with Marot’s road through life in the same situa- 
tion is telling. Whereas Calvin never got tired of stressing the absolute 
inevitability of that particular choice, Marot with his moving between 
exile and France, his vacillation, his dual allegiances, kept denying that 
this was a choice which had to be made. From Calvin’s perspective, in 
which living in France was ‘living in Egypt,’ thus proclaiming emigra- 
tion from France (exile) a liberation and a redemption, the fact that 
Marot—after having tried this ‘exodus —ended up trying to return 
to France can only be understood as defection, apostasy." The Bible 
text on the title page of the Epistolae duae (1537) summarises it all: 
“Usquequo claudicatis in duas partes? Si Dominus est Deus, sequimini 
eum: si autem Baal, sequimini illum.”” It is clear: for “‘poltroniseurs’ 
there is no place in Calvin’s world. In his vision the Church consists 


10 See Heiko Oberman, who in a lecture on the effectuation of the Reformation 
dedicated a section to the ‘Nicodemites’ under the title ‘Ausharren statt Flucht’: Die 
Wirkung der Reformation (Stuttgart, 1987), pp. 32-45. This chapter can be read as 
an essay to reinstate this movement as also a legitimate child of the Reformation 
instead of consisting of luke-warm, half-hearted Christians. According to Oberman 
one should not uncritically adopt Calvin’s perspective on these matters. The historical 
reality was much more complex: “Die Demarkationslinie verläuft nicht, wie Calvin 
gemeint hatte, zwischen dem mutigen Bekenner und dem Heuchler und Feigling. 
Die Alternativen waren vielmehr, der Mut zu fliehen und ein Refugie für die Sache 
des Glaubens zu werden oder der Mut auszuharren und die tagliche Bedrohung von 
Gefangnis und Feuer zu ertragen.” (p. 44). 

"The synchrony of Marot’s leaving Geneva for France, and Calvin’s intensifying 
his debate with the Evangelical Christians who stayed in France is perhaps not acci- 
dental: Marot was a clear example of what Calvin labelled the third sect of Nico- 
demites, a group not identified or targeted as such in his prior writings on the subject, 
consisting mainly of ‘gens de lettres’; see above, ch. 13.3. 

? “How long will you go limping between two different opinions? If the Lord is 
God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him.” (1 Ki. 18,21, spoken by the prophet 
Elijah urging the people of Israel to choose). The Bible text on the title page of the 
Excuse aux Nicodémites is one of Jesus’ harsh words: “Non veni pacem mittere, sed 
gladium” (Mt 10,34, also the emblem of the printer Jean Girard) and is followed by 
“Odio habuerunt corripientem in porta et loquentem recta abominati sunt” (Amos 
5,10), revealing above all the high authority Calvin ascribed to himself. He is a prophet, 
he cannot err. The first edition of the Excuse aux Nicodémites adds another Bible text 
(Isa. 30,9-10) in French: “Ce peuple est un peuple rebelle, et ce sont hypocrites; gens 
qui refusent de ouyr la Loy du Seigneur...” At the end of the Excuse aux Nicodémites 
(1544) we read some Bible quotes (Ps. 141,5; Prov. 15,10b.32), granting the author of 
the booklet the authority of a teacher of righteousness and wisdom, whose discipline 
can only be ignored at the cost of perdition. On these treatises, see W. de Greef, 
The writings of John Calvin, an introductory guide, trans. L.D. Bierma (Grand Rapids, 
1994), pp. 134-6. 
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of confessors; there is no wavering between two opinions, only a 
firm choice followed by disciplined freedom. When Marot arrived in 
Geneva in 1542 Calvin saluted him as one who had grasped the point 
and made the choice, a confessor, and as such, indeed, Marot had pre- 
sented himself to Calvin (‘hic manere’). But in reality Marot never was 
a confessor in that sense. 

How should we describe what Marot did? At this point every descrip- 
tive word implies a judgment. If we write that Marot never stopped 
wavering between two opinions, we accept the way Calvin outlined the 
choice and implicitly adopt his worldview, in which one has to make 
that choice. We can also write that Marot was not convinced that the 
way Calvin presented the choice was correct (i.e., corresponding to the 
way Marot experienced his own life); or that the discipline proposed 
by Calvin was the discipline demanded by God. Marot perceived the 
world differently. In his view it was possible to maintain a double alle- 
giance, both to the court and to the reforming Church. He dedicated 
the Psalm paraphrases, made in Geneva for use in the Reformed lit- 
urgy, to the King of France and ‘to all that love God’; he must have 
believed, one way or the other, that he could regain the favour of the 
King of France after having been favoured by Calvin. In short, Marot 
refused to excommunicate himself from either world, even when these 
worlds in reality were quickly developing to worlds in opposition. 
Marot refused, because he did not accept the way Calvin or Rome 
presented the choice, since he only knew of one world, the one he was 
living in, and in which both worlds could not be separated. Whereas 
Calvin was the man of either/or, Marot maintained that it could and 
should be and/and; no ‘strait way’ (Mt. 7,13, KJV) or straight path, but 
roaming and erring were his lot. 

When the news of his death spread through France, a number of 
funerary poems appeared in print, both secular and clerical, and if 
clerical both Protestant and Catholic. One epitaph in particular is 
remarkable. Matthieu Malingre—indeed the same—composed two 
commemorative dizains, one of which shows an essential affinity with 
Marot, because of the unbroken oneness of Being that shores it and in 


Already on 1 October 1544 (date of the privilege) a Déploration de France sur la 
mort de Clément Marot, son souverain poéte, appeared in print in Paris. Laudations 
were published by Gilles d’Aurigny, Saint-Romard, and especially noteworthy: Mgr. 
Pierre du Val, who was a canon in Rouen and Bishop of Sées; see Guiffrey I, p. 563. 
For the text of these epitaphs (including Malingre’s), see Defaux II, pp. 398-400. 
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the unproblematic juxtaposition of pagan imagery and Christian belief. 
In this poem Malingre tells us that Marot has died because the gods 
were enchanted by the sweet sound of his poetry and thus arranged 
his ‘assumption,’ to be able to enjoy the presence of this unequalled 
poet: 


Epitaphe de Clement Marot, par ledit Malingre. 


Veulx tu savoir pourquoy c’est qu’a ravy 
Clement Marot, Atropos inhumaine? 
C’est pour des Dieux l’inviter au convy, 
Et luy changer en soulas toute peine: 
Car de son art, & de sa langue pleine 
De doulx parler, ont esté amoureux. 

Par ce moyen, Pont tiré sus les cieulx, 
Où boit nectar, le brevage immortel: 
Et là luy font un accueil gratieux, 
Car avec eux n’en eurent onc un tel. 


There is no trace of any ill-feeling or spite in this poem, which is the 
more remarkable considering Malingre’s admonition when Marot arri- 
ved in Geneva in 1542." This positive appraisal, without afterthoughts 
or hard feelings, differs from the later Protestant appraisals, which 
testify to an increasing inability to think of living a natural human life 
together with being a Christian." 


14 The two epitaphs were published at the end of L’Epistre de M. Malingre... (Basel, 
1546), p. B3r°. See previous chapter, n. 23. 

'S Perhaps we should also reconsider the purport of Malingre’s poem: not so much 
an admonition but a warning from someone who knew and respected both Marot and 
Calvin, and worried about a possible collision. 

16 “il ne se soucia beaucoup de reformer sa vie peu chrestienne, ains se gouvernoit 
à sa manière acoustumee, mesmes en sa vieillesse...”; see Introduction, n. 1, p. 1. 
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